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THE STUDY OF EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


OnE of the most marked characteristics of the intellectual life 
of the present day is the growing emphasis upon historical study. 
This growing emphasis (which is a product of the scientific spirit 
of the age) has accrued to the benefit of every department and 
every period of history and by no means least to the benefit of 

‘early church history. In few fields of historical research has 
there been more vigorous and more widespread activity than in 
this, and in few have the results obtained been of a more brilliant 
and remunerative character. It is commonly supposed that the 
field of ancient church history has been so longand so thoroughly 
explored that there is little left to do, and students are conse- 
quently urged to devote themselves rather to the history of the 
Middle Ages, or of the Reformation, or, above all, to American 
church history, where there still remains so much practically 
virgin soil. It is hardly necessary to say that I am interested in 
the entire field of church history, and that I rejoice most heartily 
in the steadily increasing interest in the later ages of the church 
and in the notable success which is attending the labors of mod- 
ern historical scholars in all periods. But though it is a fact that 
modern church history has had in the past far fewer devotees 
than the history of the early church, it yet remains true that 
there is no period in Christian history which more needs fresh 
and thorough study, and which will more richly repay such study 
than the earliest period. This is due to two facts: on the one 
hand, to the unique significance of the period itself; on the other 
hand, to the great number of unsolved or wrongly solved prob- 
lems which still throng that age. The period of genesis and 
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early growth is always a critical time in the life of any organiza- 
tion or institution. It is the formative age during which its 
permanent character is determined in no small degree. If one 
would understand it, one must study it above all in its inception, 
and discover the forces and the factors which entered into its 
composition and which moulded its early life. It is often thought 
that the more recent centuries concern us of to-day more nearly 
than the distant past. But, as a matter of fact, in not a few lines 
it is that distant past which has done more to determine the essen- 
tial features of the life of the modern world than the generations 
immediately preceding our own; and this is peculiarly true of 
the Christian church, whose history for sixteen centuries has 
been very largely the more or less varied product of forces and 
factors which were already at work during the three centuries 
preceding. 

But it is not simply the unique significance of early church 
history that makes its study so important; the immense num- 
ber of difficult and yet vital problems which the age presents 
gives to the study of it a peculiar interest and value. That there 
are still so many problems unsolved or wrongly solved is due in 
part to the scantiness of the extant sources, but in still greater 
part to the long and general prevalence of false principles and 
methods in their investigation. But in both these respects recent 
years have seen a notable advance, and, as a consequence, our 
knowledge of the early history of the church has made tremen- 
dous strides forward. In fact, in connection with no other 
period in church history has the progress been so great. The 
progress has been due, as I have just implied, both to the dis- 
covery of new sources and to the increasing dominance of sounder 
principles and methods of study. 

So far as the discovery of new sources is concerned, one who is 
not already acquaintéd with the facts would probably be greatly 
surprised at a complete enumeration of the historical documents 
that have come to light within the last twenty-five years. During 
that period between thirty-five and forty lost writings — most of 
them from the second century and none of them younger than 
the third — have been recovered in whole or in part, and in the 
original or in translation, through the discovery of ancient Arabic, 
Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Greek and Latin manuscripts. Some 
twenty-five of them, moreover, have been found during the present 
decade — that is, since the beginning of 1890. Some of them 
possess no very great intrinsic value, but all of them have contrib- 
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uted, in one way or another, to our knowledge of early Christian 
history. I cannot attempt to enumerate them all here, or to 
describe any of them in detail, but I may call attention to a few 
of them in passing. Many bear more or less directly upon the 
New Testament, for instance the Diatessaron of Tatian, approxi- 
mately recovered some ten years ago. It is the earliest known 
harmony of our four Gospels, dating from the second half of the 
second century, and it has thrown much light not only upon the 
history of the text, but also upon the use and authority of the Gos- 
pels in the church. The Syriac Gospels, found on Mount Sinai 
half a dozen years ago, represent a version earlier than any hith- 
erto known, and afford us a new and interesting glimpse of the 
early Syrian church. Then there is the brief fragment of Logia 
or reputed Sayings of Jesus, which was discovered only last year 
among a mass of papyri in Oxyrhyncus in Egypt. We all remem- 
ber the stir which the discovery of this single leaf of papyrus 
made, and though it has probably added nothing to our store of 
the genuine words of Christ, it represents a hitherto unknown 
stage in the literary development of the Gospels and is exceed- 
ingly important from an historival point of view. In the same 
‘connection may be mentioned also the Gospel and Apocalypse of 
Peter, extended fragments of which were found at Akhmim in 
Egypt in 1892. The Gospel fragment, which covers a part of the 
passion and resurrection history, contains some matter hitherto un- 
known, and has an independent historical value of its own. The 
Apocalypse is of a very grotesque character, but it is interesting 
as the first example in Christian literature of that style of apoca- 
lyptic vision which culminates in Dante’s “Inferno,” and it is 
instructive as showing the large influence of Oriental ideas and 
fancies in the church of the second century. Still more recent is 
the discovery only two years ago in Egypt of a Coptic version of 
the ancient “ Acts of Paul,” a work of the second century, which 
at one time stood in the New Testament as read in certain sec- 
tions of the church, and whose discovery has already cleared up 
more than one difficult literary problem. 

Of far greater historical importance than any of the writings 
already mentioned is the Didache or Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, which was published in 1884 from a Greek manuscript 
found in a monastery in Constantinople. It dates from the early 
part of the second century and contains extended ethical precepts 
for the instruction of catechumens, together with various direc- 
tions touching the services and offices of the church and the relig- 
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ious life of the disciples. It has contributed to the solution of 
many difficult questions, and it constitutes to-day one of our chief 
sources for the early history of worship and of ecclesiastical 
organization. Indeed, the history of the latter has been very 
largely rewritten under its influence. 

To a slightly later period belongs the Apology of Aristides, 
which antedates by a few years the famous Apology of Justin 
Martyr— formerly the earliest work of the kind preserved to us. 
The way in which we secured possession of this long-lost work is © 
interesting and suggestive. In 1878 a fragment of an Armenian 
translation of an Apology of Aristides was published from an 
ancient manuscript in Venice, but it was too brief to be of much 
value. But in 1889 Rendel Harris discovered on Mount Sinai 
the complete Apology in a Syriac version, and it then appeared, 
to the great surprise of scholars, that a large part of the original 
Greek had been preserved, without any one being aware of it, in 
the so-called legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, an old monastic 
romance which was very widely read in the Middle Ages. The 
Apology itself is especially instructive for the additional light it 
throws upon the conception of Christianity that prevailed gener- 
ally in the early second century. 

To the latter part of the same century belong a number of 
genuine Acts of Martyrdom which have been recently discovered 
and which considerably increase our knowledge of the sufferings 
of the Christians and of the attitude of the Roman authorities 
toward them. Among these are the Passion of Carpus, Papylus 
and Agathonice, the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, the Martyr- 
dom of Apollonius, the Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas, and 
others of equal interest. Two remarkable little fragments of 
papyrus deserve mention in this connection. During the severe 
persecution under Decius in the middle of the third century it 
was not an uncommon practice for accused Christians, although 
they had not actually denied the faith and sacrificed to the 
heathen gods, to secure from the governors, by purchase or other- 
wise, certificates testifying to the fact that they had done so, and 
thus insure themselves against further molestation. Two of these 
genuine certificates — or libelli as they were called — were actu- 
ally found some five years ago among a mass of ancient papyri 
from Egypt. 

Our knowledge of that great philosophico-religious movement 
or tendency known as Gnosticism has, until recently, been de- 
rived altogether from the polemical works of its opponents, and, 
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of course, it has been very difficult to get at the truth; but the 
past few years have put us into possession of a number of original 
Gnostic works, in whole or in part, and we are now in a better 
position to understand and estimate one of the most notable and 
influential phenomena in the history of human thought. 

I have enumerated in this brief list only a few of the more 
important or more interesting discoveries of recent years, but 
they are enough to show that we are learning new facts all the 
time about the early church, and that yet larger acquisitions are 
probably in store for us. For most of the documents mentioned 
were stumbled upon by accident, and systematic search such as 
the scientific academies of Europe are now instituting should 
result in the recovery of many more works of equal or even greater 
value. 


But our sources for a knowledge of early church history have 
been augmented not only by these and other new discoveries, but 
also by the literary criticism of works already known, which has 
resulted in many cases in their assignment, in whole or in part, 
to other authors and other periods. Thus, for instance, the criti- 
cism of the Synoptic Gospels has resulted in the discovery that 
they were drawn in part from earlier written sources, and at least 
one of these sources — the Logia of Matthew —has been recon- 
structed in large measure and with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. And thus we have in our possession a document 
earlier than the canonical gospels, whose existence was formerly 
not even suspected, and new light is thrown by it not only upon 
the composition and contents of the Gospels, but also upon the 
conceptions and the needs of the primitive community at Jeru- 
salem. Similarly in connection with the Acts of the Apostles, 
although the literary criticism of that book is still only in its 
infancy, it is already an assured fact that earlier documents 
underlie the finished work, and we may hope ultimately to fix 
more accurately than we can at present the date and place of 
their composition, and thus enhance materially our knowledge 
of the process of development in different sections of the church. 
The Apocalypse, too, whose historic value was formerly slight, 
since its composite character has been recognized, yields no little 
information touching the fortunes and hopes of successive genera- 
tions of both Jews and Christians. The discovery of a brief 
note to the church of Ephesus in the sixteenth chapter of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, and of another and earlier epistle to the 
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Corinthians in the last four chapters of our so-called 2 Corin- 
thians, has considerably augmented our knowledge of the early 
history of Christianity in Ephesus and in Corinth; and the wide- 
spread denial of the authenticity of the pastoral epistles in their 
present form, instead of diminishing our sources for the history 
of the apostolic age, has perceptibly increased them. The same 
may be said of the modern opinion touching the authorship and 
date of the Epistle to the Hebrews and of the catholic epistles. 
We can now trace the development of primitive Christian thought 
and life much more accurately and over a much longer period 
than was possible before criticism had done its work. 

When we turn to the extra-canonical literature, where much 
less thorough critical work has thus far been done, we are re- 
minded of the modern investigations of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
creeds which have resulted in the discovery of older and simpler 
baptismal symbols underlying both, and have thus enriched our 
acquaintance with the evolution of Christian doctrine; we are 
reminded also of the Jewish tract “ The Two Ways,” which has 
been recovered in the Didache, and has revealed more clearly 
the attitude of the primitive church toward Jewish and Pagan 
ethics; of the early apocalyptic documents which have been 
identified in the “Shepherd of Hermas;” of the ancient church 
orders which have been shown to underlie the Ecclesiastical 
Canons and the Apostolic Constitutions of the third and fourth 
centuries ; of the primitive apocryphal Gospels and Acts which 
have been recovered from the mass of the later apocryphal 
literature, and have given us a new insight into the spirit and 
ideals of second century Christians; of the new knowledge of 
Christianity in Rome which has resulted from the discovery that 
some of the tracts formerly ascribed to Cyprian of Carthage are 
Roman in their origin. We are reminded also of the recovery’ 
of the Greek text of the second century Apology of Aristides 
from the medieval legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, to which I 
have already referred, and of the still more recent reputed recov- 
ery of the second century Dialogue of Papiscus and Jason from 
a pseudo-Athanasian work of the fourth century. These are but 
a few instances of the increase in our historical material which 
has resulted from the literary criticism of already known docu- 
ments. Many empty gaps have been filled, many missing links 
have been supplied, and many dark periods and localities have 
been illuminated by the correct identification of those documents 
which we already had in our hands but failed to recognize for 
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what they were, and consequently failed to utilize as we might 
have done. 

It is hardly cause for wonder that the older histories of the 
church, written without a knowledge of these and other newly 
recovered sources, appear in many respects antiquated, and that 
a new construction of the history of the first two or three Chris- 
tian centuries is required. Where the sources are already so 
abundant and so well identified, as they are for later periods in 
the church’s life, the discovery of new documents, while always 
hailed with delight, is of less moment; for the general features of 
the picture are too securely fixed to suffer material modification 
and new sources can do little more than fill in the details. But 
where the documents are so few and fragmentary, as are the 
literary remains of the first three or four generations of the 
Christian church, the discovery of new material means a great 
deal — means sometimes, as has been repeatedly proved, a com- 
plete revision of the traditional picture in some of its essential 
features. Of course, as the sources multiply, it is possible to 
draw the picture with ever-increasing accuracy. And it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the most recent discoveries have all tended to 
confirm rather than to modify the generally accepted conclusions 
of modern historians, thus encouraging the conviction that many 
of the chief features of the picture have finally been sketched-in 
with approximate correctness, and that future discoveries will 
contribute more to the clearing up of the still obscure points than 
to the modification of results already attained. But however that 
may be, the brief and hasty sketch I have given of the new dis- 
coveries of recent years abundantly proves that early church 
history is a living and progressive science. 


But the modern advance in the knowledge of early Christianity 
is due not alone to the enrichment of the sources, but also, and 
indeed far more, to the new principles and methods which now 
govern the treatment of the subject. Among these new princi- 
ples and methods may be enumerated the following: Freedom 
from dogmatic prejudice and from polemic interest; Rigorous 
use of the sources ; Constant employment of the constructive fac- 
ulty; Thoroughgoing application of the principle of evolution ; 
Breadth of interest resulting in the multiplication of the histo- 
rian’s points of view. Let us consider these five points a little 
more closely. 

I. Freedom from dogmatic and polemic interest is one of the 
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most salient and notable characteristics of the modern as com- 
pared with the ancient study of church history. The freedom 
which characterizes historical students of the present day not 
only takes the form of absence of bigotry and a willingness to 
give up cherished customs and opinions, in obedience to the new 
light gained concerning the ‘customs and opinions of the earliest 
Christians, but it goes further than this, and involves also a will- 
ingness to recognize and accept, without being troubled by it, the 
existence of many differences between present-day views and cus- 
toms and the views and customs of the earliest generations; in 
other words, it involves the belief that the church of to-day may 
differ in many respects from the Apostolic church and yet be none 
the worse for the differences, and that other tests than aposto- 
licity or antiquity may determine the truth and value of an ex- 
isting custom or institution or belief. It was once the almost 
universal rule for Episcopalians and Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents to insist that their respective polities were alone apos- 
tolic, and therefore alone Christian. Now the doctrine of the 
divine right of a particular form of church government is com- 
pletely exploded, and there are good Episcopalians who believe 
that bishops and presbyters were originally identical, while there 
are good Presbyterians and Independents who believe they were 
not, and none of them is particularly troubled by what would 
once have been regarded as denominational heresy and treason, 
and none of them thinks it necessary to change his ecclesiastical 
connection. 

What is true in the sphere of polity is true in other spheres as 
well. It is widely recognized to-day that the principles of Paul 
were somewhat ascetic in character, and that he agreed with his 
age in regarding slavery as a legitimate social institution ; but this 
does not in the least hinder many of the most devout Christians 
from rejecting asceticism, and from declaring slavery to be wrong. 
There are Christians who treat Saturday as an ordinary week-day, 
and who keep the first instead of the seventh day of the week as 
a day of rest and worship, and who yet frankly admit that they 
are not following the command or even the example of Christ and 
his apostles in so doing. There are many who practice infant 
baptism, though they doubt whether infants were baptized in the 
apostolic age, and there are still more who baptize by pouring or 
sprinkling, though they are sure that immersion was the original 
mode. There are Christians who partake regularly and to their 
great spiritual enjoyment and profit of the Lord’s Supper, though 
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they are far from certain whether they are obeying an explicit 
injunction of Christ in so doing. 

Even when it comes to doctrine, there are many who accept the 
Anselmic theory of the atonement, though they know that it origi- 
nated with Anselm, and others who reject it, — who reject, in fact, 
the entire legal theory of redemption, — though they find it clearly 
taught in the epistles of Paul. There are Unitarians who do not 
hesitate to admit that both Paul and John teach the real deity of 
Christ, and on the other hand there are Trinitarians who admit 
with equal frankness that the doctrine of the Trinity was a post- 
apostolic development. Finally there is an ever-increasing num- 
ber of devout New Testament scholars who are not troubled by 
the discovery that there are differences of view among the writers 
of the New Testament touching various doctrines which to-day 
figure prominently in our creeds. 

So, all along the line, there is a growing liberty in the attitude 
of modern scholars toward the primitive church. The belief is a 
common one to-day that the writings of the early Fathers and 
even of the apostles do not contain cast-iron rules of conduct, dis- 
cipline and government, which must be implicitly followed to the 
end of time; and in the matter of doctrine as well the same 
opinion is gaining ground, at least in some quarters. It is be- 
lieved by not a few that new light upon many subjects has been 
gained during the centuries that are gone, and especially during 
the present century of discovery and progress, and that we should 
not be so bound to the teachings of an earlier age that we cannot 
accept such new light when it comes nor be troubled if we find 
our views differing from those of the earliest Christians. In fact 
the present age is marked by the growing tendency among histo- 
rians to disregard entirely, when investigating the early centu- 
ries, the question as to the bearing of their results upon their 
own beliefs, and to examine those centuries in the same dispas- 
sionate spirit that would be employed in the study of any other 
period. It goes without saying that such a spirit of eagerness 
to get at the exact historical truth, without regard to its bearing 
on present-day thought and life, has immensely promoted the accu- 
racy and range of our knowledge of early church history. In- 
deed,.it has wrought a complete revolution in the science, whose 
results cannot fail to be of lasting significance. The change of 
spirit and of principle which has been described is not of recent 
origin, — it began generations ago, — but it is only within the last 
few decades that it has received wide recognition and acceptance 
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and borne permanent fruit, and in the years immediately before 
us it is bound to lead the way to still larger and more notable 
results. 

II. Another cause of progress is to be found in the rigorous 
use of the sources which has marked all historical study during 
recent years. Such use of the sources of early church history 
became possible only when and where the old dogmatic prejudice of 
which I have just spoken had been broken down. But lack of pre- 
judice does not necessarily guarantee faithful and careful use of 
the sources. There must be a keen historic interest and an eager 
love of truth as truth; and there must be also an appreciation of 
the nature of history as a genuine science and not a mere literary 
art. Interest in historical study received a new impulse from 
the romanticism of the early part of the present century, but 
it was only with the rise and prevalence of the Hegelian philoso- 
phy that it became an absorbing and controlling passion. It was 
under the influence of that philosophy that the Tiibingen school 
turned its attention to the history of early Christianity, resolved 
to understand it thoroughly. Baur and the other members of the 
school were extremely diligent in their study of the sources, sur- 
passing all their predecessors in the exhaustiveness and thorough- 
ness with which they investigated and sifted and interrogated the 
primitive Christian documents. In earlier days historians had 
commonly contented themselves with the most general knowledge 
of their sources. Assuming, as they commonly did under the 
influence of dogmatic traditions, that the early days of Chris- 
tianity must have borne a certain character, and that the develop- 
ment must have taken a certain direction, they read the sources 
in an amiable and easy-going spirit and rarely thought of cross- 
questioning them, or of pushing below the surface to discover 
whether the real state of affairs was not something other than they 
had assumed it to be. The dogmatic construction was the chief 
thing; the sources were but secondary, and read carelessly and 
lightly, as they were, there was little difficulty in finding in them 
confirmation of preconceived theories. The first step forward was 
the result of a wholesome skepticism. Is the traditional interpre- 
tation correct? Is it upheld by the sources? What, in fact, do 
the sources actually say? Then came the careful questioning and 
cross-questioning of all the documents ; then came the discovery 
of inconsistencies and contradictions hitherto unsuspected, which 
made the criticism of the sources themselves necessary. Some 
were found to be good witnesses, others bad ; but, good or bad, 
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they were recognized as the witnesses from which alone the truth 
could be learned. 

It is true that the old theological dogmatism was replaced in 
the days of the Tiibingen school by a new philosophical dogma- 
tism, which resulted finally in almost as serious disregard of the 
sources as had marked the older scholarship. But there was a 
great advance, nevertheless, in that the new school actually stud- 
ied the sources, delved deeply in them, made serious work of 
them, and recognized the fact that the history must always be 
built upon them — recognized it even when they criticised them 
and rejected them as spurious. Indeed, one of the evidences of 
their recognition of this fact was their denial of the authenticity 
ef those documents which did not fit into their dogmatic theory. 
Such denial marked a real advance. For it is far better to deny 
the antiquity or trustworthiness of a source which runs counter to 
one’s theory, than to accept it complaisantly without perceiving 
that it does so; far better to criticise the sources, even unfairly, j 
than to disregard them ‘altogether in careless ignorance. The t 
result of the earnest work which the Tiibingen school made with 
the sources was that the documents themselves supplied to other 
students, who had learned to study them under the influence of the 
great master Baur, the means of refuting his theory and reaching 
an interpretation more just to the sources and more true to the facts. 
The modern study of the sources is as rigorous and thorough, 
even more rigorous and thorough than that of the Tiibingen 
school ; but it has cut itself loose from the philosophical and dog- 
matic presuppositions of that school, and so can approach the 
documents with greater confidence and can listen with more docil- : 
ity to what they have tosay. This does not mean that criticism 
of the sources has ceased. In fact, criticism was never more un- i 
flinching than now. But it means that the documents are criti- | 
cised in the light which they themselves supply, and not in the j 
light of a preconceived theory. The witnesses are tested by their 
self-consistency and by their agreement with each other, and not 
by their conformity to a theory of the critic’s own. This may 
fairly and must in justice be said of the historical criticism of the 
last few decades, even though that criticism has not always been 
infallible. 

As an illustration of the difference between the criticism of the 
Tiibingen school and that of most recent scholars, I may call 
attention, in passing, to the differences in their conclusions touch- 
ing the date and authorship of the writings of the New Testa- 
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ment. According to the Tiibingen school there were but five 
authentic New Testament books — four epistles of Paul] and the 
Apocalypse of John. All the others were later productions, and 
they were all written with a dogmatic purpose, in the interest of 
one or another school or tendency, and in conscious disregard of 
the facts; the Gospel of John, for instance, being a mere philo- 
sophical romance from beginning to end, and the entire Acts of the 
Apostles a distortion and perversion of the actual course of apos- 
tolic history. To-day critical scholars generally accept as genu- 
ine from seven to ten epistles of Paul, the Gospel of Mark, and 
the Logia of Matthew, from which, along with the Gospel of 
Mark, a large part of the first and third Gospels was taken ; and 
they recognize the comparatively early date of all the other New 
Testament books and assume a large element of genuine and trust- 
worthy matter in the fourth Gospel and in the Book of the Acts. 
What does this change mean ? Is it simply an easy-going compro- 
mise between extreme views, due to weariness of the bitter strife of 
earlier days? Not atall. The difference is due to the emancipation 
of criticism from the trammels of a dogmatic theory and the study 
of the sources from new and more scientific points of view ; and no 
one can deny that the change is a great advance. The honesty of 
nearly all the witnesses is assumed, and may be said now to have 
been satisfactorily proven. The inconsistencies and errors which 
are still recognized are ascribed, as they should be, not to con- 
scious tendency, but to defective information (the great source of 
error in all historical documents). And the newer criticism is 
able to show clearly, in the great majority of cases, just what the 
cause of the ignorance was, and just how the misunderstanding 
arose, so that the error itself becomes frequently the means of dis- 
covering the truth. Thus criticism has not grown less rigorous 
since the days of Baur, but it has grown wiser; and the sources 
are studied to-day with no less earnestness and diligence and 
insight, but with more of sympathy and understanding, due to a 
more intelligent appreciation of the conditions of the age to which 
they belong. 

The faithful use of the sources, then, combined with the fear- 
less criticism of them, marks the modern study of early church 
history. The determination to be governed always by the docu- 
ments, to build one’s conclusions solely upon them, to eschew all 
a priori opinions — this, together with the sifting and weighing 
of the documents themselves, made necessary by such careful and 
faithful use of them, is one of the most notable characteristics of 
the modern study of the early church. 
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III. But the modern study of early church history is 
marked not only by such rigorous and painstaking use of the 
sources, but also by the large employment of the constructive 
faculty. Itis possible to be so wedded to the documents that one 
never sees beyond them, and is contented simply to repeat and 
reproduce them. But to do this is to mistake the place and value 
of historical sources. They are not the history itself, they are 
simply scattered products of that history, and they constitute only 
illustrations, not exhaustive records, of the process which gave 
rise to them. The historian, therefore, must look through them 
to something back of and beyond them; he must use them as 
points of departure from which to explore an otherwise unknown 
territory ; he must build upon them a complete historic structure 
of which they contain only the suggestions. Nowhere else in the 
entire range of Christian history is there so large room for the 
exercise of the constructive faculty as in the age of the primitive 
church, for nowhere else are the sources, on the one hand, so frag- 
mentary and incomplete, and, on the other, so pregnant with sug- 
gestion. It is this that makes the study of the earliest days of 
the church at once so difficult and so fascinating. Nowhere is 
there greater demand for the constructive faculty, the highest of 
intellectual faculties ; nowhere does mere acquisition, the product 
of industry and memory, count for less. The supreme equip- 
ment of the successful historian is insight and imagination. He 
must have the lower gifts of course —that goes without saying ; 
he must know his sources and must have a wide acquaintance with 
the extant material, but this is only the most primary equipment. 
Above and beyond such equipment, which some historians seem to 
think all that is necessary, must be the historical insight which 
enables a man to see through the recorded events to the process 
of which they are only a part, and the historical imagination which 
enables him to build upon the basis of these scattered hints a more 
or less complete structure. This is necessary not simply for the 
successful writing of history, which is an art, but for the snecess- 
ful study of history, which isa science. I do not mean by histor- 
ical insight and imagination the faculty which enables a writer 
to make the past vivid and real either to himself or another, so 
that we see the figures move and hear them speak — the faculty 
which gives their peculiar charm to Scott’s romances and Renan’s 
histories, where a verisimilitude is given to the picture by skillful 
touches of local color. To be able thus to impart life to a past 
age is a great gift, but the faculty of which I am speaking is far 
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more essential and vital— the insight and imagination which not 
merely give color and life toa picture but give the picture itself ; 
which discover and reproduce the real facts, instead of merely 
dressing up imaginary facts in the garb of reality. 

The large exercise of the constructive faculty has brought 
upon many modern historians the charge of subjectivity — a word 
of odious significance. But, as a matter of fact, much of that 
which commonly goes by the name of subjectivity and is con- 
demned as a vice is, in reality, the greatest of virtues in a his- 
torian. The charge frequently means no more than that the 
historian has thought for himself instead of merely reproducing 
his sources like a parrot. Everything depends upon how he has 
done his thinking, whether he has actually and with earnest 
purpose built his structure upon the basis of his sources, or has 
simply spun fancies out of his own head. In the latter case a 
man may be rightly accused of a vicious subjectivity; in the 
former case, even if his picture is inaccurate, it is not that he 
has been unduly subjective, but that he has more or less seriously 
misunderstood his sources. To reconstruct a historic period on 
the basis of fragmentary and incomplete sources is indeed a haz- 
ardous undertaking, an undertaking requiring the greatest care 
and demanding a high order of genius, and the liability to error 
is exceedingly imminent. But the thoroughly equipped historian 
who attempts it is far more likely to reach the truth than the one 
who refuses to make any such attempt, and explicitly or im- 
plicitly treats his fragmentary sources as if they constituted a 
complete picture of the age. No progress is ever made in the 
understanding of an age until an attempt at its reconstruction has 
been made, and progress follows just in proportion to the insight 
and constructive genius of the historian and to his faithfulness 
in using his sources. ; 

The task of a historical investigator in a field where the 
sources are few and fragmentary is not unlike that of a detective. 
He must be able to see meaning in the slightest hints, to follow 
up clues that the ordinary observer would never notice. He 
must be able to suggest possibilities and to frame tentative 
theories. To the ordinary observer facts are frequently dumb, 
which to the trained and skillful detective are eloquent in mean- 
ing. The same is true of history. Two students may read such 
a document, for instance, as the Teaching of the Apostles: to 
one it conveys only comparatively unimportant information con- 
cerning the practices of a local church or churches at the partic- 
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ular period to which it belongs; to the other it brings a revelation 
touching the course of the development of an entire century and 
of the entire Christian church. If all historians were of the former 
class, the discovery of the Teaching would have been an event of 
very little significance ; but as it is; it has proved, probably, the 
most important historical document found during the present 
century. Another illustration of the point I am making may be 
drawn from the field of New Testament Theology and the His- 
tory of Doctrine. It is not a difficult matter to chronicle the 
beliefs and opinions of a particular writer so far as they are 
expressed in a particular writing. Only industry and a fair 
amount of intelligence are required. But to learn from the 
particular apostle or church Father what the development of his 
thought, or of the thought of his age, must have been, to construct 
a spiritual biography or a history of thought upon the basis of 
a few occasional epistles or sermons, that is another matter; and 
yet that is what the historian must aim to do in such measure 
as he can, if he is to lay claim to the name of historian. That 
such attempts will fall short of the ideal, that they will be marred 
with errors of greater or less magnitude goes without saying ; but 
. they will approximate the truth just in proportion as they are 
based upon a wide and accurate knowledge of all the sources and 
are the work of real insight and trained historical imagination, 
and with the passage of time the united attempts of generations 
of scholars will result in an increasing approximation to the truth. 

IV. I have been led naturally to speak of the constructive 
faculty in connection with the faithful study of the sources. 
But, as a matter of fact, the increased employment of the faculty 
in question has been due very largely to the application of the 
principle of evolution to history, and it is of that principle that I 
wish to speak next. It is a fourth mark of the modern historical 
method, and it has been fruitful of very large results in the field 
of early church history. The principle has had various and 
sometimes conflicting definitions, but as applied to history by 
modern scholars it means simply that all events and institutions 
and movements and customs and ideas and persons are to be 
viewed not as isolated facts, but as links in the iron chain of 
cause and effect. Everything, in other words, is to be viewed as 
a growth, with its roots in the past, its branches in the present; 
and, if it is to be understood, it must be studied in the light of 
its antecedents and of its environment. The factors which have 
entered into its production, and the influences which have since 
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modified its development must be discovered, and their action 
traced and explained. 

The propriety, indeed the necessity, of applying this principle 
to the study of history has long been recognized, but only in 
comparatively recent years has the principle been applied to 
ancient Christianity with any degree of rigor, and only in com- 
paratively recent years has it begun to bear fruit in radically 
changed conceptions of the nature of the history of the early 
church. Scholars, even though they recognized the general fact 
of historical evolution, were formerly content to leave many 
events entirely unexplained or accounted for merely by the direet 
interposition of supernatural forces; they were content to view 
them as entirely detached from the ordinary course of devel-»- 
ment. So the history of the early church was largely an accouat 
of various isolated events with little or no organic connection. 
Now all this is changed. The principle of evolution has been 
applied all along the line. In the history of life, of worship, of 
government, of literature, of doctrine, — everywhere the dom'- 
nance of this principle is recognized ; and not simply the genesis 
and development of this or that custom or institution or idea withi.. 
the church, but the genesis and development of Christianity itself 
are studied in the light of it. No competent church historian is 
content now to confine himself to tracing the progress of the 
Christian church after it was already in the field. He recognizes 
that its antecedents and its genesis must be examined. He goes 
back of the Day of Pentecost, back even of Christ and his apos- 
tles, to the Jewish and Gentile world to find, if he can, the forces 
which entered into the production and which moulded the devel- 
opment of the new faith. And when he comes to the study of 
particular phases of the life of the church, the same principle is 
consistently followed. In the history of literature he is not con- 
tent with recording, for instance, the differences between the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of John. He inquires how the 
differences are to.be explained. Why have we two pictures of 
Christ so radically unlike? What led the Synoptists to write as 
they did and the author of the fourth Gospel to write in so dif- 
ferent a way? What was there in their personality, in their 
training, in their experiences, or in the circumstances under 
which they wrote to account for the differences? And so with 
the development of doctrine. The historian now is not satisfied 
merely to register (however exhaustively) the doctrinal contents 
of this or that writing, or the doctrinal views of this or that 
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apostle or Father. It is necessary to trace the origin of the 
views in question ; to show how they grew out of earlier views, or 
out of the character and experience of those who first gave them 
utterance. In fact, nothing is to be accepted by the historian 
ready made. He must see it and he must show it in the making, 
if he would be faithful to his office. 

But it is clear that, with this conception of history, the his- 
torian enters upon a new and vastly enlarged field of research. 
The facts given in his sources become points of departure for 
extended excursions into the unrecorded life of the past, and as 
he goes on making thorough work of his inquiries the questions 
multiply and he finds himself compelled to seek far beyond the 
confines of his original field for the factors and the influences 
which shall explain the phenomena with which he is dealing. 
Thus his outlook grows gradually wider and his points of view 
multiply ; and it is this increased breadth of interest which con- 
stitutes the fifth and last of the marks and causes of progress in 
the study of early church history of which I wish to speak. 

V. Breadth of interest resulting in the multiplication of points 
of view. It is just here that the chief advance upon the princi- 
ples and methods of the Tiibingen school is to be recognized. 
- The great master of that school, Ferdinand Christian Baur, was 
free, if any one ever was, from theological prejudice. He was 
diligent and rigorous in his use of the sources; he was gifted 
with a marvelous constructive faculty which he employed with 
unsurpassed keenness and boldness ; he accepted the principle of 
evolution and applied it in a° most thoroughgoing way to the 
history of the early church; and yet his picture of the first two 
centuries is now everywhere recognized as utterly incorrect in its 
chief and essential features. Why is this? Simply because he 
was under the domination of a rigid philosophical system which 
narrowed his outlook and prevented him from seeing a multitude 
of historical facts of a different character from those upon which 
he based his reconstruction. Under the influence of Hegelianism 
he regarded the process of development as a purely immanent 
process, working itself out through a series of ‘self-posited theses, 
antitheses and syntheses. According to Hegel there must be 
such a succession of thesis, antithesis and synthesis in every pro- 
cess of evolution; and it was in the light of this theory that Baur 
undertook to explain the early development of Christianity and 
the rise of the ancient Catholic Church, rightly recognizing the 


latter as the cardinal problem in church history. Starting with 
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the antagonism in the early apostolic age between the Judaizers 
and Paul, he found in Jewish Christianity (which he identified 
with the platform of the Judaizers) and in Gentile Christianity 
(which he identified with Paulinism) his thesis and antithesis, 
out of which, after a series of struggles and compromises, was 
evolved, toward the end of the second century, the ancient Catholic 
Church — the synthesis of the two opposing tendencies. The pic- 
ture was a fascinating one. The self-consistency and logical rigor 
of the whole process made it extremely imposing, and it was be- 
lieved by multitudes that the great problems of early Christian his- 
tory had all been solved and settled forever ; and though conserva- 
tive theologians protested and defended the traditional views, their 
protests were of little avail, for they had no consistent explanation 
of the development of the free and simple Gospel of Christ into 
the exclusive and elaborate Catholicism of the third and following 
centuries to set over against that of Baur. Indeed, they failed to 
appreciate the importance and significance of the problem, and 
so their own reconstruction of the history was as far astray as 
Baur’s, while it lacked the conspicuous merit possessed by the 
latter of clearly recognizing and honestly attempting to solve a 
serious and momentous difficulty. 

But though the Tibingen theory was not overthrown by its 
conservative opponents, it was not long before doubt as to the 
validity of the method and the soundness of the results began to 
penetrate even the circle of Baur’s own disciples; and in 1857 
Albrecht Ritschl published the second edition of his “ Rise of the 
Old Catholic Church,” a publication which marks the opening of 
a new era in the study of early church history, the era in which 
we still live. I say the publication marked the beginning of a 
new era. As a matter of fact, it was only gradually that the new 
principles laid down in it secured recognition, and it is only 
within the last fifteen or twenty years that they have become 
widely dominant. MRitschl had begun as an adherent of the 
Tubingen school, and in the first edition of the work just men- 
tioned, published in 1850, he had maintained the characteristic 
theses of that school; but with the second edition he broke away 
completely from its philosophical dogmatism and offered a recon- 
struction of the history of the first two centuries, which was 
much nearer the truth than Baur’s, and which, for the first time, 
supplied an effective weapon against the latter. 

The essence of the advance made by Ritschl lies simply in the 
denial that the evolution of early Christianity was a purely im- 
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manent process, and in the recognition of certain outside forces 
as determinative factors in the development. The cardinal factor 
assumed by Ritschl was the spirit of the Graeco-Roman world. 
According to his interpretation, the rise of Catholicism, which 
means the substitution of institutionalism, ecclesiasticism and 
sacerdotalism for the spiritual individualism of the earliest period, 
was due primarily to the influence of the Greco-Roman spirit, 
which came into the church with the conversion of the Gentiles 
in the first century, and which was thenceforth a controlling 
factor in its development. The correctness of this thesis, stated 
in this general form, is one of the assured results of modern 
historical scholarship. But the important fact in this connection 
is not the correctness or incorrectness of Ritschl’s account of the 
rise of the Old Catholic Church (at many points indeed his picture 
needs decided modifications) ; the important fact is that he showed 
the fallacy of the theory of immanent evolution when applied to 
early church history, and the necessity of looking outside of Chris- 
tianity for an explanation of the course its history actually took. 
This meant the emancipation of early church history from the 
domination of a narrow philosophical dogmatism and the broad- 
ening of the historian’s outlook and interest. If Graeco-Roman 
culture constitutes a determining factor in the development, if 
any outside influence may constitute such a factor, then it be- 
comes of the utmost importance for the student of early Christian 
history to study the relation between Greco-Roman culture and 
Christianity in all its aspects, to study the relation of the church 
to all the external forces with which it comes in contact, or, in 
other words, to the whole of its environment. Thus the points of 
view for the study of the early church began immediately to 
multiply, and the result was an accession of historical knowledge 
almost beyond compute. The sources, viewed from so many 
sides and under such various aspects, took on new meaning. 
Many which the narrow and rigid theory of the Tiibingen school 
had made it necessary to pronounce spurious and to assign to a 
later age were now seen to be the products of the earlier period 
and to have their proper place in the development ; for, where 
the influence of outside factors is recognized, there is of course 
much more elasticity and flexibility in the resultant process, and 
even widely variant types become possible and explicable. Still 
further, when the influence of environment, which a man feels in 
spite of himself and all unconsciously, had been substituted for 
theological controversy as the determining factor in the develop- 
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ment, it became possible to explain the inconsistencies, inaccura- 
cies and contradictions in the sources without impugning the 
honesty of their authors, and thus even when a document was 
seen not to belong in the place to which tradition had assigned it, 
it still had a true place of its own and constituted a competent 
witness for the actual conditions of life and thought at some 
stage in the church’s growth. 

It now became possible, moreover, as it had not been before, to 
make good use of sources of all sorts and types, and to utilize 
even the most neglected of them in the most unexpected ways. 
Under the stress of the Tiibingen theory every document had to 
be labelled and given its place in an inflexible series. Epistles 
written with a purely practical purpose (like Philippians, 1 Peter 
and Hebrews) had to be viewed as “ tendency-writings,” com- 
posed in the interest of a particular theological school, and of 
course many writings were thus wholly misinterpreted, and the 
significance of others which did not easily lend themselves to 
such interpretation was underestimated. Thus, with all the dili- 
gence of the school in the study of the sources, they were not 
utilized as they might have been. If a new document made 
its appearance the first question asked was not “ What new light 
does it bring us?” but ‘“ Where does it belong in the familiar 
series?” It is a significant fact in this connection that almost 
no notable discoveries of sources were made during the reign of 
the Tiibingen school, while, on the other hand, since the new era 
opened, the discoveries have multiplied with marvelous rapidity 
with the passing of the years! It is easy to understand in the 
light of what has been said why the criticism of the documents 
should have constituted so large a part of the labors of the 
Tiibingen school. Such literary criticism is always necessary. 
But we have learned in recent years, under the influence of new 
principles, that literary criticism is but a small part of the his- 
torian’s work ; that there is far more to do in discovering what 
the sources actually have to say, and in drawing the picture which 
they suggest, than in fitting them into the picture already drawn. 

It would be an error to give the name of Ritschlianite to all 
recent church historians that have felt the influence of Ritschl, 
and to assign them all to the so-called Ritschlian school. As a 
matter of fact, there are many of them who are quite out of sym- 
pathy with Ritschl’s theological positions and are as far as possible 
from being adherents of his school. Indeed, there has lately arisen 
a group of younger historians in Germany who condemn Ritschl 
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because his outlook was too narrow and his points of view too 
few, and who claim that. no real advance can be made until we 
cut loose from the theory that the development of Christianity 
was determined solely, or even chiefly, by Greco-Roman influ- 
ence, and seek for the dominating factors in the life and culture 
of the Orient. It is to be observed, however, that they are not 
repudiating Ritschl’s fundamental principle, but are only giving 
it still wider application, and are thus in reality true exponents 
of the new historical method introduced by him. The advance 
they advocate is to be recognized as entirely legitimate, indeed as 
most salutary. The influence of Oriental peoples may be found 
to have been more remote and less controlling than the influence 
of the Greco-Roman world, but that it played some part in the 
development of Christianity the modern student of history, who 
is constantly discovering fresh evidences of the solidarity of the 
_ race, cannot for a moment doubt; and our understanding of the 
history will certainly be promoted by this new enlargement of our 
interests and multiplication of our points of view. Already, in 
fact, interesting results have been reached in the sphere of Chris- 
tian worship, where the dominating influence of Oriental mys- 
ticism and theosophy has been discovered in more than one product 
of the early centuries. 

The enlargement of the historian’s outlook, the multiplication 
of his points of view, which has come about in the manner de- 
scribed, means not simply an increased interest in the setting of 
Christianity and the influence upon it of its complex environment, 
which brings Christian history and general history much closer 
together, to the lasting advantage of both, but it means also an 
enhanced interest in the various phases of the church’s own life. 
The theological development was everything to the Tiibingen 
school, for the controlling principle of the entire evolution was 
theological controversy. But with the new era came a new inter- 
est in other aspects of Christianity. The development was now 
recognized as many-sided. All the elements in the life of the 
ancient world —its ethics, its domestic and social customs, its 
modes of worship, its hopes and fears, its superstitions, its ideas 
and ideals, its literature, its laws, its forms of government — 
everything made itself felt, not as a mere external and modifying 
influence, but as an integral factor in the development. The 
ancient world lived on in the church, all the elements of its 
composite and many-sided life being absorbed and assimilated by 
the new faith, as it became steadily more and more the faith of 
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the world. What a magnificent vista is opened before the his- 
torical student by this consideration! Into the life of modern 
Christendom are woven the now inextricable and almost indis- 
tinguishable threads of the life of ancient Syria and Egypt and 
Palestine and Greece and Rome, and the study of Christianity is 
the study not of a simple and isolated faith, which has interest 
only to its adherents, but of the most complex institution the 
world has seen, a product of the rich and varied civilization of 
antiquity, and the medium through which that civilization has 
entered into and dominated the life of the modern world. It is 
evident that the ancient age of the church, the age in which it 
assimilated the old world and took on the form which a great 
part of the church has borne ever since, is rich in historical sig- 
nificance, and it is evident that the questions which throng the 
student of that age ’must be well-nigh infinite in number and 
variety. Much has been done and is doing all the time in this 
most fascinating and pregnant field, but the work is only begin- 
ning, and through the strenuous days and years of many a genera- 
tion to come it will go on, may we not hope, till the questions that 
now press most urgently upon us have been answered and the 
problems that now most baffle and perplex us have been solved. 
A. C. McGirrert. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





ARCHAOLOGY AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THERE has been an inclination of late to set Archeology over 
against Higher Criticism, as though it were a separate discipline, 
and not only separate from, but opposed to the Higher Criticism. 
I suppose that Professor A. H. Sayce’s works, and particularly 
“The Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” are responsible for 
this opposition to one another in the public mind. In reality, 
higher criticism is nothing but the literary criticism of the Bible, 
and therefore includes in itself the use of archeology. Given 
a text determined by the lower criticism, it is the business of the 
higher criticism to interpret that text upon its literary side ; to 
determine, that is, questions of date, authorship, method of com- 
position and the like. To determine these questions, it draws upon 
all accessible material, and consequently upon archeological 
material. As Professor Sayce has conceived of higher criticism 
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in the volume to which I have referred, higher criticism is the 
closet criticism of the Bible text and its interpretation, as opposed 
to the study of that text in connection with the history of sur- 
rounding countries as known from their monuments, and in dis- 
tinction from the knowledge, if there be any, obtained from the 
monuments of Palestine itself. 

It should be needless to say that any one who is entitled to be 
called a higher critic would not accept such an interpretation of 
the sphere of his work; but on the other hand, it is true that 
there has been an inclination to develop closet criticism of the 
Old Testament to an extreme degree, depending on subjective 
data, that is, on the impression made upon the mind of the critic 
by the style, the thought, the doctrine and the like. 

While the study of style and the study of the development of 
thought are necessary parts of the historical and literary criticism 
of any work, and while there is a science of the study of these, so 
that it is quite possible to say that such and such a thing could 
not have been written in such and such a period, because its style 
and language belong clearly to such and such another period, or 
because its conceptions in regard to certain matters are such as 
do not appear before or after such and such a period, neverthe- 
less it is also true that there is a large subjective element in this 
discipline, and it is necessary to check the results obtained through 
it by data of a more objective character. 

Writers who are protesting against the present development of 
the critical study of the Old Testament call attention to the 
change which has taken place among the students of Homer, of 
the Veda, of Buddhism, of the Avestan literature; and it is a 
fact that there has been in these fields a most remarkable change 
of view with regard to the value of subjective or literary evidence 
alone. 

A quarter of a century ago the Wolfian theory of the division 
of the Homeric poems was still extremely influential. This theory, 
which divided Homer into a great number of smaller poems 
worked together at a later time, while depending primarily upon 
the internal study of the poems themselves, was supported by cer- 
tain archeological evidence, or what was then supposed to be 
archeological evidence. It was claimed, for instance, that, if 
writing were not absolutely unknown, at least it was impossible 
to write in those early days poems of such great length, while it 
was clearly impracticable for one man to have composed and carried 
them in his mind. It was further contended that, historically, 
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the conditions represented in the poems were incorrect; the very 
existence of Troy was denied, and in some quarters there was an 
inclination to resolve the Homeric poems, as a whole, into sun 
myths. About this time Schliemann began to make his famous 
discoveries at Hissarlik, and proclaimed to the world that he had 
discovered the Troy of Homer, proved the accuracy of the Iliad, and 
even found the treasure of Priam. He believed that he had fully 
proved the historical accuracy of the Iliad. Further discoveries at 
Hissarlik, Mycene and elsewhere in Greece have shown us that 
Schliemann, on the one side, and the extreme Homeric critics, on 
the other side, were both wrong. We have not, it is true, dis- 
covered long writings of a very early period in Greece; but, on 
the other hand, we have obtained evidence that writing was known 
and commonly practiced at a much earlier period than was for- 
merly supposed, and that, at the time ordinarily assigned by the 
traditional theory to the poems of Homer the historical condi- 
tions of the country corresponded in general to the representa- 
tions of the Homeric poems. We are assured that some, at least, 
of the descriptions of Mycene and other ancient cities in the 
Homeric poems are historically correct, and rest upon contempo- 
rary information or personal knowledge; that Troy existed and 
that it was destroyed, though rebuilt later. On the other hand, 
the modern student of Homer does not suppose that this archzo- 
logical evidence of the historical trustworthiness of certain facts 
and descriptions made use of in the poems is an evidence that 
those poems are sober history throughout. Myths and legends 
are woven in; gods play a part which is manifestly unhistorical ; 
there is a child-like representation of the relations of gods to men, 
and of men to one another. On the literary side, the antiquity 
and the unity of the poems are now generally acknowledged. 
Critical study and archeological explorations have produced a 
complete change also in our conceptions of Roman history. First 
of all, we had the traditional Roman history, as handed down by 
Livy, with Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf. This was 
accepted literally. Then it received a rationalistic interpretation, 
by which the wolf was interpreted not as meaning a wolf, but as 
giving a picture merely of the rough and fierce training of the lads. 
All of those quaint old stories which Livy and other Latin writers 
told so literally were interpreted in the same way. The first 
Roman history that I learned was the history of Livy with such 
rationalistic interpretations. Next came the period of destructive 
criticism, when all this was discarded, and we were told that we 
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knew nothing of Roman history until the end of the period of 
the Kings, or a little later. Everything was treated as unreliable. 
These were myths, fables and traditions, out of which it was 
impossible to obtain anything of the character of reliable history. 
Next came the study of the ancient monuments, and particularly 
the excavations at Rome, conducted by Lanciani, the careful 
investigation of material by Mommsen and his school, and the 
new Roman history, resting not merely on the books which the 
Romans have handed down to us, but upon these checked, cor- 
rected, supplemented and interpreted by the monuments left 
beneath the ground, by means of which, in conjunction with the 
literary remains, it has been possible to reconstruct Roman history 
almost from the time of Romulus and Remus. 

The history of the study of the Veda, of the Avestan literature, 
and of Buddhism is similar to that of the Homeric poems. To- 
day the best scholars have outlived the age of radicalism, with 
its tendency to push dates down to a comparatively late period, 
to deny reputed authorship, or everywhere to find composite 
authorship, and to reconstruct texts with minute subdivision. At 
least a more conservative tendency has set in, and Indian and 
Persian traditions receive more respect than they have for many 
a day. The support which the traditions of Buddhism, for 
instance, have received from recent archzological finds forms a 
striking illustration. With reference to dates, as a second point, 
there is a present inclination to push the Veda back a millennium 
or two earlier, rather than to make its time later. Although this 
cannot be said, altogether, with regard to the date of the Avesta, 
a statement to the like effect may be made with regard to its text, 
with which such liberties formerly were taken. Geldner, of Ber- 
lin, who held at one time so radical a position in the field of 
Avestan criticism, is now extremely conservative in all matters of 
textual criticism. In his recent monumental edition of the Aves- 
tan texts, he states his views thus: ‘The higher criticism has 
only a slight field of activity in the Avesta. The attempt to dis- 
tinguish between what is old and what is new in the remnants 
preserved in the final Sassanian redaction of the Avesta canon, 
is a hopeless undertaking. . . . So much the more is there oppor- 
tunity, however, for the lower text criticism.” The inclination in 
general among Indian and Persian scholars to-day is to push back 
the dates of the sacred books, to accept the traditional views in a 
modified form and to maintain unity of authorship. 

Somewhat similar to this has been the movement in the field 
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of New Testament criticism. In the first half of this century, 
Strauss, Baur and the Tiibingen school submitted the New Testa- 
ment writings to a most searching criticism. The result was a 

“denial of the traditional authorship of many of the books of the 
New Testament, the reference of almost all of those books to late 
dates, and a tendency toward the analysis of the books themselves, 
referring them to a divided authorship. 

With regard to the Book of the Acts, Professor Ramsay, in his 
“ St. Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Citizen,” makes this 
statement (p. 10): “ Setting aside various exceptional cases, and 
also leaving out of sight the strictly ‘orthodox’ view, which 
accepts Acts as truth, without seeking to compare or to criticise 
(a view which in its simplicity and completeness needs neither 
defence nor examination), we may say that for a time the general 
drift of criticism was to conceive the book as a work composed in 
the second century with the intention of so representing (or rather 
misrepresenting) the facts as to suit the writer’s opinion about the 
Church questions of his own time. All the theories of this class 
imply that the atmosphere and surroundings of the work are of 
the second-century type; and such theories have to be founded 
on a proof that the details are represented in an accurate way and 
colored by second-century ideas. The efforts of that earlier 
school of critics were directed to give the required proof; and in 
the attempt they displayed a misapprehension of the real charac- 
ter of ancient life and Roman history which is often astonishing, 
and which has been decisively disproved in the progress of Roman 
historical investigation. All such theories belong to the pre- 
Mommsenian epoch of Roman history. They are now impossible 
for a rational and educated critic; and they hardly survive except 
in popular magazines and novels of the semi-religious order.” 

It will be seen from this quotation that Professor Ramsay claims 
that it is, at least in part, a better knowledge of Roman history 
which has rendered the former view untenable. He himself has 
contributed to this by his archzxological explorations in Asia 
Minor. It is true that some of the best critical scholars of the 
Book of the Acts do not accept Professor Ramsay’s views with 
regard to that work, but it is also true that no one now maintains 
the views with regard to the extremely late date and the historical 
untrustworthiness of the material contained in the book which 
characterized the criticisms of fifty years ago. 

In the study of the Gospels, the result of the distinctively lit- 
erary study of the text, with comparison of new manuscripts, 
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together with the discovery of contemporary, or almost contem- 
porary, material of various sorts by exploration and archzological 
research, has been a change of opinion with regard to the dates of 
those books, and the Gospels are now assigned by all the best 
critics, if not to a date quite as early as the traditional date, at 
least to a date, with the exception of the fourth Gospel, well within 
the first century after Christ, which makes them, therefore, the 
testimony of eye-witnesses.! 

On the other hand, the discovery of this archeological material 
and of these additional texts has very greatly changed our views 
with regard to the method of the composition of the Gospels, and 
has shown that some familiar passages are not only not historical 
but even later interpolations. It is something of a shock to find 
that some of the sayings of our Lord, perhaps even the beautiful 
words from the cross, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” are later interpolations; that the doxology added 
to the Lord’s Prayer in the Gospel of St. Matthew, to which we 
have been accustomed from our infancy, was not spoken by our 
Lord ; or that the beautiful story in the seventh chapter of St. John, 
of the woman taken in adultery, does not belong to the Gospel. 
For if the result of these investigations has been to establish the 
general accuracy and reliability, as well as the early date of the 
Gospels, the Acts and many, if not all, of the Epistles attributed 
to St. Paul, it has not established the old so-called “ orthodox” 
views with regard to these books. There is an inclination among 
extreme conservatives to be jubilant over Harnack’s results, but 
in reality Harnack renders the old conservative view impossible 
quite as much as the extreme radical position of Baur and the 
later critics who were more or less influenced by the Tiibingen 
school of criticism. 

But while in Homeric study, in the study of Roman history, of 
the Veda, the Avesta, the Buddhistic literature and the books of 
the New Testament, the tendency has been toward a rehabilita- 
tion of the older views regarding date, unity of composition and 
general historical credibility, — so far, at least, in Homer, for 
instance, as this depends upon local coloring and historical refer- 
ences, — the tendency among Old Testament critics has been more 
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1 It is interesting to note by the way that, as over against Strauss, Renan, 
who is ordinarily classed in the same category with Strauss, maintained in his 
“Vie de Jésus,” and in his succeeding works upon the early Christian Church, 
that view of the early date of these writings to which Harnack has lately 
given the authority of his great name. 
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and more in the opposite direction. The Pentateuch is divided 
by each new critic more minutely than by the preceding, and the 
inclination is to refer its composition, or at least its final composi- 
tion, to an always later date. To take one example, Cornill finds 
the following constituents of the Hexateuch: J', J?, J*, E}, E?, 
D, Dh, Dp, P!, P?, P* (an indefinite number of writers of the P 
school, a substitute for P®, P*, P®, etc.), H, Rj, Rd, Rp, anda 
number of fragments not included in any of these. The late ex- 
President of Dartmouth, Dr. S. C. Bartlett, in his recent book 
entitled “The Veracity of the Hexateuch,” says, justly enough : 
“Now it may be safely said that the verdict of the best judge 
of literary questions would pronounce such discernment as this 
impossible and the claim preposterous.” 

It must not be understood that all of those who are called 
higher critics make such analyses as this. Dillmann, for instance, 
finds in these minute subdivisions nothing but “ hypotheses of 
embarrassment.” Professor Driver, speaking of the Yahwistic 
and Elohistic narratives in the Pentateuch (J and E), holds that 
even in the matter of the lines of demarcation between these and 
the parts assigned to the redactor, we can seldom claim more than 
a relative probability. But the general tendency of Old Testa- 
ment criticism at the present moment is against these more con- 
servative critics, toward subdividing the Hexateuch more and 
more, and assigning its final redaction to an ever later date. 

Not only is this the case with the Hexateuch, the latest works 
on the book of Isaiah show the same inclination in the treatment 
of that book. The book is divided, partly on the ground of style, 
partly on the ground of thought, into a large number of sections, 
some of which are ascribed to Isaiah, some to later unknown 
prophets, and some to redactors who have worked over earlier 
material of Isaiah himself. While practically all critics are 
agreed in separating the book of Isaiah into two main portions, 
—of which the latter, chapters xl.—lxvi., are regarded as exilic 
and post-exilic, “the Deutero-Isaiah,’— there is absolutely no 
agreement among critics as to the further subdivision of either of 
these main divisions of the book. Nevertheless, as I have said, 
each succeeding work shows an inclination toward greater minute- 
ness of subdivision, the extreme point up to the present having 
been reached by Dr. Cheyne. 

Similar analyses of almost all the other books of the Old 
Testament canon have been made or are in process of making. 
Hand in hand with this tendency to divide and subdivide the 
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books of the Old Testament, there has developed an inclination 
to assign both the completed products and also the constituents 
out of which those products were composed to even later dates. 
The redaction of the Hexateuch was not completed before the 
third century B. C., if then. Portions of the book of Isaiah are 
referred to a time as late as the Maccabees, the whole of the 
Wisdom literature is carried down into the post-exilic period, and 
the entire book of Psalms is relegated to the same epoch, some of 
the Psalms being dated as fate as Herod. 

This treatment of the Old Testament books in regard to date, 
authorship and composition has, of course, affected the whole 
conception of Hebrew history. Not long ago it was the custom 
to regard the times that preceded David as unhistorical. With 
David true history began; before David we could reconstruct the 
history of Israel only in the most shadowy manner. The records 
of that period were very much like those which Livy gives us of 
the early Roman days, the days of Romulus and Remus and their 
successors; but from the time of David on, we dealt with actual 
history. But much of the material which critics of twenty and 
even ten years ago supposed enabled them to follow the religious 
development of‘ Israel from the time of David onward has now 
been referred to the post-exilic period ; roughly speaking, it may 
be said that doubt has been cast on everything which precedes 
the time of the Prophet Jeremiah, that is, the close of the seventh 
century before Christ. With his writings, which are universally 
regarded as authentic as to the main body of the book, although 
there is even here a considerable amount of reworking, the. fairly 
undisputed religious history of Israel commences, and from this 
time we date backward and forward. All writings of an earlier 
date have been so much worked over that there is grave uncer- 
tainty as to the dependence which can be placed upon them as 
representing the actual thought of earlier times. 

The reaction against this tendency to divide and subdivide the 
books of the Old. Testament, and to refer them, both as to their 
literary composition and their actual content, to very late dates, 
is beginning to make itself felt. Sayce and Hommel particularly 
have appealed to archeology as contradicting these results. 
These two writers have drawn a picture of the primitive civ- 
ilization of Babylonia, Egypt and Arabia, as we know it from 
the monuments, and have argued that since the countries with 
which Israel came into contact had reached a considerable de- 
gree of civilization at the time of Moses, therefore, of neces- 
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sity, Israel had done the same. They have made much use of 
the revelations of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets in regard to the 
conditions of Palestine before the entrance of the Israelites. 
This is the real gist of their argument, although they do not 
present it in exactly this form: If the country which the Is- 
raelites conquered possessed a high civilization; if the land out 
of which the Israelites came, namely Egypt, possessed a high 
civilization; if the lands with which Israel was connected, namely 
Babylonia and Arabia, possessed a high civilization ; — then, of 
necessity, the Hebrews also must have been civilized, capable of 
producing codes of law and literary documents, and with a religion 
already highly developed at the time that they entered Canaan. 
Both of these writers point out the fact that the result of recent 
discoveries has been to push back the date of civilization, so that 
we now know that Babylonia and Egypt were highly civilized 
four and five thousand years before Christ; and from this they 
argue that we must in the same way push back the civilization of 
Israel. Of -course, the extreme conservatives have hailed both 
Sayce and Hommel as “ Daniels come to judgment ;” ultimately 
they will, in all probability, be as much disappointed in them as 
Shylock was in Portia. 

Sayce and Hommel treat Old Testament problems in a manner 
which reminds me somewhat of a fellow-student of mine many 
years ago. This young man wrote a couple of books with a view 
to defending what he called “legitimacy.” Legitimacy was his 
watchword. He hated and detested the house of David because 
of its usurpation of the heritage legitimately belonging to Saul 
and his house. Judah was a usurper of that which legitimately 
belonged to Israel, and so forth. Here was conservatism with a 
vengeance, conservatism so extreme that it became radicalism 
and must be defended by arguments subversive, not only of 
everything upon which the traditional views rested, but also of 
everything on which any sort of sober criticism could depend. 

This, it seems to me, is what Hommel and Sayce have done, 
and more particularly the latter in his last work, “The Early 
History of the Hebrews.” In order to carry back to a remote 
antiquity the history and religion of Israel, they have sacrificed 
the very principles on which not only the traditional but also any 
rational view of Hebrew history and Hebrew religious develop- 
ment must be founded. But if we refuse to accept the conclu- 
sions of Sayce and Hommel, and characterize their methods as 
subversive, it must nevertheless be recognized that they are the 
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protagonists of a genuine reaction against the prevalent, extremely 
subjective method of studying the Old Testament, similar to that 
which has wrought such changes in the New Testament field, and 
which has revolutionized the study of Greek, Indian and Persian 
history, religion and literature. 

And now let us ask ourselves what archeology has actually 
done to throw light upon the pages of the Old Testament; and 
first what has been done in the countries outside of Palestine? 
In a general way, archeological researches in Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt and Palestine have revealed to us the existence of 
more or less highly civilized peoples living in ,those countries 
from certainly 4000 B. c. onward, and not only living in those 
countries, but establishing great empires and communicating 
freely one with another. The whole of Western Asia, with 
Egypt and the Islands of the Sea, was in the sphere of civilization 
long before the time of Abraham. 

Turning to Egypt, we find that archeological researches here 
have thrown almost no direct light upon the Bible. Certain 
references and allusions in the book of Genesis have perhaps 
found a fuller explanation, but up to the present moment the 
historical statements of that or the following book have not been 
confirmed. We are not yet able to date with certainty the period 
of the exile, or to prove, from Egyptian sources, the presence of 
Israel in Egypt. Some time ago, by a process of reasoning from 
the historical conditions of Egypt as revealed by the monuments, 
the majority of scholars had reached the view that the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus was Menephtah; but one of the very latest discov- 
eries in Egypt, the first inscription upon which the name of Israel 
appears, throws serious doubt upon the commonly accepted view. 
This inscription, following Petrie’s translation, reads as follows: 

“ For the sun of Egypt has wrought this change ; he was born 
as the fated means of revenging it, the king Menephtah. Chiefs 
bend down, saying, ‘ Peace to thee;’ not one of the nine raises 
the head. Vanquished are the Tehennu (North Africans) ; the 
Kheta (Hittites) are quieted; ravaged is Pa-kannu (Kanan) 
with all violence; taken is Ascadni (Askelon?); seized is 
Kazmel; Yenu (Yanoh) of the Syrians is made as though it had 
not existed; the people of Israel is spoiled, it hath no seed; 
Syria has become as widows in the land of Egypt; all lands 
together are in peace. Every one that was a marauder hath been 
subdued by the king Menephtah, who gives life like the sun every 
day.” 
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Now, if this Menephtah was really the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
under whom Israel escaped into the desert, what does he mean 
by placing Israel along with Canaan, Philistia and Syria, among 
the people whom he conquered in his Syrian campaign? Did he, 
by the way, ever conduct such a Syrian campaign? Is the whole 
inscription, as at least one Egyptian scholar has suggested, a 
mere copy of the inscriptions of his ancestors detailing their 
victories, which this vain-glorious monarch attributed to himself, 
in a fashion not unknown upon Egyptian monuments? This 
view would throw back the mention of Israel to a still earlier 
period, and thus increase the historical perplexity. 

But most astonishing in its bearing upon the story of Canaan, 
of all the discoveries in Egypt, was the discovery of the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets. These tablets contain letters from Egyptian 
governors and semi-independent rulers in Syria and Palestine 
addressed to the Egyptian monarch in the fourteenth century 
before Christ. They show us the existence of a number of cities 
at that period, owning a more or less complete allegiance to 
Egypt, and yet so ‘strongly affected by Babylonian influences, 
that even the medium of correspondence between them and Egypt 
was the Babylonian script and language. Syria and Palestine 
were overrun by the Hittites from the north and by the uprising 
of some people, apparently in the southern part of Judah, known 
as Khabiri. At that early day, contrary to what had seemed to 
be the explicit statement of the Hebrew scriptures, Jerusalem 
was already known ‘by that name and was a centre of worship. 
Almost all of the prominent cities which appear in the later 
Biblical narrative were in existence at that time. From certain 
corruptions of the Babylonian script used in these letters it would 
seem that the people of Palestine spoke at that time a language 
either identical with or closely akin to Hebrew. This gives us a 
picture of Canaan before the days of its conquest by the Hebrews. 
After that conquest we have absolutely nothing from the Egyp- 
tian records. The books of Kings and Chronicles mention an 
alliance and a matrimonial connection with Egypt in the time of 
Solomon and his son, and the invasion of Palestine in the time 
of the latter, and Chronicles mentions another invasion in the 
time of Asa, and both Isaiah and Jeremiah refer to alliances with 
Egypt. But we are not able to confirm these statements from 
the Egyptian monuments. We have learned a great deal about 
the religion of Egypt from those monuments, but we have found 
nothing to throw any direct light on the development of the 
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religion of Israel. It has been suggested that the bull, which 
became an object of semi-adoration among the Jews, was borrowed 
from the Egyptians, and that the ark or box in which, among 
the Jews, the Divine Law was carried, was borrowed from the 
Egyptians, who carried about the divinity or the symbol of the 
divinity in a similar ark. But either or both of these religious 
practices might as well be referred to Babylonian origin. 

Archeological research in Pheenicia has, up to this time, 
resulted in the discovery of nothing of any very great antiquity. 
The most important discoveries in the Pheenician field, so far as 
the Bible is concerned, are perhaps the Marseilles sacrificial 
tablet and some inscriptions discovered in various places con- 
taining names of divinities. These show us the close relation 
between the Hebrew and the Phenician, not only in language 
and script, but also, so far as our knowledge of Pheenician mat- 
ters yet goes, in the titles given to priests and judges and in the 
names used for divinities, for some of these Pheenician divine 
names reappear in the Hebrew language in personal and geo- 
graphical names. 

As to the other nations in the immediate neighborhood of 
Israel, we have obtained from Moab the Mesha stone, which gives 
us a new view of the relations of Moab and Israel about the time 
of Ahab, confirming, and to some extent correcting, the state- 
ments of the Bible, and that is all. 

From northern Syria we are just beginning to obtain results. 
The German excavations at Sinjirli resulted in the discovery of 
Aramezan inscriptions of a religio- historical character, giving, 
among other things, new material for the linguistic study of the 
dialectical peculiarities of the Bible. The oldest Aramean 
inscription yet found is a religious inscription, discovered a few 
years since at the little town of Nirab, near Aleppo. This dates 
from about 1500 before Christ. 

From Aramzan and other sources we have been enabled to 
explain somewhat better the geographical representations in the 
account of David’s conquests, and so far the historical references 
of the Bible have been confirmed. From Aramezan and Egyptian 
inscriptions we have learned something about the Hittites, and a 
number of monuments of that people have also been found; but 
as these have not been deciphered with any certainty, we are un- 
able yet to say what bearing Hittite archeology may have upon 
the Bible records. From Arabia we have obtained inscriptions 


which have materially changed the current views about the early 
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conditions of that country, but nothing which has thrown any 
certain light upon the Bible. 

Our most important discoveries, so far as inscriptions are con- 
cerned, have come from Assyria and Babylonia. Historically, 
from the Assyrian inscriptions we have obtained material which 
has thrown much light on Bible chronology, and, according to 
the general opinion of Bible scholars, enabled us to correct that 
chronology. The Assyrian historical inscriptions have, more- 
over, by the general view which they have given us of the relation 
of the countries of Western Asia to one another, enabled us to 
reconstruct the political history of the period from David onward, 
and have shown us that the Bible records for that period are in 
substance correct. They have also enabled us to put new life 
into the Bible, in that they have given us a picture of the condi- 
tions of all Western Asia, and have explained why certain alli- 
ances were made, wars undertaken and so forth. 

From Assyria and Babylonia combined we have obtained much 
literary material of the greatest value for the study of the early 
records of Israel and also of the religious development of the 
Hebrews. We have the Babylonian form of the flood story almost 
complete, which we are able to compare with the Hebrew version ; 
we have the story of the Creation, and perhaps that of Adam and 
Eve; we have the Tower of Babel, and much more Babylonian 
and Assyrian material has in this way thrown a great deal of 
light upon the Bible. Historically these discoveries have shown 
the substantial accuracy of Samuel and Kings. From a religious 
standpoint we have obtained much material for the comparative 
study of the religious thought of Israel. It has been made clear 
that Babylonia was intimately connected with Palestine from about 
4000 Bs. c. down to 1300 B. c. From that period down to the 
time of Ahab we have no account of any relation between the 
two countries; but from Ahab’s time onward the relation between 
Palestine and Assyria and Babylonia was very close. 

What we have learned of a historical or literary or religious 
character from Assyrian and Babylonian records sometimes sup- 
ports the traditional views; sometimes it directly contradicts 
them. Our discoveries in Babylonia have shown that the book 
of Daniel is not true history ; that the writer was ignorant of the 
actual history of Babylonia and Persia to which references are 
made in that book. The same is true of the book of Esther. On 
the other hand, we have obtained proof of the accuracy of some of 
the historical facts recorded in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 
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From the linguistic standpoint, Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Aramzan researches together have given us a great deal of 
material of an objective character for Bible criticism ; and no 
one to-day could possibly imagine, as our forefathers did, that the 
Aramzan portions of the book of Daniel represent the language 
spoken by the learned men at the court of Babylonia. It is 
clearly shown that those portions of the book of Daniel, in the 
literary form in which they have come down to us, were written in 
Western Asia at alate date. On the other hand, certain Ara- 
mans and so-called Aramaisms in various books of the Bible, 
which were supposed to indicate a late date, are now proved to 
indicate nothing of that character. 

It is impossible in the space of a paper like the present to go 
further into the details of what archzxological research in the 
countries surrounding Palestine has done for the study of Hebrew 
history, literature and religion. From the land of Israel itself we 
have, unfortunately, almost nothing. Beyond the Siloam inscrip- 
tion, the inscription from the Temple barrier, of the New Testa- 
ment period, a fragment of an inscribed tablet from Lachish, and 
an insignificant seal or two, nothing has yet been found in Pales- 
tine. Were it not for the discoveries made in other countries, we 
should be absolutely thrown back upon the Bible itself for our 
knowledge of Hebrew history from the beginning down to the 
end, barring, possibly, the writings of Josephus. 

I have already pointed out that archzological discoveries in 
other countries are useful both directly and indirectly in throw- 
ing light on Bible records. For instance, in the first chapter of 
the book of Leviticus we are-told that the sacrificial animals were 
the ox, the sheep, the goat and two kinds of doves. Literary 
critics have suggested that the portion of the chapter which deals 
with the doves is an addition, because it is differently constructed 
from the rest of the chapter. Now, any one reading the laws of 
sacrifice in this and the following chapters will perceive that the 
sacrificial offerings are those things which are suitable for men to 
eat, and which were in fact articles of food among the Hebrews. 
In the second chapter, for instance, we are told of various meth- 
ods of cooking and preparing the meal offerings, and we per- 
ceive that they are cooked and prepared for the sacrifice in the 
same way in which they were cooked and prepared for the tables 
of men. We observe also that the creatures which are used for 
sacrificial purposes are those which men ate; and the conclusion 
seems inevitable that when this chapter was composed, or rather 
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when the laws which it contained were finally fixed with regard 
to sacrifice, the domestic creatures used for food by the Hebrews 
were the ox, the sheep, the goat and doves. 

In Egypt, as we know from many paintings which have come 
down to us, ducks and geese were abundant. They were com- 
mon articles of food and were domesticated as poultry, but 
Palestine was a country entirely unsuited for ducks and geese. 
Naturally, therefore, the Hebrews did not have those forms of 
poultry in Palestine. But they did have pigeons or doves. Why 
did they not have our common barn-yard fowl? From the 
Egyptian wall-paintings we ste that the Egyptians did not have 
chickens any more than they had turkeys. Poultry with them 
meant ducks and geese. The reason for this is, as we now know, 
that chickens were not introduced until the Persian period. They 
are native in Central Asia, and were brought into Western Asia 
by the Persians ; hence they are not found on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, and hence also they are not included in the Hebrew sacri- 
ficial lists. The only poultry domestic among the Hebrews and 
fit for sacrificial purposes was the dove. In the famous story of 
the siege of Rome it was geese that raised the alarm. At that 
time geese and ducks, with doves, were the only poultry known 
to the Romans. Chickens had not yet been introduced into Italy. 
But if this reasoning be correct with regard to these sacrificial 
lists, and I think that all critics will admit that the archeological 
argument in this case is conclusive, then the sacrificial code con- 
tained in the first chapter of Leviticus must have assumed defi- 
nite shape as to its content before the captivity. It was at the 
time of the captivity no longer capable of change ; it was finally 
fixed and established. So when the Hebrews during the captivity 
became acquainted with chickens as domestic fowls, they could 
not change their sacrificial lists so as to permit the use of these 
for sacrifice. This is emphasized by the fact that for purposes of 
a certain extra legal sacrifice, the sacrifice which is to-day made 
by every Jew on Yom Kippur, the day of the Atonement, a cock 
is used, and apparently that custom originated in the Babylonian 
period. There was nothing about a cock which rendered it unfit 
for sacrificial purposes; it could not be used simply because at the 
time of the exile the sacrificial code was complete and incapable 
of alteration. It will be seen at once that the argument of 
archeology in this point is so far with the conservatives. The 
evidence of archeology is that that portion of Leviticus had 
assumed its final shape before the exile, and, at least as to its 
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contents, was not a product of the exile. But, on the other hand, 
it must be admitted that a close study of the whole chapter on 
the same lines seems to show that, while the first part of it, which 
deals with oxen, sheep and goats, might have been composed at any 
time after the Hebrews entered the land east of the Jordan, the last 
portion (which, as I have already pointed out, critics, on liter- 
ary grounds, have supposed to be an addition), which deals with 
doves, belongs to the time when the Hebrews occupied towns and 
villages, — that is, to the period after the conquest of Canaan 
west of the Jordan; in other words, the chapter bears evidence 
of growth, but of the cessation of that growth before the time of 
the exile. 

To take another example of the indirect light thrown on Old 
Testament problems by archeological research. The study of 
proper names found upon the records and monuments of Phe- 
nicia, Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, Arabia and the like shows us a 
prevailing custom, especially among the ruling classes, of making 
the name of some god a component part of the proper name. So 
general was the practice that, given an inscription from a new 
locality containing nothing but a couple of proper names, it was 
considered possible from them to determine something of the 
culture and the religious affinities of the people of that locality. 
Anu, Ashur, Nebo, Marduk, Bel, Chemosh, Rimmon, Hadad, 
Ashtaroth, Shemesh, El, Allat, Uzza and the like, appearing in 
the personal or geographical names of a given region, are evi- 
dence of a special worship of such god or goddess under that 
name in that region. And, vice-versa, if the name of a god or 
goddess do not appear in the proper names of the region, it is evi- 
dence that that god or goddess, at least under that title, was not 
worshiped there. Now, it has been argued that in the pre- 
prophetic period the religion of the Hebrews was Yahwism ; that 
Yahweh was their god in the same sense in which Chemosh was 
the god of Moab, Ashur of Assyria, Bel-Marduk and Nebo of 
Babylon-Borsippa, Hadad-Rimmon of Damascus and so forth, 
and that the conception by the Hebrews of their god and their 
relations to him were substantially the same as among the sur- 
rounding and kindred nations. Valleton, in his account of the 
religion of Israel in Saussaye’s “ Religionsgeschichte,” says that 
the Hauptdogma of the Israelite religion is, “Jahve is the god 
of Israel, Israel the people of Jahve;” and Smend in his “ Alt- 
testamentliche Religionsgeschichte” sets forth a similar view: 
‘“‘ The tribes became Israel thereby, that Jahve became the god of 
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Israel.” Now, if this be the case, we have a right to expect to 
find the name Yahweh appearing with at least reasonable fre- 
quency in the proper names of the Hebrews; but in point of 
fact, there is no clear and undisputed case of the use of Yah or 
Yahu or Yahweh in the composition of proper names before the 
time of David, and only two possible cases of that use. Begin- 
ning with David’s sons, the name becomes extremely common in 
Judah, but it does not appear in Israel until the time of Ahab, 
when it suddenly springs into prominence. After David in 
Israel, and Ahab in Judah, Yah or Yahu appears as a component 
part of the names of most of the kings, and a large part of the 
prophets and other leaders of the people; before that, other di- 
vine names are used in composition, but not Yahweh. The evi- 
dence from archeology indirectly, by the light which it throws on 
the meaning and use of Hebrew proper names, is that the theory 
with regard to the early Hebrew religion propounded above is 
unsound.! 

It is the testimony of the Bible about itself which has led the 
critics to reach their conclusions with regard to the dates of the 
books of the Bible and their composition. For instance, the 
book of Judges represents the Israelites as a rude, uncultivated 
and barbarous people. It tells of the period of anarchy when the 
Hebrews were mixed in with Canaanites and other peoples in 
Palestine, sometimes conquering them, sometimes conquered by 
them, but gradually occupying the country. It shows that there 
was not such a complete conquest of the country at the outset as 
we should be led to suppose from the account in the book of 
Joshua. It shows us, moreover, that at that time the Hebrews 
were a people unlettered, without laws, and in a very simple and 
primitive stage of development, on the religious and on the social 
side. 

In the same way, when we read the books of Samuel and 
Kings, we find apparently a complete ignorance of the laws which 
are contained in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. It is not merely 
that those laws are broken, but that there is absolutely no indica- 
tion of any knowledge of their existence, and that those who are 
represented as the spiritual leaders of the people are quite igno- 
rant of them. So, for example, in the second chapter of the first 
book of Samuel we have a most naive story of the encroachments 

1 The best discussion of Hebrew proper names is contained in the little 


book by G. Buchanan Gray, M. A., Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, reviewed 
by Professor Toy in the New World for March, 1898. 
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of the priesthood. One of the sins of the sons of Eli is that they 
exact from the people more than it had been customary to exact 
hitherto. Up to that time it had been the custom for the priest, 
after the animal was slain, to wait until it was cooked in the pot; 
then he or his servant thrust a fork into the pot, and what he 
chanced to spear in the thrust was the priest’s portion, the re- 
mainder belonging to the sacrificer. But the sons of Eli insisted 
on receiving a portion of the flesh before it was cooked, a definite 
portion, moreover, not a haphazard portion, and they would not 
allow the sacrifice to proceed unless their demands were acceded 
to. The writer of the chapter condemns them for this, and yet 
they were doing less than was their right according to the codes 
of Leviticus and Numbers. 

It is true that this line of argument may be pressed too far, 
and I think that it has been improperly used in some cases, cer- 
tainly, by critics. A very effective counter-argument to the over- 
use of the argument from silence, or even the argument from 
the actual contradiction of the Law, can be drawn from the his- 
tory of Christianity ; indeed, the parallels between the history of 
the Christian religion and the history of the Hebrew religion 
have not received the attention which they deserve. It is cer- 
tainly true that during a considerable portion of our era parts of 
the Bible actually passed out of the knowledge of the bulk of the 
priesthood and were to the people at large as though they had 
never existed. Mr. G. H. Putnam in his “ Books and their 
Makers in the Middle Ages ” (vol. ii. p. 41), tells a character- 
istic story of the preaching of many of the monks and other 
ecclesiastics of the Reformation period. A learned jurisconsult, 
Conrad Heresbach, heard a monk preach in 1540 as follows: 
“A new language has been discovered which they call Greek. 
Against this you must be carefully on your guard, for it is the 
infant tongue of all heresies. There is a book written in that 
language called the New Testament. It is wn livre plein de 
ronces et de viperes. As to the Hebrew tongue, it is well known 
that all who learn it presently become Jews.” 

But while the argument has been pressed too far, it still pos- 
sesses much force, and must be carefully considered; and as for 
the comparison of book with book, on which so much of the 
newest literary criticism of the Bible has been based, the well- 
abused higher critics have here pursued an entirely legitimate 
method. In conclusion I have only to say that a consideration 
of the course of opinion in other fields leads me to believe that 
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Old Testament criticism will follow somewhat the same course. 
There will come a reaction against the extreme divisive tenden- 
cies of critics at the present time, and against their inclination to 
bring down everything to a late date, but this reaction to be per- 
manent must be based on scientific study and not on theological 
prejudice. The literary critics have done a great and good work. 
They have vastly increased our knowledge of the Bible and Bible 
times. As a consequence of their work, we shall never be able to 
return to the ideas with regard to Bible history and the Hebrew 
religion which were commonly held in England and this country 
fifty or even twenty years ago, any more than we can return to a 
literal acceptance of Livy’s history of the early Roman period, or 
to a literal acceptance of the stories contained in the poems of 
Homer. But we lack the material for definite conclusions in 
many points. When we have obtained some genuine archzologi- 
cal results from Palestine itself, it seems to me probable that the 
views at present prevailing will undergo considerable modifica- 
tion. It is, however, impossible to prophesy in advance what 
will be discovered there. Discoveries come, as a rule, in the 
form of surprises. 

The methods of Sayce and Hommel are impossible and unsci- 
entific. We cannot conclude that, because the Egyptians and the 
Babylonians and the Canaanites were civilized and knew how to 
write and the like, the Hebrews, therefore, did the same. We 
cannot estimate the civilization of the rude Saxons when they 
conquered Britain by our knowledge of the Britains whom they 
conquered. The Saxons drove out the Britains, accepting from 
them neither their civilization nor their religion. In the period 
succeeding their conquest of civilized Britain we know that the 
Saxons were unlettered heathen, although the country which they 
had conquered was both civilized and Christian. The book of 
Judges would seem to indicate that the relation of the Hebrews 
to the civilization about them was of somewhat the same charac- 
ter. What we need now is undisputed contemporary records for 
that and the succeeding period down to the time of Ezra. A few 
fragments of early documents would do a great deal toward the 
settlement of the questions now under dispute. Can we find 
such documents, and where shall we look for them ? 

In a recent number of the Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and in the introduction to the ninth vol- 
ume of the Babylonian Expedition Texts, Professor Hilprecht 
gives a number of distinctively Hebrew names which he has 
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found on tablets from Nippur dated in the fifth century B. c. 
We knew before that Nippur was an important Jewish settle- 
ment, certainly from the time of Christ onward. Professor Hil- 
precht has now shown that it was probably a Jewish centre during 
the exile. Every one, conservative and radical alike, is agreed 
in the opinion that the exile was a period of considerable literary 
activity. The one holds that it was more or less a creative 
period, the other that it was a period of compilation. But both 
conservatives and radicals hold that much writing was done dur- 
ing and even after that period by the Jewish scribes in Babylonia. 
They wrote and copied laws and histories, psalms and prophecies, 
proverbs and stories. On what did they write them? From 
Jeremiah xxxii. 8-14 we know that it was the custom in Jere- 
miah’s time to write contracts on tablets of clay and bury them 
in the ground, just as was done among the Babylonians. We 
know from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets that it was the custom 
among the Canaanites before the Hebrew conquest to write let- 
ters and other official documents on tablets of clay, just as the 
Babylonians did. The thirty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah tells us of 
a document written on papyrus or parchment. The prophecies 
of Jeremiah were written in “ the roll of a book,” on material of 
such a character that it could be cut with a pen-knife and burned 
in the fire. Manifestly, the material on which these prophecies 
were written was not clay tablets. But among the Babylonians 
it was the custom, so far as our present knowledge goes, to write 
everything on clay tablets. Laws, poems, history, letters, every- 
thing that was written was written on clay tablets. We have 
no evidence of the use among them of papyrus or parchment. 
Going among the Babylonians, where nothing but clay tablets 
were used for writing purposes, and being already familiar with 
the use of clay tablets for business purposes, it seems more than 
probable that the Hebrews, even if they were in the custom of 
writing some books on papyrus and parchment, would in Baby- 
lonia, entirely or in part, adopt the custom of the country and 
write on tablets of clay. If so, we may say with almost absolute 
certainty, that if we can find the Jewish centres of scribal work 
in the period when clay tables were used, from the sixth to the 
second century B. C., we must also find at least fragments of this 
scribal work, texts of portions of the Law, the Prophets and so 
forth. The discovery of many Jewish names on the tablets from 
Nippur awakens the hope that further excavations there may re- 
sult in the discovery of some such material ; but whether there 
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or elsewhere, it seems more than probable, almost certain, that 
such material exists in some of the ruin mounds of Babylonia. 

Presumably there is also similar material in Palestine itself. 
Practically no excavations have been conducted there up to the 
present time. In the excavations conducted at Tel-el-Hesy by 
Dr. Bliss, one clay tablet was found, antedating the time of 
Moses. In the excavations at Lachish a section was cut from the 
whole mound as one cuts a slice from an apple pie. As the tab- 
lets in ancient cities were ordinarily more or less stored together, 
not strewn singly here and there, we cannot, from the results ob- 
tained in the excavation of this one section, conclude that there 
are not tablets elsewhere in the mound. If clay tablets were 
used for contract purposes in the time of Jeremiah and buried in 
the ground, and if they were used in the twelfth century B. C., as 
we have seen that they were, it seems probable that in some, if 
not all, parts of the country they were used also during the inter- 
vening period, and there is every reason to expect that in some 
of the unexplored ruins we shall yet find contemporary records of 
some description for every period of Jewish history. Unfortu- 
nately the Palestine Exploration Fund has not devoted its attention 
to the places where such material might be found. It has been 
anxious rather to explore the walls of Jerusalem. At Jerusa- 
lem, according to the judgment of experts, it is improbable that 
we shall find anything of this character, unless indeed the entire 
city could be removed. But thére are elsewhere in the country 
mounds covering the sites of ancient cities virgin to the spade. 
The excavation of some of these sites will doubtless furnish in- 
scribed objects which will settle some of the questions now under 
discussion. Dr. Bliss is at present exploring such a site, possibly 
the site of ancient Gath, Judeidieh, near Eleutheropolis ; while, 
presumably, this is not the site which he or any other practical 
archeologist would have selected by preference, it yet holds out 
fair hopes of real results. 

I have already indicated my belief as to the consequences which 
will follow from these discoveries. In the meantime, it seems to 
me that there is much on which we must suspend judgment, hold- 
ing our theories with caution and reserve. I have no sympathy 
whatsoever with those traditionalists who hold unchangeably to 
the views of former generations on doctrinal grounds. On the 
other hand, I feel that the tendency of Old Testament criticism 
at the present time is to base large theories on unsubstantial and 
subjective data. There is need of some objective material to fur- 
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nish us with facts, points of departure, as it were, from which to 
conduct our literary investigations. The traditionalist is subjec- 
tive in one direction, and the literary critic is apt to be subjective 
in another direction, and each of them reasons too much from 
assumptions. I look to archeology, in the form of excavations in 
Palestine itself and in the Babylonian ruin mounds, covering the 
sites of Jewish settlements of the exilic period, to furnish us ulti- 
mately with a large amount of contemporary and dated material 
of one sort or another which will throw as much light on Bible 
study as Greek and Roman excavations have thrown on the study 
of Greek and Roman history, religion and literature, and even 
much more light, because, while it was not the custom in Greece 
or Rome to write freely on clay tablets, that was, in all human 
probability, the custom of the Jews in Babylonia, and possibly 
also in Palestine. 


JoHN P. PETERS. 
St. Micnart’s Cuurcn, New York. 





THE REORGANIZATION OF THE FAITH. 


THE current creed of Christendom is a chaos of contradic- 
tions. Truths and lies, facts and fancies, intuitions and super- 
stitions, essentials and excrescences are bound in one bundle of 
tradition which the honest believer finds hard to swallow whole, 
and which the earnest doubter is equally reluctant in toto to 
reject. It is high time to attack this chaos, to resolve it into its 
elements, and to reorganize our faith into a form which shall at 
the same time command the assent of honest and the devotion of 
earnest men. This work cannot be done roughly with the broad- 
axe. The problem is not mechanical, but vital. One cannot chop 
the creed in two, and say “this half is true, and that is false.” 
We must discover the germ of life in the old and somewhat de- 
crepit body of current tradition, and from that vital germ we 
must breed the fair and vigorous body of the faith that is to be. 
The new faith will not be a mechanical fraction of the old, 
whether large or small. It will be a reproduction of the essential 
features of the old, in new, fresh, vigorous, functional relation- 
ship. 

What then is this living germ? What is the pearl of great 
price, the one thing needful, the better part which shall not be 
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taken from us, the hidden leaven, the grain of mustard seed, the 
rock foundation, the oil in the lamp, the sap in the vine, the blood 
in the veins which makes one mother, sister, brother of the 
Christ. The answer to that question lies far back in psychology, 
deep down in metaphysics, high up in ethics. Hints only can 
be given within the compass of the first few pages of a single 
article. 

Whatever is, is incomplete. As Wordsworth says : — 

Whate’er exists hath properties that spread 

Beyond itself, communicating good, 

A simple blessing, or with evil mixed. 
Man is no exception. He too is made what he is by virtue of 
his relations to what he is not. There is no such being as a self- 
sufficient individual. Unus homo, nullus homo. Men independ- 
ent of social relations are as inconceivable as mountains without 
valleys. Things in relations, men determined by their social envi- 
ronment; the finite in the infinite, the individual responsible to 
universal claims, represent ultimate units, within which thought 
indeed can by abstraction draw distinctions, but into which it can 
insert no dissecting-knife. To cut a man off from his material 
environment and social relations would be to sever him from him- 
self. The residuum would be zero. 

So much at least the hardest-headed doubter would not venture 
to deny. He will admit that a man must have some ground to 
stand on, some room to turn round in, some environment to react 
against, some claims to respect, some standards to acknowledge, in 
order to be a man at all. He dares not cut so near the quick as to 
exclude all physical environment, all social obligation, from what 
he calls himself. Yet even this concession is fatal to the atheist ; 
for, though at first he may not see its implications, it will give 
him no permanent resting-place for the sole of his foot until he 
finds rest and peace in God. For let him put in his knife as far 
from his individual heart as he pleases; let him make his physi- 
cal environment and social relationships as big as he likes: he is 
no better off. Let him make it as large as America: America 
cannot be cut off from Europe, either historically or geographi- 
cally. Let him make it as large as the earth: the earth’s mo- 
tions and structure and chemical constitution are inexplicable 
apart from the solar system. And if he undertakes to define in 
terms of either time or space the solar system, he must borrow his 
definitions from innumerable systems of which ours is but one. 
Whatever object he thinks about at all, must be thought in defi- 
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nite relations to all other objects of his thought, must inhere in 
a single system of rational relations. The same experience awaits 
him if he asks himself the moral question, “ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” Duty does not stop with the claims of the man next door, 
or across the street, or in the same town, or in the same state or 
nation, or across the ocean, or in the same century. Beings we 
never heard of and whom we shall never see will be the happier 
or the more wretched in consequence of what the humblest of us 
does or fails to do. Wherever there are conscious beings capable 
of knowing what we do and what we are, there are persons under 
whose possible praise and blame our conduct falls. Here again the 
thoughts of all, their praise or blame, are not mutually exclusive, 
unrelated judgments. They all inhere in, and partake of, a sin- 
gle system of spiritual obligation and moral judgment, the exist- 
ence and universality of which is attested by the tendency of all 
minds, in proportion as they are intellectually and morally devel- 
oped, to come to an ever closer agreement concerning what is 
good and what is evil, what is right and what is wrong. This 
Thought which holds the universe in a single system of rational 
relations; this Will which includes the acts and attitudes of all 
persons toward each other, which is present in all our individual 
thoughts; implied in all our confidence in our own memories ; 
involved in all our communication with one another; assumed in 
all argument ; asserted in all doubt ; affirmed in all denial ; — this 
Absolute Thought and Universal Will is the unescapable reality 
which the world agrees to call God. Our belief in him rests on 
the fact that no knife has ever been found sharp enough, and no 
surgeon skillful enough, to find the precise point, whether near 
or far, where the finite stops short; or duty comes to an end, or 
things cease to belong to the same system of relations as other 
things ; or we can excuse ourselves from membership in whatever 
phases of the moral and spiritual order we continue to think of 
and talk about. 

All this, doubtless, seems vague and remote from the point at 
issue. Fortunately when we turn from the metaphysical basis to 
the moral structure of religion, we get a clearer outlook. For 
there are two sharply contrasted kinds of conduct. One kind of 
conduct makes the practical assumption that the interests of the 
individuals or of some definite group of individuals, large or small, 
are the only claims to be considered; and that the interests of 
other people are to be subordinated, sacrificed, utilized as mere 
means to the interest of the individual or of the tribe to which 
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he happens to belong. Such conduct may or may not conform 
to the moral standards of the community ; it may or may not be 
beneficial in its direct practical results. All conduct which pro- 
ceeds from this false individualistic standpoint, whether it hap- 
pens to be beneficent or injurious, moral or immoral, is funda- 
mentally false and essentially irreligious. 

The other kind of conduct recognizes the thoughts and feelings 
and wills and claims of other beings as of equal reality and worth 
with those of the individual; it recognizes that the interests of 
others and of self are fundamentally one, by virtue of their com- 
mon inherence in a single moral and social system from which it 
is impossible that any one of us should be divorced. It respects 
that system of relations, and the laws and customs through which 
it finds expression, and seeks primarily to do what is for the 
interest of all, considered as members of the single system of 
moral relations, rather than of self conceived as apart from others 
and from all. Such conduct, whether its details be well or ill- 
advised, whether it wins the praise or blame of the immediate 
spectators, whether it actually works immediate good or harm, is 
fundamentally right and essentially religious. 

Historically this consciousness of a universal natural and moral 
order has emerged in very grotesque, inadequate, and often mis- 
chievous and immoral forms. Gods have been conceived as 
capricious, and to be cajoled; sensitive to slights, and to be ap- 
peased ; overwhelming in majesty and might, and calling for 
man’s abasement ; jealous, and demanding his humiliation; un- 
natural, and gratified by the suppression of his natural desires ; 
malevolent, and to be approached with dread ; vindictive, and lay- 
ing up a store of wrath to be vented in the world to come. Dif- 
ferent races have emphasized different aspects of these attributes 
supposed to be divine. The early Hebrews were not without their 
share of these superstitions. Yet among them, thanks to the 
prophets, there slowly emerged the consciousness that justice and 
mercy are the right adjustments of the individual to his social 
environment; the true expressions of man’s spiritual nature, the 
supreme demands of the divine will. That insight of the He- 
brew prophets tallied with the analysis of the Greek philosophers, 
and was taken up and made the central principle of Christianity. 
Jesus saw and felt and knew that this comprehensive spiritual 
Source and Environment of nature and of man, inasmuch as it 
includes all attributes and operations of all persons, cannot itself 
be less than personal: he gave to it the personal name of Father 
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and revealed to mankind that the doing of the Father’s will to 
all our fellow-men, his children, is the open secret of the blessed 
life. This, then, is the answer to the question as to the vital 
essence of Christianity with which we started out. 

Devout acceptance of this will of the Father and the universal 
good which it includes, as the principle and substance of one’s 
own thought and action, is the essential element in our Christian 
faith. The man who makes that will of God the basis of his 
character and the motive of his conduct, carries with him the liv- 
ing germ of Christianity ; for this principle, rightly apprehended, 
covers the whole of life. The man who has it will be kind and 
considerate in his home, upright and honest in his work, public 
spirited in civic and political relations, socially courteous and sin- 
cere, sympathetic with the suffering, generous to the poor, help- 
ful to the weak. On the other hand, he will resist all oppres- 
sion, expose all hypocrisy, denounce all injustice, rebuke all 
fraud, fight for all timely and rational reform. He will do these 
things whether they are profitable or costly, popular or unpop- 
ular; whether they bring thanks or curses, praise or blame; 
whether men strew his path with palms and hail him with hosan- 
nas, or crown him with thorns and nail him to the cross. 

The man who has this disposition has God in his life, Christ in 
his heart, the Holy, Spirit in his soul. It matters not whether 
he got it at the first hour or at the eleventh; whether through 
Jewish law or Greek philosophy ; whether in a Catholic cathe- 
dral or in a Methodist chapel; whether the articles of his creed 
are thirty-nine or none; whether he succeeds in living up to his 
aim or perpetually fails; whether he can thank God that he is 
not like other men, or can simply ery, “ Lord, be merciful to me 
a sinner!” This disposition to make God’s will of love to 
all mankind his own, in spite of repeated defeats, successive 
failures, seventy-times-seven wrongdoings repented in a day, if 
clung to, never despaired of, never at heart abandoned, makes 
the soul that has it, though it were the soul of a harlot or a 
publican, the sister and the brother of the Lord. No man or 
woman to-day holds so crude a creed, or accepts so false a philos- 
ophy, or knows so little or so much of science and criticism, or 
has so bad a record, or so weak a will, or so irritable a temper, 
or so sensuous a temperament, that he or she need remain for one 
instant outside the Kingdom of God in consequence. If any 
such remain outside, it is because their pleasure or their pride, 
their prejudice or their distrust, keeps them from trying their 
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best, with just the views and record and nature and capacity they 
have, to do the blessed will of God, and make the situation where 
he has placed them as holy and happy as they can; for the one 
thing needful, the germinal principle, the rock foundation, the 
oil that lights the lamp of life, the sap that makes the branch a 
member of the vine, the blood-relationship which constitutes one 
a brother or sister of the Christ, is the sincere disposition to do 
the will of God. 

If this i§ the main thing, is it not the only thing? No. The one 
thing needful is not the only thing. Foundation is not structure. 
The oil requires the confining lamp, the conducting wick. The 
sap must have supporting fibre. Blood must be sustained by 
bone and tissue. The nucleus must have the enveloping proto- 
plasm to make the cell complete. The error of conservative 
orthodoxy has been to confound nucleus and protoplasm, blood 
and bone, oil and lamp, foundation and structure, in one mechan- 
ical aggregate; and then to say “ Take all or nothing.” The 
error of liberalism is its mechanical separation between the prin- 
ciple and its embodiment, and the tendency to dispense with 
important features of the latter altogether. Between the me- 
chanical aggregate of essentials and non-essentials offered by the 
orthodox, and the mechanical dissection of essentials from non- 
essentials offered by the liberals, Christian faith is either pur- 
chasing the semblance of vitality at the expense of rationality, or 
a barren rationality at the expense of vitality. It requires reor- 
ganization, a restatement in which the vital principle shall at the 
same time be distinguished from and united with its historic and 
social embodiments. 

This vital principle is, as we have seen, the disposition to do 
the will of God. A will, however, must have an organ. A soul 
must have a body. This will to do the will of God must have the 
historic, social and material equipment wherewith to make itself 
effective in the actual world of men and things. Such a body 
for its soul, such an organ for its will, liberal Christianity lacks 
to-day ; just as traditional orthodoxy comes perilously near to 
lacking a soul for the body of doctrine it preserves. 

An effective spiritual and social movement must have a human 
head, a personal Lord, a real Master. Such a Lord and Master 
the Christian finds in Christ. In his life and teaching, in his 
character and career, the will of God, conceived as love to every 
man according to his capacity and needs, first came to adequate 
personal self-expression in human history. We can distinguish, 
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but we cannot separate the movement from the man, the art from 
the master, the life from the soul that lives it. The man or the 
church that presumes to separate the doing of the will of God 
from loyalty to the person of Jesus Christ is sure to become as 
barren and amateurish as the novice in any art or science who 
ventures to disregard the best that has been done before him, and 
to set up on his own account. For man or church, the measure 
of devotion and love and worship to Jesus Christ is the accurate 
and infallible measure of practical power, not perhaps in enter- 
taining the esthetic sensibilities of the cultivated few, but cer- 
tainly in moulding and transforming the character and conduct 
of the plain masses of mankind. For it is in the form of the 
concrete and the personal that the moral and spiritual makes its 
only effective appeal to human hearts and lives. ? 

When Jesus Christ is thus accepted as the historic human 
embodiment and revelation of the will of God, it is the most 
natural thing in the world to identify him with the will which 
he embodies, and to worship him as divine. Contact with a 
perfect conductor is contact with the battery itself. Lines 
parallel to the same straight line are parallel to each other. 
The printed book and the mind of its author are not merely 
like each other, but of the same nature. Likewise if God be 
to us, not the problematic product of some far-fetched specu- 
lation concerning the ultimate origin of the cosmic process, but 
the manifest presence of a holy will working for the righteousness 
and blessedness of man; and if Christ is to us the historic bearer, 
and supreme personal expression, and ultimate spiritual inter- 
preter, of that blessed will of God ;— then to call this man Jesus 
less than divine, or quarrel with his title Son of God, is to empty 
the very name of God of all the historic associations and concrete 
content that give it worth and make it worshipful. To deny 
divinity to Christ is to relegate all divinity whatsoever to the 
far-off shadowy realms of metaphysical inquiry. If the flesh and 
blood of the man whose meat and drink it was to do the will of 
God be not divine, then the days of faith in a living God are 
numbered, and the feet of the agnostic are at the door to carry 
out the corpse. 

The modern argument for the divinity of Christ is very simple: 
Love is God. Christ is our highest and completest historic ex- 
pression of love. Therefore Christ is the Son of God, our In- 
terpreter of the Divine, our vision of the Father. Or as Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams has happily expressed it : — 
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God gave the world his Son ; and he was known 
For God’s own Son, because he took the throne 

Of perfect Love, that seeketh not her own ; 

And freely giving, as to him was given, 

Made Love on earth commune with Love in heaven. 
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If now the living will of God applied to human life is the 
aspect of the divine with which we men are chiefly concerned, 
and if Jesus Christ is divine by virtue of the originality and 
power with which he made that will of God present and effective 
in human history, one more kindred insight is inevitable. In so 
far as ordinary men and women do this same will of God to-day, 
they too become thereby partakers of the divine nature, and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in them. And here again, the Spirit of 
God, the Holy Spirit, dwelling in devout and humble, though 
frail and imperfect human hearts, is not merely like God, similar 
to the divine, but is God, is of the same nature with the divine. 
Approached from this point of view, the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit is as self-evident and obvious as the divinity of Christ 
himself. Both insights are essential to any apprehension whatso- 
ever of God in the only terms intelligible and helpful to us; in 
terms, that is, of our humanity. 

I would not attempt to force these doctrines of the divinity of 
the Son and the Holy Spirit on any man. To the natural man 
they are unintelligible mysteries. When set up as independent 
propositions, they are meaningless or self-contradictorys On the 
other hand, they develop themselves out of experience in doing 
the will of God. For no man can strive earnestly and deeply 
to do the loving will of God, without gaining thereby an ever- 
increasing reverence for the divine character of the Christ who 
revealed the fullness of that loving will as a world-transforming 
spiritual power, and the divine quality of Spirit in the hearts of 
all our fellows who have caught from Christ the enthusiasm for 
the life of righteousness and love. 

Whether we put these insights together and label the product 
the doctrine of the Trinity is a minor matter. The writers of the 
New Testament did not find it necessary, though in the early 
development of the Church, the fathers found it expedient so to 
do. The divinity of the Son and of the Spirit, however, are so 
vitally involved in the belief in an immanent divine will, that it 
is impossible logically to think out or to live out belief in the will 
of a divine Father without including in it, as its inevitable corolla- 
ries, belief in a divine Son and Spirit. Hence, as the first step in 
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the reorganization of our faith was the recognition of the presence 
of a divine will in human affairs as the primal and central fact, so 
the second and third steps must be the recognition of the divinity 
of the Christ who revealed that will in its fullness to the world, 
and of the Spirit in the hearts of his followers, making that will 
a growing and deepening power in the world to-day. And these 
are steps which the orthodox no less than the liberal churches 
need to take. For neither orthodox nor liberal has to any extent 
grasped this insight. The orthodox have the name of it, but in 
traditional, unreasoned and practically unintelligible form. The 
liberal, on the other hand, often gets a faint approximation of 
these truths in the form of a vague semi-pantheistic deification 
of humanity; but he has no definite crystallization of affection 
around a divine historic person: no adequate expression for 
the infinite and eternal difference between the life that is im- 
pelled by nature and the life that is inspired by the Spirit. It 
will be an immense gain to both parties, and a possible bond of 
union between them, when the presence of the will of God in 
human life is accepted as the primal spiritual principle; and 
when the divinity of the Christ who introduced, and the Spirit 
who propagates the divine will in human life are accepted as the 
obvious corollaries of that primal principle. 

The moment these truths are lost sight of, the possibility of a 
theological interpretation of life is gone. To try to construct a 
theology without them is to impose upon one’s self the ancient 
task of making bricks without straw. As a matter of fact, in . 
consequence of our lost grip on these truths, we have no theology 
to-day. What passes for such in orthodox circles is a mixture of 
scholasticism and mysticism ; and so-called liberal theology is a 
medley of metaphysics and sociology. The one is the ghost of 
a theology that has long been dead ; the other is the embryo of a 
theology that is waiting to be born. Start, on the contrary, with 
a clear faith in a living God, historically revealed in Christ, and 
socially present in the Spirit of Christian life to-day, and all 
other doctrines of religion follow as logically and inevitably as 
a geometrical demonstration. Only the merest outline of such a 
deduction can be presented here. 

If there is a holy will embracing all human life, if the prin- 
ciple of that will has been revealed in the life and character of 
Christ, if the practice and performance of that will is going 
on to-day in the hearts and lives of all who have Christ’s Spirit, 
then all that falls short of that will, all that is inconsistent 
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with that character of Christ, all that is unresponsive to that 
Spirit, is sin. And since no man by nature rises spontaneously 
to the high and holy level of that divine will, that Christlike 
character, that spiritual life, it follows that all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God. And that sin is original ; that 
is to say, it is not due to any special and peculiar perversity of 
the individual, but results from his participation in a human 
nature which, by virtue of its animal inheritance and natural 
constitution, as a matter of course seeks primarily its own good, 
regardless how that individual good of his may clash with the 
good of others, and obstruct that progressive good of all men, 
which is the will of God. This original sin into which all the 
children of Adam, or, in other words, all members of the human 
race have fallen, and of which by virtue of their physical and 
psychological constitution they all partake, deepens into guilt and 
individual responsibility just as soon as it comes to stand in con- 
scious contrast to the larger good which the will of God, the 
character of Christ, the life of the Spirit, represent. The mo- 
ment the light of this larger life shines upon a selfish soul, the 
darkness of the merely natural life of selfishness is thereby con- 
demned ; and persistence in it thereafter gives rise to guilt and 
condemnation. 

Conversion from sin takes place when first the larger life of 
love, rooted in God, revealed in Christ, and diffused through the 
Spirit in the lives of those about us, appeals to us as preferable 
to the continued life of selfishness and sin. As soon as one has 
experienced this great change from doing his own selfish will to 
doing the will of God, he hates sin, both in himself and in others, 
as he never hated it before. For he now sees it as an offense 
against the loving will of God, which he is trying to do, a wrong 
against his fellow men, whom he is trying to serve. 

The man who hates sin is sure to get himself hated by sinners ; 
by the men, that is, who persist in doing the mean and cruel and 
loathsome things which his new life opposes and condemns. In 
pride and self-defense these evil-doers will do him all the harm 
they can. At the same time the man who has thus been born into 
a new life of righteousness and love will feel more keenly than he 
could have felt before the pain and shame and wretchedness 
which wrongdoing brings on its innocent and helpless victims. 
Thus the man who makes the will of God his own finds heaped 
upon himself the double burden of the odium of sin and the mass 
of misery to the innocent as well as to the guilty, which sin 
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carries in its train. Then he begins to understand why the Son 
of God had to be a man of sorrow; why he had to suffer on the 
cross. He begins to see that the life of every man who does 
God’s good will in a wicked world, and loves the poor sufferers 
whom the evil maltreat and hate, must be a life of sacrifice, and 
its profoundest symbol must ever be a cross. Not until one 
knows what it is to fight corruption and cruelty and brutality 
and hypocrisy, to pity the poor victims of these wrongs, and 
to be criticised and maligned and impoverished and persecuted 
for it, can he begin to appreciate the heroic sacrifice of the 
Christ, who carried the fight for righteousness and purity and 
sincerity and love into the very camp of the scribes, Pharisees, 
chief priests, hypocrites, adulterers and extortioners; and at the 
cost of his life then and there won for the world the eternal 
triumph of truth over lies, of right over wrong, of kindness over 
hardness, of purity over lust, of meekness over pride, of love 
over hate, of good over evil. Nothing short of this experience 
of earnest service and unflinching sacrifice for the triumph of 
God’s will and the good of man can interpret to us to-day the 
meaning of the sacrifice of Christ. Every man who has tried 
to do these things in any degree knows full well that there can 
be no salvation either from sin, or from the misery sin entails on 
guilty and innocent alike, save by the vicarious sacrifice of 
some brave, generous servant of righteousness and benefactor 
of his fellows. The doctrine of atonement is self-evident to 
every man who ever fought intrenched and powerful evil; or 
sought to rescue the wicked from their wickedness, and the 
wronged from their wretchedness. To those who have never 
touched that fearful burden of human sin and misery with so 
much as the tips of their dainty and critical fingers, the doctrine 
of vicarious suffering, like all the deeper truths of the spiritual 
life, must remain forever an unintelligible and impenetrable 
mystery. ‘ 
This new life of service and sacrifice brought to the world by 
Christ, and begotten in us by the Spirit, at once demands a 
socially effective organization and expression, that those who 
share this life may be bound closer together ; that the enthusiasm 
of it may be kept alive; that the numbers who share it may be 
increased ; and that those who are losing it may be brought to 
share its blessings and its privileges. This organization must 
have officers and teachers; times and places of meeting ; articles 
of agreement as to the principles of this better life; edifying 
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literature to keep it ever before their minds ; impressive ceremo- 
nies to impress it periodically upon their hearts; established 
modes of communion with the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
whence the new life comes. Such an organization is the church. 
Such a place is the sanctuary. Such a time is the Sabbath. 
Such articles of agreement are the creeds. Such officers are 
ministers, priests, deacons. Such a literature is the Bible and 
the book of common prayer and the collection of sacred hymns. 
Such ceremonies are the order of worship. Such modes of com- 
munion are the sacraments, and public and private prayer. The 
form of none of these things is sacred or essential in itself. It 
matters little whether the day be the first or the seventh of the 
week ; whether the Lord’s Supper be observed with bread and 
wine, or bread and water, or with bread alone ; whether baptism 
be with little water or with much; whether prayer be stereo- 
typed or extemporaneous ; whether the pastor be dressed as a 
layman or robed as a priest; whether the creed be old or mod- 
ern; whether the Bible be regarded as one book inspired alike 
throughout, or many books of varying degrees of inspiration ; 
whether the church is called by one or another of a hundred 
different names. If church and priest, and creed and rite, and 
book and voice, and house and hour, bind men together to do the 
will of God, and walk in the way of Christ, and live the life of 
the Spirit, then they are all holy, sacred, God-ordained, — not 
by any mysterious spell inherent in themselves or handed down 
by apostolical succession, but simply, because they are useful 
and efficient agencies through which the will of God, the grace 
of Christ, the peace and power of the Spirit, gain entrance to the 
hearts and lives of regenerated men, and go forth to conquer and 
redeem the world. 

Faith in the Father, the Son, and the Spirit makes the problem 
of the future clear. If the love of God be no other than that 
- which suffered in the Son rather than that the world should be 
left in darkness and sin, no other than that love which yearns 
to-day in the hearts of countless fathers and mothers for their 
children, of pastors and teachers for their people and pupils, of 
lovers and friends for those dear to them, of reformers and 
philanthropists for those who have gone far astray, then we may 
be sure that no soul can share God’s blessed eternity on any 
lower terms than glad and generous participation in God’s life of 
love, in the sacrificial service of Christ, in the devoted life of the 
Spirit. We have also the best possible grounds of assurance that 
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every soul that does enter here and now into the divine life 
of love, into the service of Christ, into the fellowship of the 
Spirit, will not be suffered to drop into nothingness, but will be 
raised with Christ, in the power of the Spirit, to a blessed immor- 
tality. 

The reorganized faith of the future will not be such a very 
different faith from the faith of the fathers. Some excrescences 
will have to be lopped off ; or allowed to drop by their own dead 
weight under the gentle influence of time. Taken one by one, 
its articles will correspond pretty closely to the articles of the 
traditional orthodox creed. Yet they will be rooted in a central 
spiritual insight; bound together by logical relations in a rational 
order of subordination, instead of being tied mechanically together 
in a promiscuous bundle by the tight cords of blind tradition and 
unverified authority. 

Current orthodoxy in its present unorganized form cannot 
hold its own under the searching light which the twentieth 
century is sure to flash upon it. Current liberalism, with its 
inorganic protest against orthodoxy, has a still briefer lease of 
life. Our faith, whether it be of the orthodox or of the liberal 
type, must be reorganized. In that reorganization the simple 
doing of the will of God, as that will has been historically 
revealed in Christ and is socially embodied in the Spirit in 
which Christian people live to-day, must’ be the centre of which 
all other doctrines are the circumference; the oil that gives the 
light of life, to which all Scriptures and churches and sacraments 
are but the wick and lamp; the life-blood of religion to which all 
creeds and rites and professions are but the bony framework that 
sustains the beating heart of love and loyalty within. 


Wituram DeWitt Hype. 
Bowpbo1n COLLEGE. 
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THE RECONSTITUTED CHURCH. 


THE new century, many believe, is to see an important reor- 
ganization of the Christian Church. The age of dogma and 
dogmatic disunion has passed. The world is weary and some- 
what hopeless as regards efforts of thought and discussion about 
the mysteries of religion. In over two thousand years, how 
far have we got from the ancient words, “ Thou shalt not take 
vengeance, nor bear any grudge against the children of thy peo- 
ple, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Give us a 
simple and practical religion, men ery, a religion in which all can 
unite. 

A very attractive answer is already prepared to men’s growing 
demand for a simple and practical religion. Jesus, it is said, is 
the grand central figure in human history. In his person we be- 
hold an altogether adequate manifestation of the character, and 
especially of the love of God. In a very real sense, therefore, he 
may be called the Son of God. His life and his death constitute 
an incarnation, that is, God manifest in human form. At the 
same time he is trulya man. But he is such a man, so replete 
with goodness, as to stand forth in the moral and spiritual realm 
as the king of mankind. Do his will, and you practically do God’s 
will; imitate him and you grow into the likeness of God; his 
commands are the same as the commands of God; to commune 
with his spirit is to commune with God. Does not this concep- 
tion bring the infinite and eternal deity somewhat nearer to our 
earth ? 

We are all naturally hero worshipers; we admire kingly and 
divine qualities and acts, and we especially love godlike persons. 
The world is really always on the lookout to find a hero, a gen- 
uine king of men, a God-man. Is it not delightful to believe 
that one such perfect and ideal man has been in our world, has 
not refused our common earthly lot, has walked in love all the 
days of his life, has braved the extremities of pain and death, 
and has somehow demonstrated the reality of God and of im- 
mortality? Religious sentiment, deepened through centuries of 
human experience, enriched by treasures of art, and set to music 
by great masters, warms about this kingly figure of the holy 
Christ. 

Why may not good men here blend their petty differences? 
Why may they not at least say the “ Apostles’ Creed ” together, 
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with however various interpretations, as the symbol of their 
reverence for the founder of Christianity? Take down all need- 
less barriers, it is said, that now keep men out of the churches, 
and ask only that all shall join in calling Jesus Christ their Lord 
and Master. The Ritschlian School in the Lutheran churches 
abroad, the leaders of the new or “liberal orthodoxy ” in Amer- 
ica, and conservative Unitarians are here very close together. 
Bangor, Andover, New Haven, Union Seminary and other divin- 
ity schools are sending out teachers of this simpler faith. The 
Episcopal Church, despite certain harsh and inconsistent terms 
in its Prayer Book, claims to be peculiarly the home of those 
whose religion consists in “ following Christ.” ‘“ Back to Jesus” 
is in almost every church becoming a favorite rallying cry of 
union. In this direction, many voices tell us, lies the possibility 
of reorganizing not only the faith but also the scattered forces of 
Protestant Christendom. In the person of the Lord Christ is a 
flesh-and-blood conception of religion that every one can under- 
stand. Moreover, we are told, there never has been and there 
cannot be a great working religion without a great central figure 
or person. Leave out this personal element and religion becomes 
vague and ineffective, a philosophy only. 

I have tried in a previous paper (“The Christocentric Theol- 
ogy,” in the New Wortp for September, 1896) to state real 
and serious difficulties that bar out of the reconstituted church 
some men at least who love both religion and orderly thought, that 
is, truth. I wish now to put aside all objections such as appeal 
merely to thinkers, and to consider the Christocentric religion on 
its practical side. I approach the subject with much sympathy. 
It is doubtless true that religion must be more than a fine philos- 
ophy. It must commend itself to men in objective and personal 
form. It must show itself as not only a thought or a foree, but 
also a life. 

I also prize highly the historical traditions that help to make 
the religion of Christendom. I would not willingly break with 
the stream of these Christian memories and traditions. In fact, 
there is hardly a dogma in the old creeds under which I do not 
see the attempt to express a truth, more or less needful to the i 
life of man. If I am not able to recite the creeds of the great il 
historical churches, it is not because I fail to understand what 
these creeds may be interpreted to mean “for substance of doc- 
trine.” 


I heartily accept especially what I take to be the vital essence 
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of the truth known as the incarnation. The most complete reve- 
lation of God is not in force or law, but it is in goodness. One 
of the most splendid passages in the Bible is the story about 
Moses, when in answer to his prayer that he might see God, God 
makes “all his goodness pass before him.” Is there any other 
way in which, being spirit ourselves, we can see God who is 
spirit, except as we see the expression and manifestation of good- 
ness? Goodness is not abstract; it is the actual expression of 
spiritual life. It is persons through whom God shows himself. 
Wherever we see goodness — mercy, kindness, truth and love — 
we see God. How else do these supreme manifestations come ? 
Does any one think that man originates them? On the contrary 
they shine out of the infinite depths of being. Whoever loves 
goodness thus shown in good persons loves God. Do not all the 
scriptures of the world teach this? Do not our own hearts and 
reasons answer in response to this teaching ? 

What, then, is the object and test of all practical religion? It 
is surely the manifestation of the goodness of God in the lives of 
men, his children. The will of God is the good or loving will. 
Let any man’s will run with the current of God’s beneficent will 
and that man’s life reveals God; it is the life of religion; it is 
also the life of brotherhood and service. It seems as if, at this 
age of the world, there ought to be no dispute about these simple 
facts. 

Let us now boldly use certain familiar religious terms in a 
rather broad but not wholly unusual sense. The word “ Christ” 
even in Paul’s time seems to have taken on a meaning larger 
than the historical life of Jesus. Let us assume that it stands 
to-day for every ‘manifestation in human life of the spiritual 
qualities that the world has associated with the person of Jesus. 
Wherever we see justice, truth, devotion and unselfishness, we 
say that we see the spirit of Christ. We mean that we see the 
expression of the life of God in human form; we mean another 
instance of incarnation, that is, God manifest in the flesh. Have 
we witnessed love, faithful unto death, in the person of our friend? 
We have seen the likeness of God; we have conversed with a 
child of God. We have learned that to be a Christian is to 
show the spirit of Christ. What I urge here is that the idea, 
“ Christ” in its various forms of combination has come to stand 
for the highest conceivable qualities of goodness. It has already 
come to a use quite devoid of any theological prepossession. A 
Jew might sincerely use it, as it is often used of a Jew, in order 
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to express the conviction that “here is a gleam of the goodness of 
God.” I cannot believe the time will ever come when this prac- 
tical use of the word “ Christ” and its derivatives will not be 
current in language to express the supreme ideal of spiritual 
worth. We can even say that the word, once freed of all contro- 
versial import, carries the religious faith of the futurd, namely, 
that man at his best, and grown to his full stature, is the son of 
God. Man at his best is not “‘mere man” or man as an animal ; 
he is of the divine nature, that is, God-man. 

“Why then,” some will begin to say, “if you believe so solidly 
in the incarnation and the Christ-idea, if you believe in religion 
as manifested through personality, if you practically aim at the 
same moral and spiritual ends which all earnest men of every 
religious name have now in mind, and if the chief end of all life 
is to be possessed with the spirit of Christ, that is, the spirit of 
God, why do you hesitate to join hands with those in every 
modern church who only ask of you one little concession, that 
you shall affirm with them that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ? 
Why will you not at least bow before that beautiful example of 
your own idea of the incarnation, and call Jesus ‘ Lord,’ ‘Saviour,’ 
‘ Master,’ and ‘king’?” 

The concession, I reply, which to many seems so small, seems 
to me really to involve the integrity of our central thought of 
incarnation. This thought is that there is in every man the divine 
nature, which, rising to consciousness, will reveal God. For prac- 
tical purposes, you put the emphasis wrong when you say, “ Look 
back two thousand years and behold the Son of God.” The true 
emphasis comes in saying, “Here is God within you, around 
you; do his good will and you shall know God.” The emphasis 
is idle and dangerous, when men say, “ Worship Jesus.” When 
has the deification of Jesus ever held men back from injustice? 
The true emphasis is, “ Love and help the men who are doing 
in our time the same kind of work that Jesus once did in Pales- 
tine.” 

In other words, the idea of incarnation for which I stand is 
larger than the old and conventional doctrine. The conception 
of Jesus as the one and supreme God-man does not go far 
enough. For many minds it does not and cannot serve the prac- 
tical purposes of moral inspiration. It is sure, we foresee, to 
prove not less but more inadequate, as mankind gets farther away 
from the historical point where Jesus stands. 

I am not speaking here in behalf of a few, but really for many. 
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In fact, those who insist upon the unique and central position of 
Jesus, in my opinion, make as real if not as wide and conscious a 
distinction as I make between the real Jesus of history and the 
ideal Christ, or perfect God-man of their vision. We know our 
ideal man, or “ Christ.” We might not differ very much in our 
characterization of thisideal. But who of us can be at all sure that 
he has real acquaintance with Jesus? Who can say that if Jesus 
were to come again in our streets, we should recognize him, much 
less bow to his authority, agree with his opinions and begin to do 
his bidding? He is a bold man who can affirm that he has been 
able to reconstruct the real Jesus from the very meagre and frag- 
mentary sources of our information about him! It is just the 
sparseness of the biographical material that has made it easy for 
the world to conventionalize and idealize the real Jesus, and to 
identify him with the latest and most perfect product of our 
spiritual imagination. I have no doubt that the Christ whom 
Professor Fairbairn and Dr. Gordon and President Hyde revere, 
is the ideal Christ, in no respect different from, and in no way 
surely more perfect than the ideal man whom Theodore Parker 
or Dr. Martineau saw in his vision. But this “Christ” whom 
these excellent friends actually seek to pattern their lives after is 
not Jesus. They may know what the ideal man ought to do ina 
given emergency. They do not know any better than I do what 
the actual Jesus would have done in the same emergency. 

Put back into the first Christian century all our present gen- 
eration, — Orthodox ‘and heretics, Unitarians ,and Trinitarians, 
agnostics and Jews; set them in the presence of Jesus, and I see 
no shred of evidence to make me believe that those who now 
deify Jesus would be in any respect more likely than the rest of 
us to fall in love with either Jesus himself or his teachings. As 
a matter of fact, the people of his own day who most idealized 
their own historic Moses, an earlier incarnation of God, seem to 
have been farthest from sympathy with the new and radical 
teachings of Moses’ great successor. 

The practical point which I wish to urge is, that the attempt 
to fix the attention and the worship of the world upon any single 
figure, or any group of figures in the past, is reactionary and 
prejudicial to the growth of spiritual life. Let me not be misun- 
derstood. In art, in music, in science, in every department of 
life we are always building upon the experiences and the results 
of the past. We do the same in religion. Whatever is good we 
purpose to keep. Every beautiful memory, every heroic deed, 
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every illustrious name goes to the perpetual enrichment of man- 
kind. In this true estimation of the sacred values of the past, no 
one need ever fear that the world will lose the inspiration of the 
life of Jesus. But what is this inspirational value of the great 
names of the past? Is it to call men back to the mere imitation 
of the past? Is it to command artists to copy in servile fashion 
the works of the great Grecians? Is it to forbid musicians to 
play or to compose except in the style of Bach and Beethoven? Is 
it to order all future poetry into the patterns of Homer and the 
Hebrew Psalms? Is it really to think the same thoughts in the 
nineteenth century that Jesus had about the end of the world, or 
about demons, to obey every word that he spoke to his Jewish 
disciples, to follow in his exact steps, to drink wine provided he 
drank it, to live the communistic life in case he favored it? 

On the contrary, the ‘real masters in every art are an inspira- 
tion to their true admirers, never toward conventionalism, but to 
the further development of art. Phidias does not say, “ See me; 
imitate my works.” He says to the artist, “ Behold God’s visions 
of beauty ; study the wonderful nature as I studied it; consecrate 
your life to art.” Homer does not say to the poet, “ Write an 
epic like mine.” He bids the poet open his mind to the divine 
inspiration of the present day. Let him see God to-day, as poets 
and prophets saw his mysteries and his goodness in the early 
days. ‘Be free in spirit,” he says, ‘as I was. Find out and 
obey the laws of poetical utterance, as I found out and obeyed 
them, and be the more free.” 

Does any one suppose that Jesus would say anything different 
from all the other masters in every other field of human activity ? 
In every direction life is set free to grow in wonderful and beau- 
tiful variety. Is there anything in the nature of religion which 
demands that its best life should be conventionalized and. stereo- 
typed to a single pattern? Who, indeed, that ever taught reli- 
gion was more unconventional than Jesus? Strange and per- 
verse irony of human misunderstanding that made his person the 
centre of great and conservative hierarchical cults! Can we not 
seem to hear his voice amidst the idle cries of those who insist 
upon saying “ Lord, Lord,” ringing out like his great prophetic 
predecessor’s, ‘“‘ What doth the Lord require of thee but to deal 
justly, to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

But certain persons timidly say, “ Did not Jesus make it a test 
of discipleship that men should call him Lord?” Those who urge 
this strangely miss Jesus’ highest teaching. The truth was that 
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Jesus taught a new form of dominion. Dominion, men had 
always supposed, was the right to command, while others should 
serve. He was the greatest before whom men bowed down. 
The very contrary, says Jesus. Dominion in the kingdom of the 
spirit, that is, among God’s children, is the privilege of service. 
He is lord there who loves and helps most. Is this the kind of 
lordship which those who deify Jesus would compel all men to 
take upon their lips? They have not yet caught its wonderful 
significance, if they think that this kind of dominion is to be 
asserted, argued over, and quarreled about. They do not see 
what it is to be master in the realm of the spirit if, like Jesus’ 
disciples, they wrangle over the question, Who shall be greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven? Is it not enough to hold with Jesus 
that he who loves most is the greatest? Who knows, out of all 
the loving souls that have manifested God, who will hold the 
highest rank in the realm of love? Was it Jesus? Very good. 
His true place will be accorded not by those who argue and 
enforce creeds, but by those who love most. 

Is it still claimed that the reorganized religion must have a 
king? Why must it have aking? Is it because the individual 
religious life is best fostered through the conception of a single 
unique person? I have already suggested that, in a careful 
analysis of our religious emotions, the conception of “Christ,” as 
it lies in the minds of most persons, is not really the historical 
Jesus at all, but a pure ideal, the product of innumerable experi- 
ences of our race. If any one now claims that some such ideal 
person is at least a very important element in religious develop- 
ment, I suppose no one would deny this. A Buddhist, a Jew, or , 
a teacher of the Ethical Culture societies would agree to this. 
And why should any one insist upon naming this ideal either 
“Christ” or by any other term? The largeness of the ideal, 
especially the commanding nature of the ideal, and the sense that 
this ideal is the God in us, constitute its importance. Shall we 
do what the ideal man, the best self bids us do? This is the 
sublime ethical test. This does not mean that mankind have 
chosen one man as king of our religion whom all must obey. It 
means that the best self in each man isa king. There is that in 
each by virtue of which he is a son of God. 

But some one asks, Is not the historical life of Jesus a central 
fountain of inspiration without which we should not have faith, 
or hope, or love? This question makes appeal to the facts of 
religious experience. Are there those who tell us, after a careful 
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analysis of their own religious history, that they seem to owe 
everything to their contemplation of the life of Jesus? I have 
only respect for every word of a genuine experience. But I 
suspect that such testimony as this is rather unusual. Surely 
many of us must say that we owe most of all to certain men 
and women, our own friends or contemporaries, whose presence, 
or words, or noble lives have stirred us to believe in God, made 
manifest in them. What sources of spiritual helpfulness to many 
souls were James Freeman Clarke and Phillips Brooks! What 
renewed inspiration we have had in reading the stories of the 
heroes and the saints! The gleam of the divine light has actually 
come again and again from many a life that has undoubtedly 
revealed God, and has made precisely the same kind of warm 
and sunny atmosphere about it that Jesus made to those who 
loved him. It does not lower the rank of Homer or Shakespeare 
to say that we love Dante, or Browning, or Tennyson. The great 
masters, eager to fill the world with beauty, or song, or goodness, 
have no jealousy of one another. Who ever hears Jesus teaching 
that men must love and honor him alone or supremely? He 
says simply, Love, —love goodness wherever you see it. For in 
loving goodness, we love God. . 

Has not Jesus, however, as a‘matter of fact set in motion those 
influences that made Tennyson and Phillips Brooks possible? 
But who set in motion the influences that made Jesus, and his 
great coadjutor Paul, possible? What if Moses had not given 
laws, and a sturdy line of prophets set the standard of personal 
righteousness, and true-hearted teachers from the days of Ezra 
lifted their voices in the synagogues, and unknown psalmists sung 
their precious words of faith? Let us admit that God was pres- 
ent in the world, and the true incarnation was being made, 
before Jesus was born. Is this in any respect to lower the worth 
of Jesus, or to lessen men’s love for him? The quality of admi- 
ration, like “the quality of mercy,” can never be “strained.” 

If there is one fact that any careful study of the growth of 
personal religion makes clear, it is that religious life grows by 
contact. He who has it, and especially at the temperature of 
flame, kindles others with the same glow. Is it the story of 
Jesus that, told by the Salvation Army lassie, moves rough men 
to change their lives? The story of Jesus is an admirable means. 
Other stories also are means. The moving force is the genuine 
pity and love of the preacher. If the love of God shines in her 


eyes and speaks in her voice, this love stirs the divine life in the 
hearers. 
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Let us take up another point. It has become the fashion to say 
that you cannot organize a church without a personal leader or 
king. Does this mean that the world has outgrown the possi- 
bility of worshiping one God? Or does it mean that we must 
change our name for God and henceforth call Him Jesus? Is 
it true that a fellowship for worship, for the expression of human 
aspirations, for brotherhood and helpfulness, cannot exist without 
the name of some man to mark its bond of union? 

The fact is that religious organizations seem to be entering 
upon the same stage of evolutionary development as_ political 
government has already safely passed. It used to be thought 
that a great and permanent State must have a king. We in 
America can hardly imagine the feelings of the royalist party, 
when this theory of government was first questioned by the Com- 
monwealth men or republicans. The king was seriously held to 
rule by “divine right.” His person was idealized by his adher- 
ents, especially by those who had never seen him. “The king 
could do no wrong.” He could lay his hand on the diseased and 
cure them. 

All this was beautiful and touching. It evoked warm feeling 
for the personal head of the state. We can easily forgive those 
who doubted if there could be hearty and devoted patriotism in a 
republic. We do not wonder that it was predicted that a re- 
public could not last. We have lived to see a republic become 
the strongest of all political organizations. The patriotism that 
warms its millions of hearts has not suffered the loss of a single 
genuine sentiment. It is steadied and uplifted, as no one could 
have foreseen in advance, not by a single central personal figure, 
but by an enlarging Walhalla of heroes. These are not kings, 
made of finer clay, they are our brothers. It ennobles us to 
think of them thus. Their memory summons every noble youth 
to do deeds like theirs in the service of the people. 

We are timidly but certainly coming to the same democratic 
conception of religion. Indeed, it is the only form of religion 
that really fits a free state. It is no wonder that good men raise 
the cry of apprehension. Tender sentiments are shocked. “ You 
are raising your hand,” men complain, “against the Lord’s 
anointed.” There can be no warm feeling, they think, in the 
religion of one God and a universal brotherhood. How strangely 
they misunderstand the plainest teachings of Jesus and the nature 
of his own simple religion! To millions of men, in great aristo- 
cratic systems of ritual, Jesus is titular king — for what kingly 
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purpose? To bid men love one another? To command them to 
undo heavy burdens and to let the oppressed go free? To take 
away the fear of death by removing the desire to do wrong? 
No! Jesus is made king to assert hard and contradictory doc- 
trines. He is made king to justify soldiers in fighting out unjust 
wars, to let men amass vast wealth in monopolies and specula- 
tion, to suffer his followers to belong to exclusive clubs and 
social coteries. 

The Pope in the Vatican, the bishops in their palaces, the 
Emperor William at the head of his armies, the monopolists 
rolling up their fortunes, the “ bosses” pulling political wires, — 
all these call Jesus king and God. What word of his do they 
not explain away that threatens to exclude them from the list of 
his disciples! The reconstituted and Christocentric church will, 
no doubt, keep the vast majorities who like nothing better than to 
recite an ancient formula. It is easy to say “ Lord, Lord.” But 
whom will they perforce leave out of the newly organized church ? 
They will leave out those who with their eyes to the future, and 
with their hearts throbbing with the central message not only of 
Jesus but of all the prophets of the world, hold their faith in the 
coming commonwealth of religion. Think you Jesus would hold 
it a crime to love Truth, Goodness, God, more even than we love 
him? Think you Jesus would bar out of his company those who 
love their own friends whom they have seen more than they love 
him whom they have not seen? Think you that it is a duty to 
obey Jesus, whose precise words we can never know, rather than 
to obey the voice of God in our own souls speaking to-day ? 

These are serious, profound and practical questions. They 
mark an actual distinction which is not growing less but greater 
as men think, and especially as they try to live nobly. The dis- 
tinction is between any form of religion, however refined, which 
binds the spirits of men to the authority of the past, and that 
religion which believes in the living and present God, incarnate 
forever in human conscience and love. In the thought of this 
universal religion, all may be sons of God, all are kings and 
priests. This is not to deny the real faith of the older church. 
It comprehends all true faith that ever has been. This is not to 
deny the real leadership of great souls. It is to open our eyes 
wide to see every manifestation of the glory of God. On lines nar- 
rower than this faith the church of the future can never be recon- 
stituted. It shall shut out no true heart that believes in goodness. 


Cuares F. Doe. 
Boston. 
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PROMETHEUS. 


THERE is no mythological character who has become so real to 
the generality of men as Prometheus. This is perhaps mainly 
because the genius of Auschylus has brought him before us as a 
distinct personality ; but there is also something in the story of 
Prometheus — even in its primitive form — which appeals forcibly 
to human sympathies. All hearts are touched by the thought of 
the Titan who pitied men and, at the cost of suffering to himself, 
improved their condition. Yet there is a perplexity in the ordi- 
nary mind as to Prometheus: he showed himself the true and 
brave friend of man, but he acted against the will of the chief 
god ; and this suggests the question: Why should the chief god 
not wish men to have fire? It may throw light on these difficul- 
ties if we examine first, — how the story of Prometheus grew 
up; and, second, — what A’schylus thought about the story. 

I. Most mythological stories grow out of men’s thoughts about 
some natural phenomenon, or some circumstance of their lives, or 
some moral question: what, then, were the thoughts which prob- 
ably gave rise to the story before us? Let us first consider 
Prometheus as the fire-giver. Fire is such an important element 
in human life that we cannot wonder at its holding a prominent 
place in the mythology of all nations. Though as yet no people 
has been discovered entirely ignorant of its use, most tribes have 
some tradition as to its first introduction. Sometimes it is carried 
down from heaven by a bird — often a bird with fiery marks on 
its plumage, to suggest the fancy. Sometimes — as in the case of 
Prometheus — it is brought to men by a god or hero; but in all 
cases, it comes from heaven ; and naturally, for is not the sun the 
great source of heat, and do not men see the fiery lightning 
shoot down from the clouds ? 

We thus understand why Prometheus brings the fire from 
heaven, but why should he carry it in a reed? This is easily 
understood if we remember that the primitive method of kindling 
fire is to rub two sticks together. How natural that primitive 
peoples should conceive the fire as dwelling in the wood and com- 
ing forth when the walls of its home are pierced! A similar idea 
is expressed in the Rig-Veda when Agni, the fire god, is described 
as born of two fire-sticks, the two sticks being sometimes called 
his two mothers. It is worthy of note that the Narthex! was 


1 Narthex is the word employed by Greek authors to denote the plant used 
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one of the plants used for kindling fire and that its tindev-like 
pith is still used for this purpose in Greece. 

But these are questions which concern only the student of folk- 
lore and mythology. We now come to a question bearing on the 
moral significance of the story: Why is Prometheus represented 
as stealing the fire? Those who trace all the legends of mythol- 
ogy to “a disease of language” give us the following answer. 
The word “ Prometheus,” they say, is a corruption of “ Pra- 
mantha,” a term applied to an instrument invented by our Aryan 
ancestors in order to obtain fire more easily. This instrument, 
which is still used in India and elsewhere, consists of a block of 
wood pierced with a hole, into which a stick is introduced; a 
thong round the stick allows it to turn at right angles to this hole. 
The friction disengages great heat, and sparks are produced. 
Now, the word “ Pramantha” is derived from the Sanskrit 
* Manthami,” “to shake,” “ to rub,” “ to obtain by rubbing” — 
a verb with which our own word “mangle” is connected. In 
process of time, “ manthami” came to mean “ to steal” (“ steal- 
ing” being a natural transition from “rubbing away”); and 
here, we are told, lies the explanation of the fire-stealing of Pro- 
metheus. The whole story—as Mr. Andrew Lang puts ‘the 
theory of his opponents — grew out of a confusion between the 
fire-rubber and the fire-robber. That Prometheus was originally 
a personification of the fire-kindling instrument, and that his 
name is a corruption of “ Pramantha,” seems likely enough; but, 
if we accept the rest of the explanation, how are we to account 
for the fact that stories about fire-stealing are current among peo- 
ples who do not speak an Aryan language ? 

Mr. Andrew Lang offers another explanation of the theft of 
Prometheus. Among primitive people, he says, the kindling of 
fire is very difficult, a circumstance which accounts for the -impor- 
tance attached to the keeping up of sacred fires such as that of 
Vesta at Rome. Now, suppose a tribe’s fire to go out at a time 
when they are surrounded by foes, how can they rekindle it but 
by stealing a burning brand from an enemy’s encampment? In 
support of this explanation, Mr. Lang quotes the case of Grettir, 
the Icelandic hero, who is actually described in the Saga as swim- 
ming across a stream and stealing fire from the enemy. 

Doubtless, Mr. Lang’s explanation may account for the precise 
form of this part of the story; but neither his theory nor that of 


by Prometheus. The Narthex is a particular species of reed, still called 
Nartheka in modern Greek. 
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his opponents throws any light on the most important point in 
the legend,—that the theft of Prometheus is from the chief 
god and that the thief is a Titan, one of the race hostile to the 
gods. In trying to explain this point, we must, in the first place, 
consider the nature of fire. There is perhaps no natural force 
whose powers for good and for evil are so nearly balanced. How 
much fire does to improve the conditions of human life! On the 
other hand, how destructive it is, how difficult of control!" This 
mixed character of fire would naturally be a great perplexity to 
primitive people, and the perplexity is expressed in many myths, 
where the introduction of fire, though evidently regarded as an 
auspicious event, is described as attended with disastrous results : 
for instance, in the Finnish Epic, the “ Kalevala,” the “ fire- 
child ” which falls from heaven does mischief wherever it goes 
until the hero Wainamoinen finds it in the body of a fish, shuts 
it up carefully in a box, and carries it off “to the hearthstones of 
his people.” It is only natural that the evil effects of this new 
force should be attributed to the wrath of a ony against whose 
will it had been given to men. 

Yet a comparison of the legend before us with others seems to 
show that the antagonism of Prometheus to Zeus belongs not so 
much to his character of fire-bringer as to his character of culture- 
hero. These two characters are often united, and very naturally, 
as the kindling of fire is only one among many human inventions, 
and as, moreover, fire leads on to working in metals and to many 
other of the arts and customs of civilized life ; and of course it is 
an almost inevitable transition that the culture-hero should come 
to be associated with intellect and thought in general. Accord- 
ingly, in the later legends, we find Prometheus constantly associ- 
ated with Athene: sometimes he, instead of Hephaistos, strikes 
the blow by which the goddess is liberated from the head of 
Zeus; sometimes he is assisted by Athene in stealing the fire ; 
sometimes, even, the offense for which he suffers is not the theft 
of fire, but an attack on the chastity of the maiden-goddess — 
surely an allegorical description of the seizure of knowledge, 
expressing the same idea as the generally received version of the 
story. Though Prometheus is more clearly exhibited as a culture- 
hero in the later than in the earlier legends, his very name shows 
that he must have been connected with culture in general, not 
only with fire, as soon as his story found its way on to Greek 
soil; for whatever was the original form of the word, “ Prome- 
theus,” there is no doubt that to the Greeks it meant “ fore- 
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thought.” Why should they have given this name to the fire- 
bringer, or corrupted his original name precisely into this form 
unless they had connected fire with culture and seen in the culture- 
hero the representative of intellectual force? 

In the myths, we generally find the gods represented as opposed 
to the introduction of the arts and the diffusion of knowledge 
among men, in jealous fear lest the human race should become 
equal or superior to themselves. In Greek mythology it is not 
only the fire-giver but also the inventor of medicine who incurs 
the enmity of Zeus. The Teutonic heroes and Geryddion, the 
Keltic culture-hero, bring the arts from the Lower World by out- 
witting the gods in some way; and we are all familiar with the 
Hebrew story which tells how Adam and Eve were forbidden the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. -We also find that the age 
of innocence which most nations believed in, as existing in some 
dim far-off past, is also described as an age of ignorance. More- 
over, just as Prometheus is a Titan, one of the race hostile to 
the gods, so in the book of Genesis the invention of all the arts 
is ascribed, not to the descendants of the virtuous Abel, but to 
those of the wicked Cain. So we see in the myths the germs of 
the idea that has done so much to retard the world’s progress — 
the notion that religion and culture are antagonistic — the idea 
which caused the Hebrew prophets to thunder, not only against 
violence and injustice, but against the use of horses and against 
all refined and civilized ways of life; which in the Middle Ages 
caused learning and inventive genius to be ascribed to the agency 
of evil spirits, and which even now makes learning and culture to 
be looked on askance in many religious circles. 

Yet, as it is not in human nature not to rejoice in improved 
ways of life, the culture-heroes, though represented as acting in 
opposition to the gods, were regarded with gratitude and had 
acts of worship paid to them. Prometheus, for instance, had tem- 
ples dedicated to him and games instituted in his honor. This 
strange inconsistency has had its parallels in Christian times, the 
most remarkable being the attitude of the Medieval Church 
towards learning, of which it was at once the nurse and the foe. 
Probably many causes have combined to produce this peculiar 
attitude towards culture. In early times such a state of mind 
would naturally result from the difficulty of rightly managing 
newly discovered improvements — as we have seen in the case of 
fire. The conservative element, so strong in all men, has also 
much to answer for ; and especially in later times men have been 
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withheld from giving an unreserved welcome to culture by ob- 
serving that the most learned among them often dissent from the 
received religious dogmas, and that knowledge does not tend to 
produce that light-hearted gayety which is the popular idea of 
happiness. 

To return to Prometheus — there remains to notice an impor- 
tant point of difference between him and other culture-heroes: 
the other heroes are men, or at least demi-gods, who themselves 
participate in the benefits they bring into the world, whereas 
Prometheus is one of a superior race who acts and suffers from 
pure love of men. This point, which serves still further to 
increase the general perplexity as to the Titan’s character, has 
for obvious reasons been especially dwelt on by Christian writers, 
some of whom even see in Prometheus a type of Christ. 

II. We now come to the question, How far did Aschylus 
share the thoughts which led to the growth of this story? Above 
all, does he represent Prometheus as right or wrong? If the 
“* Prometheus Bound ” were the only surviving play of Aischylus, 
no one could have doubted for a moment that the sympathies of 
the writer were with Prometheus. The character of Prometheus 
is one especially calculated to command love and reverence: un- 
moved by the tortures and threats of Zeus, proof also against the 
persuasions of friends, with a firmness like that of Job, he refuses 
to acknowledge that he has done wrong or to tell the secret on 
which the rule of Zeus depends — thus really prevailing over his 
great foe, who, though he has all the force on his side, cannot 
bend the Titan’s will. This strength of will is the more strik- 
ing as Prometheus is entirely isolated, no character in the play 
being in perfect sympathy with him. The Okeanides, who form 
the Chorus, are sorry for him, and in the end nobly refuse to 
desert him, but they think him foolish and wrong to resist the 
will of Zeus, and are utterly unable to understand why he should 
take any interest in the “creatures of a day;” Okeanos is 
merely the sycophant who truckles to Zeus as chief of “the 
powers that be;”’ Hermes is the insolent lackey of the Olympian 
court, and Io is too full of her own troubles to have sympathy 
for any one else. And yet, standing thus alone, tortured, and 
threatened with further sufferings, Prometheus does not forget to 
be courteous and grateful to the Okeanides or sympathetic to Io. 
Certainly, if Auschylus aimed at alienating the minds of his aud- 
ience from Prometheus, he set about the attainment of his object 
in a very curious fashion ! 
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As Prometheus appears in a favorable light, so is Zeus placed 
in an unfavorable one. He is the upstart tyrant, new to power, 
insolently exulting in his freedom” to oppress, and yet trembling 
for his throne when he finds it threatened. Nothing good is 
recorded of him throughout the play; no character has a good 
word to say for him, he is feared by the Chorus and hated by Io. 
How odious also are his ministers — the brutal Bia and the inso- 
lent Hermes! It almost seems as if Avschylus had gone out of 
his way to throw odium on Zeus by the delineation of these char- 
acters, for though Hesiod mentions Kratos and Bia as attendants 
on Zeus, he does not especially connect them with Prometheus: 
as to Hermes, he is, in the larger number of the myths, a most 
attractive character,— in fact, the nearest approach the Greeks 
made to the conception of a guardian angel, caring for the help- 
less, as in the case of the aged Priam and the infant Dionysos, 
and conducting the souls to their last rest. It is true he appears 
in a different aspect in the Homeric Hymn, where we see him 
stealing the cattle of Apollo; but even there his boyish impu- 
dence bears no resemblance to the insolence he shows in the 
play. 

Of course it must be taken into account that the “‘ Prometheus 
Bound ” is the middle play of a trilogy of which the other plays 
are lost, and perhaps, if we had the work complete, our judgment 
might be modified ; but does it seem likely that Adschylus — one 
of the greatest dramatists the world has ever produced — would 
in a third of his work put the right side in an unfavorable, the 
wrong in a favorable light? What considerations, then, have 
led to the belief that Auschylus was not in sympathy with his 
hero? The arguments in support of this view are drawn from 
the fragments which have come down to us of the “ Prometheus 
Unbound,” and from conclusions as to the religious views of 
ZEschylus drawn from his other surviving plays. 

As to the “ Prometheus Unbound,” it is said that Avschylus in 
this play represented Prometheus as acknowledging himself in 
the wrong and humbly submitting to Zeus. The fragments do 
certainly show that, in accordance with the received legend, 
ZEschylus wound up his trilogy with a reconciliation between 
Prometheus and Zeus, but there is nothing to show that this 
reconciliation was brought about by the submission of Prome- 
theus. The latter does, indeed, tell the secret which he had 
refused to tell before, but only after Zeus has consented to his 
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release by Herakles. It is true that Zeus placed a lygos wreath! 
on the head of Prometheus, and that the lygos was sometimes 
worn as a sign of penitence, but there is no proof that Prome-. 
theus wore it as a penitent; in fact, there is some indication to 
the contrary, for Atheneus,? referring to the lost play, speaks of 
the custom of wearing wreaths at banquets as introduced in honor 
(éri rx) of Prometheus; and surely he would not have expressed 
himself thus had the lygos wreath been generally regarded as a 
sign of penitence. As to the notion that, if Auschylus had meant 
to represent Prometheus as right, he would have made him 
dethrone Zeus and reign in his stead, this is based on a com- 
plete misapprehension—due perhaps to Shelley—for in the 
classical story Prometheus never appears as the rival of Zeus for 
the dominion ‘of the universe. But while, as far as we can judge 
from the meagre fragments that survive, the final play of the 
trilogy gives no indication of change in Prometheus, it does 
clearly show a change in Zeus, for not only does the latter con- 
sent to the release of Prometheus by Herakles, but we find that 
he has also liberated his old foes, the Titans, who form the 
Chorus of the drama. 

But it is the second class of objections that weigh most in the 
minds of the generality of men. No one can read the works of 
Adschylus without seeing that they are pervaded by a deeply 
religious and reverent spirit; therefore to many it seems impos- 
sible that the author should hold up to admiration one who acted 
in direct opposition to the will of the chief god, and, instead of 
repenting, continued to refuse obedience to his behests and to 
hurl defiance at his head; especially when it is considered that in 
the other plays Zeus is spoken of with great reverence. May not 
the solution of this difficulty lie in the very fact that AUschylus 
was of a deeply religious nature, and, being so, had a nobler idea 
of piety than to think it consisted in mere submission to superior 
force — which is all that the submission of Prometheus to Zeus 
would have been? It is evident from all the surviving plays 
that Auschylus had a strong belief in the moral government of 
the world, in a Power which works by laws, making good come 
out of right action, evil out of wrong. This Power he calls by 
the name of Zeus in his other plays, for this is the name under 
which his characters would most naturally have invoked the 


1 Lygos or Vitex Agnus Castus, called “Wild Pepper” in the South of 


France ; it is supposed by some to be the “ Dian’s bud ” of Shakespeare. 
2 674, E. 
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Deity, and also the name under which a Greek would naturally 
speak of the ruler of the world, and therefore the name which 
would most easily convey the meaning of the dramatist to the 
spectators in the theatre. 

But surely, by using the name of Zeus to denote the vindicator 
of moral laws, A’schylus does not imply his belief in all the 
legends of the popular creed, still less stamp with his approval 
all the acts attributed by legend to the divinities. At the present 
day, does a man who appeals for justice in the name of God 
imply by this appeal that he accepts as true and approves as 
moral all the deeds attributed to Yahweh in the Old Testament? 
Surely not; he knows that the name of God conveys to his 
hearers — as to himself — the idea of perfect righteousness, and 
to this common association he appeals, regardless of any diverg- 
ing views as to Hebrew narratives. That Aischylus does not 
approve of all the legendary acts of the Greek deities is amply 
shown by his partially tracing the woes of the house of Atreus to 
the sacrifice of Iphigeneia ! — a deed directly prompted by a god- 
dess. That Zeus should be extolled as superior to Ouranos and 
Kronos? is quite comprehensible, as his two predecessors were 
entirely devoid of moral attributes, while Zeus — immeasurably 
removed as he is from our idea of a holy God — is at least, even 
in the earliest conception, the guardian of oaths and the avenger 
of breaches of hospitality, and it is under this aspect that Avschy- 
lus makes the Danaides invoke him. But that Zeus was to 
Zéschylus not the absolute God, but, rather, an inadequate name 
for a reality above all names, we have an indication in the open- 
ing of the very hymn in which his superiority to Ouranos and 
Kronos is asserted, for the first lines are : — 

Zeus, whoe’er he be, this name, 

If it pleaseth him to claim.’ 
ZEschylus, then, would be guilty of no inconsistency in putting 
Prometheus, the antagonist of Zeus, in the right. The incon- 
sistency would be in expressing sympathy with Zeus, for we 
should then have him turning away from his leading principle — 
the supremacy of moral laws — and advocating submission to an 
arbitrary will, ruling by brute force. Furthermore, it would be 
most surprising if a man of genius, constantly occupied with relig- 
ious problems, living when the Greek intellect and the Greek 
1 Agamemnon, 168, ete. (Paley’s Text). 
2 Agamemnon, 162, ete. (Paley). 
8 Agamemnon, 156-7, Miss Swanwick’s translation (Paley’s Text, 155-56). 
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civilization were nearing their zenith, retained the same religious 
attitude as that of the primitive people among whom the myths 
grew up. 

There is, then, no difficulty in judging the characters of Zeus 
and Prometheus as we should naturally do if we had not to 
reconcile them with preconceived theories. Nevertheless, Auschy- 
lus would have been guilty of a real inconsistency if, while ceas- 
ing to identify Zeus with the righteous Power which rules the 
world, he had ignored such a Power altogether, and represented 
Prometheus as simply setting his own will against the will of his 
oppressor. But far from doing this, Prometheus bases his resist- 
ance to Zeus on the conviction that his action is in accordance 
with the laws of Fate — 76 werpuopévov — the fixed Power, which 
works, not like Zeus, by mere caprice, but by unchangeable and 
righteous laws ; that Power which is no temporary ruler, liable to 
overthrow, like Zeus and his predecessors, but endures for ever, 
irresistible in might. At the very opening of the play, when aban- 
doned by his tormentors (to whom he has not vouchsafed a word), 
we find the Titan appealing to the earth, the ether and the sea, 
types of law-abiding Nature; and it is the same Power, regarded 
under another aspect, to which he confidently looks for deliver- 
ance. This confidence of Prometheus in a Power above him 
makes him a unique figure in literature. Rebels against gods 
and men are common enough. AEschylus himself gives us a 
specimen of one in the “Seven against Thebes,” where we see 
Kapaneus defying Zeus and his thunderbolts; in modern works, 
we have, among other examples, Milton’s Satan — the rebel par 
excellence — and Byron’s heroes. But despite the fact that 
Byron claimed Prometheus as the prototype of his characters, 
none of these personages bears any resemblance to the Titan, for 
they all merely set up their will against natural and moral laws, 
whereas Prometheus vindicates the true law of the universe 
which Zeus overrides by brute force. So the other rebels achieve 
neither independence nor victory; the thunderbolt strikes down 
Kapaneus ; Satan — who, as the enemy of man, is in one way 
the direct opposite of Prometheus — is throughout goaded on by 
the action of the Deity, by whom he is foiled at last; Byron’s 
heroes are equally lacking in true independence, since they are 
rendered wicked by the wrong-doing of other men. Prometheus, 
on the contrary, because he obeys, not his own self-willed im- 
pulse, but the laws of the universe, moves not a hair’s breadth 
for friend or foe, and gains the greatest of all victories — not 
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crushing his enemy, but seeing his enemy’s character change, as 
all resisting forces must sooner or later change for those who act 
in accordance with the eternal laws — a fact which Bunyan well 
knew when he told of the chained lions. 

May it not be that while, in his other plays, A’schylus gives 
us his religious views veiled under popular phraseology, in the 
** Prometheus” he speaks plainly without a parable? If this is 
so, we have in his view of the Prometheus story and in the view 
of the myth-makers examples of two types of religion — the reli- 
gioy which consists in serving and sometimes loving an arbitrary 
Power, jealous of its own dominion, opposed to all progress in 
man, and the religion which consists in obedience to a great 
“not ourselves which makes for righteousness,” from whom all 
learning and culture are gifts, who works, not by caprice, but by 
moral and natural laws. The progress of a church or a creed is 
measured by its distance from the first type, its nearness to the 
second. 


H. M. Sexsy. 


Lonpvon. 





HOW GODS ARE MADE IN INDIA. 


Wuat is the origin of gods? Herbert Spencer says that they 
are originally ghosts, even the sky-gods and storm-gods of India. 
The comparative mythologist replies that all gods, even ghost- 
gods, are derived from a more primitive group of gods, which at 
bottom are personified natural phenomena. On the other hand, 
the interpreter of modern folk-lore asserts that the earliest gods 
are fairies and “ spirits,” and regards the ghosts of Spencer and 
the divine natural phenomena of Max Miiller as merely magnified 
forms of gnomes and giants. 

In this matter India is well fitted to be the corpus vile of 
scientific research, for autopsy here takes the place of speculation. 
We do not have to grope through literary remains for slight 
indications of the processes which gave rise to divinities; each 
process is clearly revealed in present conditions. Since, however, 
there is, besides this, another advantage in the fact that the still 
fertile folk-lore of to-day can be traced directly back through a 
literature more than three thousand years old, we may hope to 
find some light on the problem of divine origins in studying the 
present beliefs of the Hindu, and comparing them with his theo- 
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logical annals. It will, for instance, be a distinct gain if we can 
separate the confused mass of Hindu gods into categories dis- 
tinguished by certain marked features. It will be a still greater 
advance if we can determine whether these categories have existed 
since the earliest times. 

Gops or PHenomena. If the writer begins with the gods of 
personified natural phenomena, it is not because he wishes to lay 
undue weight upon this category, but because these divinities 
occupy the most prominent position in the oldest records. From 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda we learn that the first gods of this 
class were Dyaus, that is Zeus; Ushas, that is Eos, aurora ; 
Agni, that is ignis ; and Soma, the moon-plant, Persian haoma. 
They who deny the primitive character of sky-gods are compelled 
to assume that Father Sky was an imitation or transfer from 
another class. But this is opposed to the earliest records of 
Aryan civilization, wherein Father Sky, or the Sky-Father, ap- 
pears as a god so antique that his name is preserved in Greece, 
Rome and India.! Other similar cases of primitive deified phe- 
nomena might be added, such as Sun and Mother Earth, but 
it is sufficient to establish the class. By imperceptible degrees 
we may pass from these gods to others, which, while they are 
no less personified natural phenomena, are usually grouped in 
different classes, even by those who postulate one origin for them 
all. Such are sun, clouds, mountains, rivers, trees and stones. 
Without any hard-and-fast line of demarcation, these, again, 
stand grouped with such divine beings as battle-axes and war- 
drums. Some of these are personified natural phenomena; and 
some we may prefer to call personified unnatural phenomena; 
but they are all alike in this, and differ in this from the gods 
of other categories, that they are objective phenomena, which, 
though devoid of recognizable individual volition, yet seem to 
possess the power to harm or benefit at will. To prefix the word 
“ personified” to this general group is really unnecessary. To 
the early Aryan, as to primitive peoples generally, the notion 
that things are not persons, not the idea of personified things, 
would have appeared new and startling. But there is nothing 
peculiarly antique about this point of view. The modern Hindu 
villager regards everything as alive and animate. Rain and hail 
are not only sent by a cloud deity: they are themselves conscious 
and have volition. If a hailstone wishes, he (to speak with the 
native) will injure a flower-bed ; but if the hailstone sees a knife 
set up over the flower-bed he will turn one side to avoid it. 

1 Zeus-pater, Ju-piter, Dyaus-pitar. 
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As late as our era, it was still the belief of the educated in 
India that mountains and rivers were alive, and could propagate 
their species. Both these divinities are exalted in the Vedas and 
are regarded as true gods. To-day they are still revered in the 
same way. The peasant prays to them, and believes they are 
instrumental in his welfare. Moreover, it made no difference to 
the Vedic believer whether the object he worshiped was natural 
or artificial. Thus he worshiped the sword, the furrow, the mill- 
stone, just as to-day every artisan worships his tool, every gar- 
dener his spade, every farmer his plow. This is therefore not 
totem-worship. It is in some cases fetish-worship, but it is im- 
possible to draw a hard-and-fast line between fetishism and the 
worship of natural phenomena. The deity of a hill is the hill 
itself in the first instance ; but in India, especially in the North, 
—where the hills pass into mountains, the mountains pass into 
cloud, and the cloud into sky, — the plastic nature of this belief 
is especially well preserved. Exactly as the peasant worships 
the sky-god, cloud-god and mountain-god, so he worships the god 
of an uncouth rock, and the god of a strangely shaped pebble, 
which he may carry with him. Each is a spirit in phenomenon 
or phenomenon personified, for the native villager or tribesman 
makes absolutely no distinction in this regard. 

All this by no means forbids the assumption that a deity of 
this class may become a deity of another class. It is curious to 
see that, in the most striking case of this sort in modern times, in 
contravention of Spencer’s theory, the Vedic sun-god, who shows 
not a trace of having been the spirit of a mortal, but was first 
worshiped simply as the hot red ball in the sky, is to-day wor- 
shiped in many districts as the soul of a dead Raja, though else- 
where he still maintains essentially his Vedic position. 

The chief gods in India originating in personified phenomena 
are those of which the writer has already spoken, — sky, earth, 
sun, moon, clouds, storm (lightning), mountains, rivers, trees, and 
also stars. The worship of the last is as old as the Rig-Veda, but 
it is not so pronounced as in later times, when astrology came to 
aid their divinity. At a later period, stars were revered not only 
as celestial deities but as the homes of the souls of the dead, and 
finally as the self-luminous souls themselves. Only in modern 
times and in a restricted area appears the belief that stars are the 
sheep of the shepherd moon. Storm-gods are early creations, 
and modern gods of the same sort show that they may be made 
independently of ghosts, although it is perfectly true that the 
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ghosts of certain well-known people are also revered as storm- 
devils to-day in some localities. But apart from these there is 
the modern “ East-wind” god, openly revered and placated as 
a mere physical phenomenon, and the whirlwind-god Bagalya, 
who is as purely physical as the Vedic “ one-footed” god of the 
cyclone. 

Tree-worship has been the object of much extravagant specula- 
tion, but the true explanation has been given by the author of 
“The Golden Bough,” who says that trees are no exception to 
the rule that the savage in general regards the whole world as 
animate. Certain trees, because they are favorites of certain 
gods, are particularly holy, and others are holy because they are 
totems and ancestors; but trees are in general divine (apart from 
their dryad spirits), and especially any useful or beautiful tree. 
The same is true of plants, many holy plants being medicinally 
valuable and therefore sacred. 

There are in Hindu literature other divinities of this class 
which may be called poetical gods. Such are Day, Night, Twi- 
light, the Year, the Fortnight, and other phases of time and the 
moon. They are chiefly poetical or ritualistic, but some of them 
in a more or less veiled form are actually worshiped to-day. 
Thus the Year and his sister Hali, the Spring, are worshiped, and 
so is Nissi, Night. In Vedic times worship was paid to the 
remains of sacrifice, because it had been in contact with the gods. 
“ Even a stone,” it is said in the Hitopadesha, “ becomes a god 
when set up by priests.” So, to-day, the ignorant priest wor- 
ships not only the stone idol, but even the iron chain which hangs 
in his temple. The chain itself is a real and separate god because 
it has been in contact with the divine. Anything peculiar in 
itself becomes a god; anything, again, that has been connected 
with a god, though not in itself peculiar, becomes a divinity. 
Thus from the earliest Vedic period we have the worship of 
amulets and talismans. 

Gops or THE ImaqarinaTiIon. The gods of the next category 
are invisible spirits, malevolent or benevolent, which aid or injure 
man. Such are the giants, fairies and sprites, which, from the 
Vedic period onwards have affected man’s welfare without being 
referred by him to other origin than that of pure fancy. Here it 


1 This was a point debated by Brahmans and Buddhists. The Buddhist 
denied that the tree itself was animate, and admitted only a “spirit in the 
tree.” The Brahman recognized a tree-spirit, but also a spiritual, animate 
tree as well. 
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is necessary to distinguish carefully between ghost-spirits and 
such sprites as have been defined. The Rig-Veda recognizes the 
difference. It has a special cult of ghosts, but at the same time 
it has a cult of fairies. “One hears strange noises and sees 
strange sights in the woods after dark,— that is the Maiden of 
the Forest.” This belief in gnomes and fairies is synchronous 
with the worship of sky-gods. Just as to-day the peasant wor- 
ships the great invisible gods, but reveres no less these invisible 
spirits, so he has always done, as far back as literary evidence 
extends. As these numina are all more or less alike, it is only 
necessary to point out that, apart from pure creations of fancy, 
there are demons which are ghosts. These ghost-giants, again, 
are sometimes confounded with phenomenal deities. A very 
good example of what may result from such confusion is given by 
the figure of Bhimsena. He is first a national hero. Then he is 
revered as a ghost-god. Then he is revered again as a storm- 
god. Some malevolent spirits of modern times are clearly and 
historically ghosts of well-known men, like the village gods known 
as Birs, that is, Heroes. But, on the other hand, there remain 
many spirits which are not the remains of a mortal. Again, 
some fairies are phenomena. Such are the Apsarasas, which, as 
their name shows, are “ water-nymphs,” scarcely to be differen- 
tiated from divine water revered asa divinity. But their con- 
sorts, the angelic Gandharvas, appear to be dissociated from all 
material substance, though at a late period they are identified 
with the stars. 

Both these sorts of divinities are Vedic. Soon after, and per- 
haps really synchronous with them, appear the Yakshasas, beau- 
tiful genii, chiefly of the woods, creations of the imagination; the 
Rakshasas, gigantic fiends; and the little Bhuts, or demons 
whose type is Vetala, a Bhut that is to-day in process of becoming 
identified with the greatest god in the pantheon. The ancient 
Vedic spirits of this class, Daityas and Danavas, are still relig- 
iously worshiped as Daits and Danos. On the other hand, the 
bright Devas of the Veda, gods of natural phenomena, have now 
been generally reduced to the condition of Bhuts, and under the 
modern name of Deo are worshiped as insignificant spirits. 
Dyaus himself became in the epic period a sort of Hermes, 
famous chiefly for his skill in thieving. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to say in each and every case that a spirit or fairy has 
always been what it is to-day. But, on the other hand, since in 
the earliest times the spirits of the dead are distinguished from 
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the Bhuts, literally “beings,” and the latter are looked upon 
through the whole course of literature as unembodied spirits or 
sprites and nothing more, exactly as they are regarded to-day, it 
is clearly not correct to identify Bhuts, on the strength of an a 
priori argument, with ghosts or with natural phenomena. So.the 
Vedas know the “ Elves,” etymologically identical with Ribhus, 
the Vedic name of these clever artisan spirits, and there is not the 
slightest reason to identify them with natural phenomena, as has 
often been done. They and their class are transcendental, as are 
the fairies of our nurseries. 

Another sort of imaginative deities includes the “ wonder-cow,” 
“ wonder-bird,” and “ wonder-tree” of post-Vedie mythology. 
These, too, are still believed in, though they are not invoked and 
worshiped as they once were. No particular cow is thus glorified. 
The fancy plays around the concrete “giver of good things,” as 
the cow is called, till it evolves an archetypical divine cow, which 
gives everything. The Vedic gods of Love and Anger, with all 
the later host of these divinities, are abstractions of emotions, 
just as the wonder-cow is the abstraction of a concrete cow. 
These gods, which are real and worshiped, are surely not refer- 
able to ghosts or personified natural phenomena. Again, from 
these to the intellectual or logical gods there is but a step. The 
Vedic period knows the divine, primordial giant, whose members 
are the universe, a crude pantheism found in several other parts 
of the world. To the close of this Vedic age were familiar Vac, 
or Logos, a philosophical deity ; Brihaspati, the later Brahman, 
“lord of prayer,” a religious deity, whom the “ goddess Gayatri” 
(that is to say, the personification of a particular prayer) and a 
large number of similar deities follow. The god of death, again, 
must have his secretary, Citragupta, who is invented at a later 
date. There must be a special god of battle, suited to the post- 
Vedic age, and Skanda is imagined (whom, to be sure, some have 
wished to identify with “ Aleksander”). We cannot go back to 
any literary period where we do not find alongside of the worship 
of sky-gods, ghosts and demons, the worship of some abstract 
powers. Even Infinity, Mercy, Wisdom (as an active, instruct- 
ing goddess), and other such deities appear during the Vedic 
age, though probably toward its conclusion. This evidence of 
the past is particularly valuable as showing that primitive super- 
stition of the grossest kind may be contemporary with the crea- 
tion of abstract divinities. Conversely, as we see in the modern 
life of the people, the most philosophical creeds may exist along- 
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side of the most primitive superstition. Only in the latter case 
the mixed national faiths have amalgamated Dravidian and 
Mahommedan elements with Aryan, while in the Rig-Veda there 
is, as yet, no evidence of external influence. 

It is perhaps owing to outside influence that Brahmanism in 
contradistinction to Vedism has so much demonolatry in its com- 
position, but even here the effect of other beliefs on Aryan creeds. 
seems to have been exaggerated. For the Vedic religion con- 
tains in itself the prototype of all the later demonolatry. 

An important division of devils, for instance, are the disease- 
demons of modern times, many of whom can be traced back to 
Brahmanism. But, if we fit the beliefs of to-day into the prae- 
tices of antiquity, we shall see that this kind of demon was really 
included in the host of divine beings of the Rig-Veda itself. A 
very interesting example of this lies in the case of a young 
woman who is said in the Rig-Veda to have been drawn through 
a round hole and cured of disease. As the hymn stands, it is 
merely a song in honor of the storm-god Indra, to whom eredit is 
given for the cure. But the method of cure explains what is 
otherwise unintelligible. In all ages in India, just as to-day, 
crawling through a circle is one device to escape the demon of 
disease,! for every circle is a mystic and hence holy power. This 
gives the cue to the Vedic rite. The young woman was running 
away from the “devil of disease,” and was cured by being dragged 
through a round hole. We have, too, at this period a host of 
personified “ Diseases,” which can be nothing but the modern 
disease-devils. In very rare cases is a disease attributed to the 
action of a great god, and only when, so to speak, the influence 
of the great god’s power is unavoidable. Thus Varuna, a god of 
sky and water, possibly identical with Ouranos, is also worshiped 
as the god of dropsy, because the disease is elearly a water 
disease. But, in general, all diseases are simply the outward 
manifestation of an evil spirit. Just as a bruise is the result of a, 
blow, so disease is the sign that one has been smitten by a devil. 
Were the disease itself regarded as the body of the disease- 
spirit, this class of demons would belong to that of phenomena. 
But this is never the case. The devil causes the disease, but the 
eruption or other sign is not the incorporate being itself. 

This group of disease-devils is by no means homogeneous. Not 
only do the great gods, like Varuna in the Rig-Veda and Shiva 
to-day, occasionally inflict disease, but there are also demons who 


1 Compare Crooke, The Popular Religion, i. 142 ; ii. 41. 
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are responsible for disease and yet are ghosts. Thus there isa 
cholera-devil who is the ghost of a gentleman who died in the 
seventeenth century. On the other hand, Putana in the epic and 
Shitala to-day are not ghosts. Thus Shitala, the goddess or she- 
devil of small-pox, is a pure abstraction; her name is euphe- 
mistic, the “cool” goddess of raging fever. In ancient Brahman- 
ism there are found an army of these “ disease-mothers,” whose 
highest type is Kali, the spouse of Shiva. Some of these again 
are plainly reduced in circumstances, like the Great Mother of 
Gujarat, who is now a disease-devil and once, like Momba Devi 
of Bombay, was a tutelary local divinity, perhaps Mother Earth. 
But despite the manifoldness of their origin, though some are 
ghosts and some are decayed phenomenal deities, there are many 
which, like the devils bearing the name of the disease, can be 
referred only to fancy and the simple logic of disease explained 
above. Among these there are interesting types showing the 
original condition of some of the great gods who have been ele- 
vated from just such a beginning to a higher sphere. One of 
these present logical prototypes of Shiva is the horrible little 
demon worshiped to-day (as he has been worshiped for three thou- 
sand years) under the name of Bhairava or Bhairoba, a carica- 
ture of Shiva, with whom he is now identified. 

The first grouping of this general category of gods occurs in 
the Vedic expression “other people,” a general term for all the 
powers of darkness, who later are supposed to be under the domin- 
ion of Kubera, reckoned a Pluto and guardian of under-ground 
riches. Long after the first appearance of this god as a god, his 
name is assumed by mortal kings, so that in this category also 
the historical process, as recorded in literature, has been the re- 
verse of euhemeristic. 

Guost-Gops. Reference has already been made to a class of 
deities quite different in origin from those discussed above. 
These are the ghost-demons and ghost-gods. They may be 
divided into two classes, —deities that are the ghosts of certain 
well-known people, and the vague host of Fathers or Manes 
without special name. In modern times both classes are wor- 
shiped. In the Vedic period there is some doubt whether the 
first class was recognized at all. But there is a possibility of 
this in the fact that the Bhumiya, or local “lord of the field,” in 
modern times is often the ghost of a local hero, and that, in the 
earliest literature, worship is given to a “lord of the field.” But 
just as there was at a later time a “ goddess of the house ” differ- 
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entiated from all ancestral spirits, so here the “ lord of the field” 
may be only the equivalent of the later “lord of the corn,” an 
abstraction and not a ghost. 

But in the earliest hymns the “ Fathers” are recognized as a 
distinct group of deities. Their position and powers are rather 
undefined, but the important fact stands out clearly that they are 
never confounded or merged with the gods of phenomena. The 
spirits of the dead either go to heaven and sit with Yama, the 
“ first of mortals who died,” in the vault of the sky, where they 
enjoy their new life in his company under a “ beautiful tree,” 
or, according to the varied beliefs reflected through the Vedic 
period, they stay on earth in various housings, such as plants and 
the bodies of birds. At a later date they become stars and go to 
the moon and sun. They are generally a nameless, inconspicuous 
host, and the only one ‘revered by name at first is Yama, the 
mythical first man. Then some of the great saints get identified 
with constellations; but, generally speaking, the soul of a dead 
man first becomes a Preta, or unhoused ghost, which on being 
properly fed with oblations is “elevated” to the host of happy 
Fathers in the sky. After three generations it loses its identity 
and is named no more at the sacrifice, becoming simply “one of 
the Fathers.” 

Yama, whom the ingenious comparative mythologists have 
identified, with equal lack of success, as the sun and the moon, 
and who is really only the “twin,” or male of the primitive pair 
from whom men come, had a sister Yami, with whom he paired. 
She was later identified with Night, but in popular tradition is 
the Jumna River, the waters of which on account of her incest 
are still unholy. 

Other ghosts revered as terrible are the Kabandhas of the epic, 
headless trunks of slain heroes, corresponding to the modern 
Dunds. So, too, the Pishacas are a class of devils which were 
originally malevolent ghosts. India to-day is full of shrines 
raised to ghosts of this sort. But it is not at all necessary that 
malevolence or unnatural power should be exhibited to ensure 
divinity. Not a few Englishmen have been worshiped in life, and 
should have had shrines after their death in the estimation of the 
natives. Among the Hindus nothing is more common than the 
deification of a man, dead or alive. To speak here only of 
the former case, a few years ago a poor man in one of the dis- 
tricts of northern India fell asleep on the shrine of the local 
deity. He woke to find himself adorned with flowers and wor- 
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shiped. The villagers persisted in accepting him as their local 
god in bodily form; finding the position an easy one, he remained 
an avatar till he died, when he became a true god whose divinity 
increased so rapidly that he was regarded at last as the original 
god of the shrine. In this case a few successful cures established 
his cult and ousted his predecessor. Again, Hardaur Lala was a 
worthy man who lived in the seventeenth century. He is now 
the god of cholera, of whom mention has been made above. Any 
disease-healer or Ojha, that is Teacher, if successful in life, be- 
comes deified after death. 

Less often is found apotheosis of literary worthies, but Vyasa, 
the epic author, and his rival Valmiki, are now gods in some 
parts of India, as are the heroes of their poems, who have many 
shrines and thousands of worshipers. Finally, the ghosts of 
“ good” women, Satis, are regarded as “ new divinities,” to cite 
the expression of the Abbé Dubois, who at the end of the last 
century saw some of these unhappy gods in the making.! 

Man-Gops. Although men as divinities should logically pre- 
cede ghosts, yet it is significant of the healthy Aryan tone reflected 
in the Rig-Veda that, while ghost-gods are acknowledged, no 
worship is paid to a living man. Nevertheless, the germ of this 
disease was already at work, and shortly after the first Vedic 
period men-gods were as much feared as sky-gods. The first to 
win the power was the one who still keeps it, the Ojha or Wizard. 
He was the Purohita, or domestic chaplain, of a king, and 
his incantations have been handed down in a Veda called the 
Atharva or fire-magic Veda. In the earliest period, indeed, any 
one might be a wizard, but long before the Vedic period ended 
the prerogative was safe in the hands of the priestly caste. In 
the Rig-Veda itself the real “arbiter of battle ” is said to be not 
the warrior king, nor even the great gods, but the priest who con- 
trols the armies through his magic rites. In the great Indian 
epic the real office of the domestic chaplain is to “ slay evil magic” 
and invent evil magic of his own. 

But long before the epic age, the whole caste of priests had 
gradually acquired through the superstitious fears of the kings 
the same power originally got by the Purohita. And in fact the 
ordinary ceremonial of the sacrifice was not very different from 
the witchcraft of the despicable Ojha. Through this power over 

1 Satis are women who allow themselves to be burned to death on their 


husband’s pyre, and are hence called satis, “good.” Dubois relates that their 
divinity began when the procession to the pyre was formed. 
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the sacrifice and over the gods, the priestly caste arrogated divin- 
ity to themselves, and before the Vedic age closed, perhaps a 
thousand years before the Christian era, proclaimed themselves 
“gods upon earth,” a claim legally sanctioned in the native law- 
books. This pretense they have always upheld, and to-day all the 
disgusting service of Gosains and Gurus, the pontiffs of modern 
sectarian bodies, is based on the same notion that the priests are 
actual gods.! 

Another division of man-gods is that of heroes, spiritual or 
military. Occasionally such men are deified in life, but generally 
it is their ghosts that are worshiped. Buddha, Rama and Krishna 
are good examples. Rama was so clearly a man that even in his 
own epic he is represented as not knowing that he was a god till 
he was told of it. Both he and Krishna were originally local 
chieftains of Northern India, though to-day they are both avatars, 
that is, “ descents” (to earth) of Vishnu, the Supreme Deity. A 
quite modern instance of a military leader becoming a god is 
that of the Mahratta chieftain, Shivaji, whose disciples are to-day, 
for political purposes, urging his cult in the Bombay presidency. 
The common people cannot quite decide whether he was a god or 
not, as they still remember what a demon he was in life. But 
his devilry will, in the ordinary course of things, soon be merged 
in his divinity. A shrine and offerings are enough to establish 
a god.2, Even professed monotheism, as in the case of the Sikhs 
and modern reformers of this century, is not enough to prevent 
the deification of the high priest of the order, withal, before he 
dies. The Queen-empress to-day is to many Hindus a great 
divinity. 

The Abbé Dubois, who spent his life in India and knew the 
people thoroughly, reports that a respectable Hindu once said to 
him: “ My god is the headman among my field-laborers ;- for as 
they work under his orders he can, by using his influence, do me 
much good or evil.”* Here, applied to man, is the same cause 


1 The jus prime noctis is assumed in India on the basis of this claim. The 
bride is “ purified ” by preliminary intercourse with the priest. 

2 This may seem to be putting the cart before the horse, but it is not said 
unadvisedly. The Hindu worships what he does not understand, and often 
takes a Mohammedan tomb as a temple and adds his flowers (given to a deity) 
to those placed there in remembrance only. Again, to start a new god ona 
successful career it is necessary only to build a shrine and say “ Here is a god.” 
The worshipers collect at once. All they need is a sign, and the new shrine 
signifies a god. 

8 Dubois, Manners and Customs, ii. p. 556. 
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of deification, which, as we have seen, underlies the worship of 
phenomena that are lifeless. On this point also the learned 
Abbé in the same passage says distinctly that “ idolatry in India 
has for the object of its worship the material substance itself. It 
is to everything which they understand to be useful or hurtful 
that the Hindus pay direct worship.” He adds that there is a 
more refined idolatry, where the divinity in the idol, not the idol 
itself, is worshiped, “but that which has for its object the actual 
substance itself is more common.” 4 

In the early literature both the father and the mother are 
declared to be divinities to their children, but this is little more 
than a phrase, expressing the absolute control which the parents 
had the right of exercising. The marital god, however, is a real 
divinity, though he has only one worshiper, for the wife must 
renounce all other gods if they oppose the husband-god. A 
favorite tale in southern India tells how the wife flouted the 
Guru, or priest-god, and disobeyed all the other gods in the pan- 
theon, because the priests told her that the great gods had com- 
manded her to do what her husband had forbidden. She died in 
the odor of great sanctity, for “a wife’s god is her husband,” as 
he has been, both in proverb and in Hindu law, for the past 
twenty-five hundred years. Absolutely to obey and “ worship 
her husband as her only god” is the wife’s one religious duty, 
though she may invoke other deities if not forbidden by her 
husband-god. 

AntmmaL-Gops. Whether animals, which make a new category 
of gods, were worshiped as such by the Vedic Aryans is extremely 
doubtful.2 The animals now most dreaded were not then known. 
The tiger and perhaps the elephant are not mentioned; the croc- 
odile is not alluded to till the second period of Vedic litera- 
ture. The wolf and the wild hog were not then deified, and these 
were the most formidable beasts of the time. The divine cow of 
the later age is at this time, arid even for centuries thereafter, 
regarded as better to eat than to revere.’ The only animals, 
indeed, that appear in this period to be hedged about with any 








1 Loc. cit. 

2 That they were sometimes worshiped as spirits of the dead is probable. 
See below. 

8 Down almost to the time of our era beef-eating was common, as is shown 
by passages in the national epic. In fact, the old name gogha, for “ guest,’’ 
means “ cow-killer,” because the “ fatted calf” was killed in his honor. To- 
day no sacrilege is so heinous as the “ murder” of a cow. 
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sort of divinity are snakes and monkeys. But it is centuries after 
this when we find any trace of the medieval and modern worship 
of snakes as protective deities and totems. The difference is 
very well marked in Brahmanic worship, where sacrifices and 
witchcraft against snakes come before the recognition of deified 
snakes. Of the latter, the Nagas are not snakes, but idealized 
serpents and dragons. One of them upholds the world. They 
have human faces, and are no more real serpents than Centaurs 
are real horses. It is highly probable that Naga worship was 
introduced into Aryan theogony from the aboriginal tribes, as 
the latter revere serpents both as gods and totems. At the pres- 
ent day the native peasant worships snakes both as dire fiends and 
as ancestral ghosts. The latter are the house-snakes, which are 
propitiated and looked upon in somewhat the double light with 
which Aineas views the serpent on his altar : — 

Incertus geniumne loci famulumue parentis 

Esse putet. 

Other animals also are credited with being ghosts or wizards in 
beastly form. Totemism has been made responsible for many 
divinities of this sort, but reflection brings prudence here also; it 
is now quite generally admitted that, as Mr. Crane and Mr. Bull 
do not imply a totemistic stage, so many clans have descended from 
men who bore nicknames of beasts. An early instance is the 
Tortoise clan of the Vedic age. Unless in fact the descendants 
are known to treat an animal as a totem, that is, refuse to eat it, 
totemism is not even probable; in many cases, even when the 
animal of the clan or family is regarded as sacred, it may be only 
a subsequent enlargement of reverence, due perhaps to a belief 
that the nickname implied a real descent. This is especially the 
case when a non-totemistic people is brought into close connection 
with totem-worshiping tribes. Nothing is more common to-day 
in India than to give a child the nickname of an animal. Such a 
child grows up as Owl or Bear and founds a family, which, if the 
founder becomes distinguished, vaunts itself as children of the 
Owl or Bear. In a totemistic environment few generations are 
required to make the descendants believe that the owl or bear is 
their true ancestor. The distinction between a totem and a fetish 
must here be kept in mind. A totem is a sacred class-symbol or 
a class-god; a fetish is an individual, isolated symbol of divinity, 
or an individual god. This important difference is often over- 
looked. Even such a careful student as Crooke defines the 
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Devak, or marriage-god of the Brahmanized wild tribes, as a totem 
in one place and as a fetish in another.! 

But there are many animals which are gods in themselves to 
the later age of Brahmanism. The cow, elephant, tiger, monkey, 
eagle, flamingo, crocodile, etc., are divine, but they have no trace 
of totemism in their composition. Only in a few cases has there 
been evolved out of these divine animals an abstract class deity, 
such as Hanuman, the monkey-god, Bagh Deo, the tiger-god, or 
Ganesha, the elephant-god. The boar was a tribal god in Raj- 
putana not long ago; but, though sacred in many parts of the 
country, he is not generally regarded as a god. Ordinarily each 
divine animal is divine per se, on account of his wisdom, strength, 
or weirdness, as in the case of the elephant, tiger, and monkey. 
But some are divine merely because they are favorites of the 
great gods, as in the case of the peacock and the rat; though it 
may be that some have become favorites because they were origi- 
nally totems of the wild tribes, and had to be received with 
respect by the Aryans. 

When a fetish is made of part of an animal there is a transfer 
from one class of gods to another. The tiger is the embodiment 
of strong vitality and is revered as such: his claw, when he is 
dead, is also a mighty talismanic god. In the latter case the 
influence of the divinity is still felt in dead phenomena supposed 
to have volition, and the tiger-claw is nothing but a phenomenon- 
god of inanimate matter, revered just as anything is revered 
which has been intimately associated with divinity. The finger- 
nail of a saint is the European parallel, only in India the divine 
power has a will of its own, even in the paring. 

Occasionally an animal god is made by a fiat. Thus in the 
museum of Bangalore the writer found a stone with a long in- 
scription, stating that the king’s dog had distinguished himself 
and been killed in a fight, and was thereafter to be revered and 
worshiped as a god, A priest and a temple were appointed and 
the new divinity was to be worshiped daily by the priest, who 
was to have all the perquisites of the shrine so long as he kept up 
the cult. So, too, a Bengal tribe, as Crooke relates, has within 
recent years adopted the dog as its god, because it was “ useful 
when alive and not very good to eat when dead,” and the tribe 
‘wished to have a tribal god.” 

The usual attitude of the Hindu peasant toward animals is that 


1 Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, ii. pp. 155° 
184. 
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of kindly brotherhood. He recognizes no barrier between beast 
and man such as that created by the intrusion of a peculiar soul 
into the human anatomy. To him beasts and men in this regard 
are ona par. Moreover, a beast may become a man after death, 
and a man will probably become a beast, since only the super- 
nally virtuous escape a reincarnation in animal form. It is, 
therefore, not at all strange that he should look upon certain 
animals as possessed by the souls of his ancestors and friends. 
In the earliest Vedie period, as has been shown, human souls were 
supposed to find refuge in plants and animals, and this belief has 
continued through all ages. Animals of extraordinary power are 
often regarded as reémbodied men, or as animated by a god’s 
vitality and superhuman intelligence. Thus in certain cases an 
individual animal may be Vishnu himself, or a class may be 
literally deified through favor of this god. But in other cases 
the simplest explanation is that the class possessing unusual intel- 
ligence, power, or utility is all divine in itself. The same prin- 
ciple is here at work as in the deification of any powerful thing. 
The difference, however, is clear. In the case of the razor which 
the barber worships, the scissors which the tailor worships, it is 
not a spirit in the steel but the steel itself which is divine. A 
thing inanimate, senseless in itself, which yet can work good and 
ill, must be a god. But an animal is patently alive just as a man 
is alive, and his body is divine only as being in contact with a 
divine spirit. The difference comes out clearly in the treatment 
of these divinities when destroyed. A dead tiger may still prowl 
about as a fiend, and his claw still reflects divinity. But no one 
pays attention to a broken razor. So a triangle and a circle are 
not only divine, but, incredible as it may seem, they are divinities, 
to be worshiped as well as feared. But when the figure is broken 
there is no more divinity in its fragments. 

As there are class deities, the abstractions of beasts, in the 
animal world, so there are purely mythical animals, such as the 
griffin, Garuda-bird and the four elephants that uphold the world. 
These are, of course, neither ghosts nor phenomena nor animals ; 
but, being derived from the last two, they are gods of the category 
of fancy, between whom and demons or sprites there is no appre- 
eiable difference. 


At the present time, though the doctrine of pantheism is formally 
acknowledged, the native villager never thinks of his different 
gods as being other than separate entities. The All-god was by no 
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means the last divinity to be created.1_ In each category that has 
been named new gods are even now constantly arising. India is 
in fact a kaleidoscope of deities; a turn of the hand makes ever 
new combinations out of the same elements. These elements, as 
they have been reviewed,? are quite distinct. Though we may 
admit that one god may change and pass into a class different 
from that in which he originated, yet it cannot be denied that 
there exist gods of essentially different origin, — gods of phenom- 
ena, gods of pure fancy, gods of ghosts, gods of animals. If one 
chooses, one may say that gods of ghosts are géds of fancy, but, 
so long as one believes in a soul, it is well to keep them separate, 
and in any case the historical difference is plain. In gods of 
fancy, man creates a god without reference to human agency ; in 
gods of ghosts, one simply assumes that men continue to live after 
death and act as in life. 

These ghost-gods, animal-gods, man-gods, emotion-gods,’ sky- 
gods, tree-gods, disease-gods may all be grouped in subdivisions 
liable to be adjusted more nicely, but there remains intact the 
fundamental distinction between Dyaus, the sky-god, and Hardaur 
Lala, lately deceased, the ghost cholera-god ; between god “ East- 
wind” and Bagh Deo, the tiger-god. This same distinction holds 
good not only among Aryans of the present day, but also among 
the Aryans of the remotest past, and among the un-Aryan wild 
tribes. It may be added that it obtained also among the Ameri- 
can Indians, who, when first known, worshiped, as separate gods, 
phenomena, animals, spirits and ghosts. It appears, therefore, 
to be an unsupported hypothesis that all gods have their origin 
in personified phenomena. But equally inadequate seems the 


1 The (philosophic) nameless All-god was invented about the sixth century 
B.c. About the time of the Christian era the worship of the orthodox chief 
god, Brahman, was amalgamated with that of the two rival sects of Vishnu 
and Shiva, whence arose the conception of the triune god Brahman-Vishnu- 
Shiva, Creator-Preserver-Destroyer, as one. 

2 Though this sketch is necessarily brief, the writer believes that he has 
included in it every class of divinity known in India; not, of course, every 
individual deity, for, as the Hindus say, there are 333,000,000 gods, and only 
categories have been described. 

% The shameful erotic rites of modern India are held in honor of Passion, 
represented mystically as a Shakti, or “female side” of the All-god. Such 
androgynous deities are as old as the Vedas at least, though the “left-hand ” 
cult, as it is called, cannot be traced back much farther than two thousand 
years. Worship of the mysterious lies at the root of it, and obvious causes 
have tended, as in Greece, to make the worship of Passion more popular than 
that of Greed or other abstractions. 
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hypothesis that all gods originated in ghosts or gnomes. Go as 
far abroad as we will and as far back as we can, we still find 
that, in any one human group, disease-gods, gnomes, ghost-gods 
and gods of personified natural phenomena are independent crea- 
tions, synchronous yet distinct. In each category the gods change 
as individuals, but the type remains; and it seems probable that 
the main categories have existed together, side by side, since man 


first began to worship. 
E. Wasupurn Hopkins. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





RELIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. 


I. 


THE relation of religion, looked at as a traditional institution, 
to modern culture, viewed in its principles and general aims, 
is not difficult to define or describe. One word summarizes and 
reveals it. That word is—conflict. On the one side the inde- 
pendent sciences, based on free investigation and research for 
truth on all planes, the liberal policy which aims at democratic 
emancipation and self-government, the rational pedagogy by 
which the individual is taken out from guardianship and given 
his rights as a free citizen, — in a word, the modern spirit, the 
connecting link between, and the common expression for, all 
these parallel endeavors, is always suspicious of, and on its guard 
against the claims of religion, established and reigning under the 
name of Church. Institutional religion is looked upon as the 
embodiment of the spirit of the past and as the great hindrance 
to a better future. On the other side, by religion, or those who 
officially represent it and whose task it is to disseminate and de- 
fend it, nothing but danger is seen in the discoveries of science, 
in the development of its methods, in the victories of democracy, 
in the progress which the human spirit every day makes towards 
a more complete emancipation. 

Many scientists and many churchmen look at the conflict as 
irremediable. The two powers are, they think, irreconcilable and 
one must be the death of the other. Antagonistic passions are 
hereby let loose in the social life. Modern culture makes itself 
irréligious, because it sees no way to victory except by the exter- 
mination of religion. Religion makes itself the enemy of science 
and liberalism, and endeavors to assume guardianship over mod- 
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ern thought, because it does not think it possible to thrive or 
even to live if science keeps its liberty and man completes his 
independence. 

The downfall of religion, or science in bonds; victory for 
irreligious culture or for ignorant faith — these are the two solu- 
tions accepted by the majority of those who see only the surface 
of things and have examined the subject only from afar. 


II. 


The words “ modern culture,” “ modern thought ” or “ modern 
science ”’ all have an abstract and undefined meaning which needs 
to be defined. They are names common to different efforts and 
manifestations, some of which may be useful and good, while 
others are blamable. In order to avoid mistakes and the appear- 
ance of defending what is condemnable and condemning what is 
legitimate and good, it is above all important that a principle be 
found which is common to all the efforts and manifestations of 
modern culture, their very soul so to speak. In this way only can 
we fairly judge of modern culture as it is in itself, looking away 
from mistakes in application and errors which we may deplore. 

The first principle beneath all the manifestation of the modern 
mind and its efforts in general is not difficult to find. It can 
be named with one word, Autonomy. By this word I mean the 
irrepressible feeling which the human mind has in its present 
state of development that the true law of life is to be found 
within the mind itself, and that it realizes itself when it obeys 
this law. A few examples will be sufficient to illustrate this 
principle. 

When searching for the beginning of modern philosophy, it is 
usual to go back to Descartes and his “ Discours de la Méthode” 
(1637). He begins, in fact, with the endeavor which the mind 
makes to enter into itself in order to grasp itself in its own 
consciousness. What is methodical doubt or, let me say, the 
predetermined decision to question everything, if it is not the 
throwing aside of external traditional authority and ideas founded 
on habit or the words of a teacher? Again, what is the Cartesian 
principle not to accept anything as true without evidence, if it is 
not the recognition that reason bears within it its own laws, and 
the triumphant assertion of the autonomy of thought? This 
autonomy of modern philosophy has been steadily strengthened 
and expanded by Leibnitz, Locke, Hume and Kant, so that, in 
our time, the authoritative method, when it asserts itself on this 
plane, makes the impression of an anachronism. 
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With Kant the autonomy of morals followed that of philosophy. 
Conscience is now no less independent than reason. Duty must 
arise out of the imperative inner law in order to be recognized as 
duty. An external ruling, however powerful we may make it, is 
insufficient to create a feeling of duty. Its precepts may be as 
solemn and peremptory as possible, we still regard them as out- 
side of ethics, if they come altogether from without and are arbi- 
. trary. 

Passing from philosophy and morals to the sciences, we per- 
ceive that the experimental method, which now rules absolutely, 
is to be referred to the same principle. The wish to ascertain 
facts for ourselves, to get experience above all, is again to make 
the mind the supreme judge in matters of knowledge. The revo- 
lution brought about by Galileo and his followers completes and 
strengthens that effected by Descartes and other philosophers. 
The authoritative dicta of the Roman Church have been defeated 
by the experimental method, and this method is, rightly under- 
stood, nothing less than the autonomy of mind applied to the 
laws and phenomena of nature. 

The same must be said of the not less remarkable evolution of 
scientific philology, grammatical exegesis and historical criticism 
during the last two centuries. The discoveries relating to the 
early days of humanity, the eager study of old inscriptions and 
texts and the severe testing of all traditions have together revolu- 
tionized our way of thinking concerning the earliest history of 
man and of religions as completely as the experimental method 
has revolutionized our conceptions of the universe. Indeed the 
historico-critical method is only an extension of the experimental 
method into the realms of the moral sciences, and this means vic- 
tory for the principle of autonomy. 

No evidence will now hold good against the inner law of the 
mind itself, for this sovereign law passes judgment in the last 
instance on both the evidence and the witness. When we now 
yield to outside authority it is really to our own mind we sur- 
render ; in the last instance we consider this reasonable, so that 
our agreement with ourselves is seen more and more to be the 
only foundation for human reason as well as for human ethics. 

In the realm of politics and sociology the autonomic principle 
shines forth with a yet greater light. The development of mod- 
ern society proceeds from the moral axiom that man is not a 
slave but has a right to belong to himself, and it aims therefore 
steadily at an ever more perfect self-government. The age of 
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paternalism and slavery is gone; the age of civic manhood with 
civil rights has come. Whatever constitutional forms may yet 
be, whether the movement goes on peaceably or brings about 
violent crises, we see throughout the south and the north of 
Europe, in the old and in the new world, the same phenomenon, 
— the progress of democracy, a progress which sweeps away all 
barriers and rolls on irresistibly like the oceanic tide. 

Such is the modern man. In all the evolvement of life he 
obeys an inner craving to establish and make efficient his own 
autonomy. While working for this, and so expanding his own 
inner being, he comes in contact with religion as it has been 
established and comprehended by venerable tradition. 

If religion really manifested itself as an inner feeling it would 
stand above modern sciences and politics, or at least out of their 
way, and the conflict would not take place. Ready-witted de- 
fenders of religion have tried to demonstrate that such is the 
case; they have tried to provide against a conflict by avoiding a 
meeting. Religion, they say, is faith, and faith is not dependent 
on criticism. But this is not the traditional conception of reli- 
gion. The faith of the churches has been embodied in dogmas 
and institutions. The dogmas are not religion in its purity. 
In them the religious feelings are mixed with diverse philosoph- 
ical and historical ideas, which the Church formerly borrowed 
for the evolution of its faith during a defined and well-known 
period of human culture. The dogmas of the churches cohere 
with books and with a collection of books, the origin and forma- 
tion of which historical criticism is discussing. They give utter- 
ance to opinions concerning the origin of mankind, concerning 
the causes of evil and of death, concerning heaven, hell and the 
moral life, concerning the relation between the finite and the in- 
finite, — opinions which the discoveries of modern science may 
challenge and in reality do challenge. How can conflicts be 
avoided if traditional religion in the name of Divine authority 
will force present-day science to accept conceptions which belong 
to the science of a thousand or two thousand years ago? The 
churches may do whatever they please, there is not a single 
movement of the modern spirit which does not concern them. 
Columbus cannot discover America, Copernicus cannot alter 
astronomy, Galileo cannot demonstrate the movement of the 
earth, Richard Simon cannot initiate Bible criticism, Kant cannot 
write the essay on pure reason, Champollion cannot interpret the 
hieroglyphs of ancient Egypt, Darwin cannot publish his theory 
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of the origin of species, no one can make a discovery of general 
importance or open a new view over the universe without shaking 
the structure which the old theology has raised and without 
tempting traditional religion to defend itself by condemning, by 
decrees if not by anathemas, that which it cannot disprove or 
prevent. 

The dogmatic structure of tradition, deified by the churches, 
places itself above science and brings constraint on it in the name 
of an authority foreign to it. A history of the early days of 
man and a cosmology, said to be revealed in a supernatural way, 
force themselves on the history and the cosmology established by 
the experimental or rational method. Church institutions finally, 
since they ascribe to themselves an earlier and divine right, put 
themselves above civil laws and institutions and wish to override 
them. How can there be anything but conflict on all sides? On 
the one hand autonomy reigns, on the other heteronomy. 

The champions of religion hold, it is true, that this heteronomy 
has for its principle the authority of God himself, whom it is the 
duty of every created rational being to obey. The principle is 
right, but in reality God neither speaks nor governs in person. 
He establishes dogmas and creates religious traditions through 
men who call themselves his interpreters. Neither do we, in real- 
ity, stand before God alone, who without doubt would be able to 
unite his work with ours and, by convincing us from within, 
prevail on us to obey, but we have before us a clergy and histori- 
cal institutions, which would mould the mind of man from with- 
out, and it is the divine prerogatives and supernatural authority 
of these powers that the spirit of man now questions. The expres- 
sions autonomy and heteronomy, by which we have summarized 
the endeavors of modern thought and of religious tradition, define, 
therefore, only too clearly the nature and the seriousness of the 
conflict. 

But this general survey is not sufficient. The forms and 
manifestations of the conflict change necessarily with changing 
circumstances. In the Orient, where the whole life is decided by 
religion, and what we call modern culture hardly exists, the con- 
flict is scarcely felt. It is different in the Christian Occident. 
The religious problem may here be said to take first rank and it 
renders more difficult of solution all other problems of modern 
social life. Upon the way in which this problem is presented 
depends the presentation and solution of all other problems. In 
philosophy the reconciliation between pure reason and practical 
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reason is sought with a kind of intellectual anguish; in politics 
the progress of liberty cannot be rendered secure unless the citi- 
zen receives the power and the means to govern himself ethically. 
The sociologists of our day begin at last to perceive that social 
questions are in reality moral questions, and that men must be 
taught to love one another before equity can reign and create 
happiness. Each of these problems is simply one phase of the 
religious question. But this does not show itself under like con- 
ditions or in the same forms. It is one thing with nations who 
are governed by the traditions of an authoritative church, immov- 
able as to its dogmas and claims, in virtue of the principle of 
infallibility, exclusive and intolerant and consequently closed to 
every thought of revival or reform. It is another thing in con- 
nection with a form of religion which in virtue of its underlying 
principle is not only flexible and manifold, but open to all the 
influences and truths of new eras and capable of boundless devel- 
opment. We see the first case in lands where the Roman Catholic 
church reigns, the other where the spirit of the Reformation has 
gained the victory. The relation between religion and modern 
culture is essentially different in these countries. We must 
therefore study this relation separately under each condition. 


II. 


There is in central Europe a country where Roman Catholicism 
is confessed and followed earnestly and with zeal, where it is 
represented by the worthiest clergy, where it has in this century 
been defended by the most eloquent of preachers and writers, 
and where, at the same time, modern culture, impelled by the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century and by the Revolution, has 
developed its greatest power and splendor through contest with 
religious tradition. The country is my own, — France, the country 
I know best, and in which the tenor and quality of the conflict 
between the religious system of Rome and the endeavors of the 
modern mind may best be seen. Nowhere else is the antagonism 
between the autonomy which human reason demands and the 
heteronomy which is the very principle of authoritative religions 
more burning or more irreparable. Attempts to reconcile and 
harmonize Catholicism and modern reason have, it is true, been 
made by noble-minded and illustrious men. Up to 1870 there 
existed a liberal Catholicism, enriched by names like those 
of Lacordaire, Montalembert, the Duc de Broglie, and Bishop 
Dupanloup. But as early as 1864 this liberal Catholicism was 
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attacked by the Syllabus and later by Louis Veuillot and his 
paper, “1 Univers,” and with greater vigor, although apparently 
with more moderation, by the Jesuits. It was finally destroyed by 
the decrees of the Vatican council of 1870. Its representatives 
were forced either to humiliating recantations of published opinions 
or still more humiliating prevarications, as in the cases of Pere 
Gratry and Bishop Dupanloup, or compelled to open schism, like 
Pere Hyacinthe in France and Dr. Déllinger in Germany. But 

- every victory costs. The victory which the principle of absolute 
authority won within Catholicism through the proclamation of the 
infallibility of the Pope, personally and separately, is of the kind 
which by its unavoidable consequences will overthrow a system 
more certainly even than a defeat. At the Vatican council the 
Pope was not only made the divine oracle with regard to doc- 
trines ; he was also proclaimed bishop over the whole church, with 
absolute right and uncontestable power to govern all bishoprics and 
all consciences without control. All are in duty bound to submit 
their thoughts and their wishes to this supreme court, the only 
choice left them being an obedience equivalent to surrender, or 
a resistance equivalent to revolt. 

The Roman Catholic theology, founded as it is on a tradition 
of which the only interpreter is the Pope, dates from the dark 
ages and keeps itself almost entirely aloof from the principles 
and efforts of the modern mind. The theology and philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas are exclusively taught in the seminaries, as if 
Bacon, Descartes and Kant had never existed. The decrees of 
the Council of Trent, together with those of the Holy Congrega- 
tion ( Congregatio sancti officis) in Rome, decide what should be 
taught concerning the books of the Bible, the Canon, the forms 
of texts and the worth of translations, as if the whole work of 
modern criticism and exegesis had never been done. “At the 
Catholic university in Paris a young and able professor, Abbé 
Loisy, with great skill introduced the historical and grammatical 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and tried to expand somewhat the 
patristic theory of verbal inspiration in order to gain room for 
conclusions to which these studies had brought him. The Jesuits 
reported him to Rome, whereupon he was condemned by the 
pontifical letter Providentissimus Deus and dismissed from his 
place by the Rector of the university, Monsigneur d’Herbst. To 
prevent the possible spreading of the heresy, the precaution was 
taken to abolish the professorship in Holy Scripture, and in its 
place harmless lectures on oriental philology were provided. At 
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a later meeting the Holy Congregation discussed the question 
whether the Johannine origin of the well-known text in 1 John 
v. 7, concerning the three heavenly witnesses, may be denied or 
even questioned. The Congregation answered, No, and the 
Pope has made this decision binding. Catholic theologians who 
keep on discussing this textual-critical question, the solution of 
which one should think depends solely on careful study of the 
earliest texts, sin against faith. 

Two serious consequences have arisen from this state of things. 
The official theology of the church and the education of the clergy 
have assumed a character of increasing hostility towards science 
and the modern age to such a degree that now not a single French 
philosopher or scholar deems it worth while to disprove or even 
discuss a Roman Catholic theological work. Modern culture, 
which during two centuries has tended towards schism and open 
war with the Church, has assumed a character essentially hostile 
to religion. Between holy and profane, between clergy and laity, 
a great gulf has opened, impossible to pass, and cutting off all 
intercourse between the two. Rational arguments are no longer 
exchanged, only contempt and anathema. Lach side is endeavor- 
ing to harm the other and to force it into capitulation by the 
pressure of material interests and political manceuvres. 

Nothing could be more harmful to religious feeling. Out of 
the conflict in the eighteenth century arose the “ Voltairian 
spirit ;”” grown somewhat clumsier, perhaps, since the death of 
its originator, it still sweeps through French journalism like a 
blasting sirocco. The positive philosophy of Comte and Littré, 
the science of Renan, the historical method of Taine and Michelet, 
the criticism of Sainte-Beuve and the novels of Zola — all belong- 
ing to our century — have, as by necessity, taken a hostile position 
towards the Roman tradition. In political life the strife has been 
stirred up more fiercely than ever. Gambetta’s words, “ Cleri- 
calism is the enemy,” have become the motto of the republic. To 
believe in God and to pray to him is, in the eyes of the majority, 
clericalism. Neutrality is not allowed. He who is not against 
the church is with it. To declaim against the priesthood and 
against God himself is in some circles the mark of a good repub- 
lican. 

On the other side the Church, to defend itself, has taken the 
offensive; the clergy has taken command of a political party 
which it leads at elections and uses to capture official positions. 
One no longer fights for truth, but for power. The victory or 
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the defeat of religion no longer depends on the awakening of the 
consciences of men, but on the results of an election or the success 
of a political maneeuvre. Civil society has secularized the schools 
and their whole organization is arranged with the purpose of 
better withstanding the influence of the Catholic faith. Against 
these the church sets confessional schools, which are organized to 
destroy or counterbalance the whole work of the lay institutions. 
How can we hope that such a war shall end? After violent 
outbursts, barren of any good, the combatants on both sides, 
wearied by a sense of their impotence, may long for a truce, but 
they cannot make peace by a thorough and sincere reconcilia- 
tion. A Pope has arisen who, by great diplomatic gifts, has 
succeeded for the moment in making approaches to heretical 
empires like Russia, Germany and England, and to republican 
democracies like the United States, France and Switzerland. 
Truces and concordats have been concluded in which conven- 
tional boundaries are agreed on, and formal concessions and mu- 
tual accommodations decided; but they are always accompanied 
by silent or explicit reservations. The two rival powers suspend 
hostilities without disarming, and are always ready to begin war 
again as soon as they believe it will further their own interests. 
Truly, no sincere reconciliation is possible between a church 
stationary in its dogmas and institutions and a culture the devel- 
opment of which is the result of a steady evolution. Principles, 
methods and aims are all in opposition. On the one side there 
is an intellectual and ethical government in which everything 
depends on the authority of the past and which results in a denial 
of the autonomy of the mind. On the other side there is freedom 
of investigation and constant discussion ; in science everything 
depends on palpable proof; in ethics on inward conviction ; and 
in social life on self-government. Both powers struggle for mas- 
tery over the community and the individual, and cause a deep 
division, calling one party to arms against the other. We see 
forming in the community an intellectual élite or aristocracy, 
which, devoting itself to criticism, the sciences and free philoso- 
phy, throws aside all religious and moral faith in order to be more 
independent, and which is thus led to a barren dilettantism, while it 
leaves to the ignorant and superstitious crowd to fulfill the duties 
of life, bow beneath the yoke of religion and obey the powers that 
be. The same disharmony arises within individual souls desiring 
the blessings both of religion and of culture. In them there is 
raised a partition wall between the heart and the reason, between 
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the sciences in which they are free and the practical life in which 
they blindly submit. Thus they live in a kind of artificial peace, 
never conscious whether they act because they believe or because 
they know. But, aside from the fact that such a partition wall is 
never sure to last, it is quite evident that a people or individuals 
divided in such a way exhaust their best strength in a fight 
without result, which must, sooner or later, end in violent revolt 
or general paralysis. 
IV. 

This same conflict is perhaps not less active or deep in Pro- 
testant countries, but the relation between religion and modern 
culture is there of a different kind. The conflict is located in the 
inner life rather than in the outer. The disharmony becomes 
relative and changeable instead of absolute. Instead of standing 
alien to each other, or living side by side without really touching, 
the religious and the civil communities mingle, interpenetrate each 
other and are carried along by the same historical evolution. 

The solidarity of the Protestant spirit with the scientific spirit 
shows itself from the beginning. They are children born on the 
same day. History shows the Reformation to have been a move- 
ment parallel with the Renaissance and in the same direction. 
The liberation which the one affected for the intellectual and 
esthetic activities of the mind the other accomplished for the 
religious life and the ethical consciousness. If the humanists 
were set at liberty by reading the ancient classics, Luther, Zwingli 
and Calvin were, in a higher sense, set free religiously through 
adherence to the texts of Holy Writ. The authority of the Bible 
liberated. them from the yoke of tradition. Questioned how he, 
without the aid of tradition, could be certain that the revela- 
tion of the Bible is from God, Calvin triumphantly answers : 
** Holy Scripture has means of making itself known, exciting a 
feeling, just as clear and infallible as when black and white things 
make evident their color, or the sweet and bitter things their 
taste.” It is the process of inner conviction, through the direct 
testimony of truth when it is seen and felt, which takes the place 
of the method of external authority. 

The Reformation has, it is true, given birth to new churches, 
and in these has arisen a dogmatic tradition with rites and creeds. 
This tradition, as in Catholicism, becomes a barrier which modern 
thought runs against. But this tyranny cannot last because it 
lacks foundation and a sufficient organization. The reformers did 
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not indeed proclaim the principle of free research. They wished 
rather to replace false dogmas with true dogmas, just as absolute. 
But their example has been stronger than their doctrine. No one 
has had the power to shut the door opened by them. They have 
shown in real life how the Christian consciousness, through study 
and interpretation of Scripture, had power to break the tyranny 
of tradition. The centre of gravity in religion has been moved 
inward from without, from the hierarchy to the sanctuary of con- 
science. Faith is no longer supported by anything but the free 
consent of the individual. And when the religious individual 
subject is changing through self-cultivation, how can the expres- 
sions of faith escape corresponding change? Protestant theology 
has gone through a process of growth without a break during 
three centuries, striving after harmony with civil and scientific 
life as its goal, while Catholic theology has only become more 
hardened in its old forms. 

Thus religion and culture no longer oppose each other as two 
immovable and impenetrable bodies. On the contrary, the one 
penetrates constantly into the other, and both are changed through 
this reciprocal activity. Theology is taught at the universities, 
and has the same rights and liberties as other scientific disciplines. 
The contact may be more or less close, but it exists of necessity. 
As a fluid in two connected vessels strives to reach the same level 
in both, so theology and modern sciences endeavor to come into 
equilibrium. Scientific methods force themselves on theologians, 
and more than once they have reached philosophy through theol- 
ogy. The greatest and best work of modern times in philology 
and criticism has been done by theologians in theological schools. 
The right to read the Bible, the duty of interpreting it and ap- 
plying its eternal truths, have necessarily given birth to historico- 
critical study of the holy texts, and the results of this study have 
in their turn changed the traditional thinking concerning the Scrip- 
tures. The old dogmatic conception of the Bible as a divine infal- 
lible oracle, all the parts of which are of equal worth, has made 
room for a more historic, more living and more human conception. 
The inherent originality of the different authors, the influence of 
outer conditions on them, the circumstances in which they wrote, 
the surroundings in which they received their general education, 
have shown the limitations of their thoughts and the temporary 
character of their work. At the same time their interpreters have 
been forced to translate their ancient language, to transplant their 
ideas, to discriminate between the spirit and the letter, leaving 
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the latter to its own age and its own worth, and applying the 
former to the wants of our age and life. The same change has 
been wrought with regard to the dogmatically established canon. 
It became impossible to maintain its absolute character when the 
history of its laborious formation and the uncertain or arbitrary 
character of the late decrees which completed it were known and 
published. 

Simultaneously the authoritative method of theology was de- 
stroyed. Imperceptibly it made place for the method which em- 
ploys historic observation and inner conviction. Protestant dog- 
matics, thus opened to the influence of modern philosophy, was 
transformed from beginning to end. Only in Christian expe- 
rience could dogmatics now find its rov oro, the point of support 
which made a reconstruction of the building in quite a different 
style possible. The history of dogmas destroyed at the same 
time, once for all, their imagined stability. Viewed closely, they 
are seen to have gone through an evolution parallel with that of 
general philosophy. Each dogma carries on its face the unmis- 
takable date of its birth and the mark of its birthplace. Formed 
through a slow process, the dogma enters a crisis which trans- 
forms it. I have said that a dogma always represents a union of 
religious feeling or Christian experience with conceptions and 
terms borrowed from the contemporary surrounding culture. How 
intimate soever this union may be, it is still a composite quantity, 
which of necessity is changeable, and which historical criticism 
constantly decomposes. While Christian experience endures, its 
theological expressions very soon grow old, and finally make room 
for new conceptions more in harmony with new ways of thinking. 

A never-ceasing evolution of doctrines and religious institutions 
is thus born, and increases in the very bosom of Protestantism 
under the influence of modern science. The resistance made by 
the representatives of tradition may be more or less lasting, yet 
it is finally defeated, and gives way slowly, because it lacks dog- 
matic foundation. There is no authority in Protestanism which in 
the name of God can declare that the dogmas of past ages must 
not be touched. The ecclesiastical circles which defend them are 
themselves on the current of the river, and are unconsciously 
earried along by the force which moves the vessel with all on 
board. The reformed churches cannot leave reform out of their 
programme without condemning themselves. Even if they tried, 
they would lack the means and power to succeed. The religious 
community and the laity do not form two separate circles, closed 
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against each other. The civil power governs all Protestant 
churches, whether the clergy is appointed from above by the chief 
ruler, or is dependent on the votes of the respective congregations. 
Thus the conflict can never be without a prospect of peace. It 
lies with the believers to put an end to it, when they will, and as 
they will. The polity of Protestant churches is built on the prin- 
ciple of self-government. 

The general consequences of the influence of modern culture on 
the Protestant religious consciousness may be summed up in three 
statements : — 

1. A dogma is made up of two parts of unequal value ; its last- 
ing content in permanent Christian experience, and its intellectual 
form, which of necessity is imperfect and changeable. 

2. This intellectual form, which is renewed from age to age, for- 
bids our giving to the dogmatic forms of tradition any but a rela- 
tive and symbolic value. 

3. A constant evolution, on the basis of Christian experience, 
has taken place and will go on in the future; this evolution not 
only legitimates, but also necessitates the endeavor of religious 
thought to express itself in better agreement with its subject and 
with the general culture of the new age. 

Far from being troubled at such a prospect, the devout mind 
might find in it reason for increased faith and joy. The power 
to throw off used-up elements and to absorb new is the very sign 
of life with living beings and for all organisms. When this power 
slackens, the organism ceases to nourish and renew itself, and 
death approaches. In our eyes nothing can better show the divine 
origin of Christianity, and give us deeper faith in its future 
destiny than its wonderful ability to throw off antiquated forms 
and thoughts, and to assimilate new thoughts, to adjust itself to 
all states of culture, and to answer the prayers and moral needs 
of all peoples and all times. 


¥. 


Let us follow up this psychological analysis another step. Reli- 
gion, which means our personal relation to God, runs into piety. 
Culture, which corresponds to our relations to our fellow-men and 
the world, constitutes our morality. The ultimate problem before 
us is, then, to make an organic connection between these two ele- 
ments, the unity of which makes a full spiritual life. 

Morality means, as we already have seen, autonomy. The moral 
subject is conscious of a law dwelling in his own being. He who 
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obeys this law obeys his own true nature, so that the realization of 
this ruling law in all conditions of life is the very guarantee of his 
independence. The doing of duty is the true basis of freedom. 

Our piety, on the other side, consists in sanctifying and giving 
our lives to God. As religious beings, we wish to do the will of 
God, subordinating everything under him: “ Thy will be done as 
in heaven so on earth; thy kingdom come.” Autonomy then be- 
comes theonomy, self-determination God-determined. Do we in 
this relation find the same conflict from which we have started, 
and which seemed impossible to remove? There would, indeed, 
be an opposition if theonomy were the same as heteronomy, if 
God were foreign and external to us, if He forced his will on us 
from without as a law unlike the law of our own being. But less 
even than the philosopher or man of science can the really pious 
man rest content with such a primitive conception of religion, 
which represents God and man as two parties entering into a legal 
compact. This is too clumsy an anthropomorphism ; it impover- 
ishes the religious consciousness, and takes away its most valuable 
contents, the immanent presence of God in man, and his secret 
and constant influence in all the manifestations of personal life. 
God lives in us and we live in him. Jn Deus vivimus, movemur 
et sumus. It is God who, through his spirit, makes us what we 
are, when we are, and such as He desires us to be. He gives will 
and activity, desire and power, according to his everlasting kind- 
ness, which embraces all space and all time, so that we hear and 
recognize his voice in the inmost voice of our own conscience. 
To obey the will of God in this way according to the Gospel of 
Christ is to obey our own law, and the theonomy of piety becomes 
a real, religious autonomy. They are the two powers, the practi- 
cal and the ideal, the visible and the deepest invisible elements of 
the individual consciousness. 

In this way the morality of modern culture and the piety of 
eternal religion are brought together in an organic, living oneness. 
This union between religion and morals is the most striking fea- 
ture of the Gospel. For him who spoke the Sermon on the Mount 
there exists nothing in the will of God that is not human ethics, 
nor anything in human ethics which is not religious. In other 
words, religion becomes the soul of morals, and morals the body 
of religion ; or ethics is religion applied to morals, and religion is 
the ideal, eternal principle of morals. Peace comes with this one- 
ness. There are no longer two laws, a divine law above that of 
conscience ; nor two truths, one supernatural above the science of 
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nature ; nor two governments or two communities, a divine com- 
munity and a divine government above the civil community and 
government. It becomes one single life, one single community, 
one general culture, completely interpenetrated, established, and 
purified by the divine leaven placed in the human mass to trans- 
form it. 


VI. 


Let us now turn to the beneficent spectacle of the organic influ- 
ence of this inner religion on all the manifestations of individual 
and social life. The violent, fruitless strife which we have 
described gives way to the closest and most fruitful solidarity. 
When piety is an inspiration from within and a profound life 
called forth in the centre of the soul by the spirit of God, then it 
will no longer attempt to influence science from without, trying 
to make it bow to a law foreign to it; nor will it force any 
methods on science and still less will it dispute its conclusions. 
But piety shall kindle and keep alive the holy flame of religion, 
that is, absolute love of truth, in the hearts of the followers of 
science. Is not this exclusive love of the truth the very principle 
and motor of modern science, the holy sign of the scientific spirit ? 
It should be noted that the man of science, in order to be quite 
incorruptible and free from reproach, must be able to rid himself 
of every selfish calculation, of every thought of glory and profit, 
of fortune or misfortune. Daily, in every investigation or experi- 
ment, he must deny himself in perfect devotion to truth. It is 
his duty to hold what has been rightly called the “religion of 
science,” which is a phase of the perfect religion, or an applica- 
tion of it on the intellectual plane. “The first of all Christian 
truths,” said Pascal, “is that truth should be loved above all.” 

With regard to political life and the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of human society, inner religion will make visible the 
same beneficent divine influence. It will not force upon politics 
a constitution resting on divine right, or a system of taxation or 
a law code dictated by a foreign authority. The civil commu- 
nity will be left in perfect freedom to regulate and strengthen its 
own government. But religion will implant a motive power of a 
higher order in the hearts of statesmen ; it will inspire them with 
unselfish love for righteousness, and thereby alone fructify all 
their thought and lead all their actions into a higher sphere. 
We rightly hold no one more contemptible than the politician 
who makes politics a trade and a means for furthering his own 
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selfish ambitions. But if piety some day is born in these low 
souls, it will cause the religion of righteousness to strike root and 
grow up in them, and its holy influences shall make apostles and 
heroes of men whom we now condemn. 

It has the same relation to art and literature, and exercises the 
same influence on them. It is not for religion to create a sepa- 
rate literature, to be considered holy in contrast with “ worldly ” 
and “ profane” literature, or an ecclesiastical art separate from 
human art in general. The aim of religion is to kindle within 
the heart of every artist, worthy of the name, the worship of ideal 
beauty. How many temptations assail the artist and the poet! 
How shall they be enabled to withstand the influences of venal 
muses, who promise them easy and rapid success? If their souls 
are void of faith, if their fortitude and enthusiasm are not sup- 
ported by an incorruptible witness within them, will they not 
bargain with their ideals and profane their genius? When the 
religion of art is extinguished in art and poetry, then the glory 
of civilization becomes its disgrace and the most active means of 
dissolution and death. 

If we consider the morality of social life we shall find that this 
inner religion is more necessary there than anywhere else. This 
religion does not create a religious morality separate from, or 
foreign to, morality in general. It washes away the paint and 
powder of casuistry, and abandons the difference between “ com- 
mandment” and “advice.” But it teaches every one to deny 
himself and to find blessedness in the blessedness of his brethren. 
The really supernatural work of this religion consists in aiding us 
to conquer our selfishness. It does not lay down special duties 
towards God distinct from our duties to man, but, giving us a 
religious spirit, it makes all our natural duties religious. Christ 
summarized his Gospel in two great commandments: Thou shalt 
love God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. But it 
is a poor interpretation of these commandments to think that the 
one may be obeyed while the other is neglected. In reality they 
are only one commandment. Ye pious ones, ye do not love God 
as He wishes to be loved if ye do not love him in your neighbor. 
Recollect his words, —‘ What you do to the poor, the sick, the 
prisoner, to the little child, that you do to me.” Ye philanthro- 
pists, ye do not love your neighbor as he ought to be loved if ye 
do not love him in God, if ye do not perceive and revere God in 
him. To elevate the poor we must, in the language of Kant, see 
in him that which makes of a moral personality an infinite end. 
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We love souls aright only as we fervently worship the divine 
guest dwelling within them. It is the perception of God’s uni- 
versal immanence which truly establishes a living and moral soli- 
darity of mankind. 

When religion has become inward and works from within out- 
wards, it does not govern either science or politics or art or social 
morals, but it penetrates and gives new life to each. Human 
culture needs this divine soul. When this soul grows weak or 
vanishes, then civilization sinks under its own weight, decline 
begins and ruin is near. Religion is in truth the living salt of 
which Jesus spoke, and which nothing can replace when it has 
lost its saltness. 


VII. 


But if human culture, to be high and sound, stands in need of 
religion, so religion needs the influence of human culture in order 
to remain active. Thanks to constant self-criticism alone, to 
which traditional religion is forced by culture, it frees itself from 
everything which does not belong to it, divests itself of super- 
annuated forms, and returns to the exclusively religious and ethi- 
cal principle from which all its power springs. Religion is like 


an elixir which loses all its power if it is diluted with too much 
neutral fluid. Concentrate it, and it regains its effectiveness. 
Criticism, if it is exercised with reverence and faith, does not kill 
religion. On the contrary, it makes it stand forth in renewed 
strength and youth, from generation to generation. If it changes 
old ideas, it is not to destroy them, but to make them more essen- 
tially religious. 

Do we need examples of this? Jesus said: “God is spirit.” 
How far are we still from comprehending and worshiping God in 
spiritual perfection? Does not the general conception of God 
and his relation to the world and his children give him anthropo- 
morphic forms? Most always we place Him within the limits 
of physical perception. We ascribe to Him, more or less indefi- 
nitely, a limited form of existence or, to express it better, a body 
which brings Him within time and space. We find it infinitely 
difficult to believe in the pure spirit which penetrates everywhere, 
always determined, yet always above his determinations, present 
in all space and in all time, working incessantly, since action is 
his very essence. The absolute spirit is not a body among other 
bodies. He dwells in spirits and reveals himself directly in them 
through the deep feeling of his presence which He causes. He 
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is always active, but he works from within outwardly, not from 
without inwardly ; he is an immanent God. When such a God 
is devoutly worshiped, the antinomy of the natural and the super- 
natural vanishes at once. The problem of miracles is solved. 
Piety sees and venerates everywhere the works of the Father, and 
at every step finds occasion to thank Him. The mode of the 
manifestations is not important, the religious man leaves this to 
the investigations of science. The presence of God is what inter- 
ests him, and the perception of this presence depends on the energy 
of faith. We are still so far from this purely religious energy 
that we hear many Christians declaring that it is impossible for 
them to believe in such a way in the pure inward activity of the 
spirit. It should at least be said that this is not a worship of 
a lower kind, for it requires a greater self-renunciation, a more 
unselfish love of truth, a more complete submission to the will of 
the Father and a greater agreement in our piety with that of 
Jesus. Does he not exact worship in spirit and in truth? 

If religious criticism brings God nearer to us and makes him 
more living, it does the same for the person of Christ. We 
know the conception of Jesus Christ shown in the theology of the 
Fathers, in the definitions of councils and in the subtle theories 
of scholasticism. By his absorption in the Trinity, the person- 
ality of Christ became a metaphysical abstraction so far removed 
from men that there was no longer any real connection between 
him and us, and it became necessary for the Church to establish 
a whole hierarchy of angels and saints between heaven and earth. 
When this Christian mythology received its death blow from the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century the figure of Christ seemed 
to disappear with the medieval conceptions, not only from the 
heaven of metaphysics, but also from the reality of history. Is 
it not the devout labor of historical exegesis and criticism, active 
now for a century and a half, which has found him again and 
restored him to us, more alive and with more power to attract 
men than ever? In truth, Jesus Christ is risen among us from 
the dead. We have recognized his voice and touched the hem of 
his garments, and this blessed touch has brought healing power 
to our age, weak and sick and duped by many physicians, as it 
did to the woman of the Gospel. History has shown us the 
blessings of his incarnation. He has become again our brother 
in flesh and blood, in mortal experience and in human speech. 
This concrete humanity has shed a clearer light on the true qual- 
ity of his divinity. At last we have ceased to entertain sensuous 
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thoughts of greatness and glory and have learned to recognize his 
greatness in his abasement, his glory in his humiliations and his 
divinity in his perfect and holy humanity. Compelled by the 
results of criticism to go back to the principle of his filial piety, 
to see in his religious consciousness the essence of the revelation 
he has given us, we have comprehended the highest law of the 
kingdom of God, which bids us save our life by giving it for our 
brethren. In brief, in the fulfillment of this law in the person- 
ality of Christ we have acknowledged and received the highest 
revelation of the life of the spirit, that is, of life eternal. 

‘ Our conception of the Church is changing too, at the same time 
and from the same causes. There are, without doubt, some 
things which disappear and which ought to disappear, — the 
sacerdotal institution, the divine right of the priesthood, its super- 
natural monopoly of preaching the Gospel and of administering 
the sacraments, the magical power of sacramental rites, —in a 
word all that Catholic tradition puts in the first place and which 
Protestant tradition endeavors to partly retain as a reason and 
ground for governing souls from without—all this becomes 
every day more and more unimportant or more hostile to the 
religious and ethical consciousness of educated people in our 
time. The revolution which began with Luther in the sixteenth 
century must be completed. Many are frightened or take offense 
at this, since this crisis of ecclesiastical institutions seems to them 
equivalent to the destruction of religion itself. Men of feeble 
faith ask what will remain when the present Church order has 
disappeared. 

That will remain which constituted the original Gospel of 
Christ and the Apostolical congregations, long before the eccle- 
siastical order existed which to many now seems so necessary. 
The religious communion and the active association of brethren 
will still remain.. The family of God, expanding through the nat- 
ural expansion of the Christian life among nations and races, will 
also remain. Does not the peculiar power of faith show itself in 
establishing communions of the faithful, uniting them in the same 
worship and the same missionary activity? Did Jesus do any- 
thing else when he called his first laborers and gathered his disci- 
ples? A society will never lack form or organization. To each 
thing its right place. It is not the institutions which create the 
life of communities, although they serve it, but it is the social life 
which by a natural law originates rites and institutions. How- 
ever necessary these may be, they are not absolute. They change 
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and renew themselves in the lapse of ages. When a nation 
passes from feudalism to democracy it passes many times through 
very violent crises which frighten conservative spirits because 
they think the very existence of the nation dependent on the old 
system. The crisis passes; liberty gains the victory; order is 
reéstablished on a new basis, and the liberated generation is 
bound to the land of its fathers by a love far deeper than before, 
since through freedom this has become a true fatherland. 

Modern Culture exercises in this same way, through criticism, 
a powerful influence on religion, and religion by its spirit raises 
and purifies culture. By this double activity the conception of 
faith is deepened and expanded. Faith emancipates itself from 
the forms of religion and turns to its essence to find the object of 
religion in its pure spirituality. Losing its external and material 
supports, it is forced to become an inner, exclusively ethical activ- 
ity. At the same time it rids itself of superstition and intoler- 
ance. Thus pressing from the circumference to the centre, it 
does not, however, isolate itself in aristocratic individualism. On 
the contrary, in different communities, all who make this same 
effort and travel this road will meet and unite in this common 
centre. In the degree that we become true Christians, we shall 
discover more brethren. A difference in forms and language, in 
dogmas and rites, does not prevent communion of souls. God 
sees the heart. We touch each other in heart long before we 
think the same thoughts or speak the same language. I will not 
say that, when the consciousness of the one thing needful has 
brought us to this central standpoint, confessional barriers will 
altogether disappear ; but they will be lowered and will be held 
to possess a relative worth, and they will not hinder us from see- 
ing the eternal kingdom of God expanding itself like an azure 
heaven over all hills and vales. That time is approaching. 
Religious communion is already being established between all 
truly religious souls and between all men whose will is good. 


AUGUSTE SABATIER. 
UNIVERSITY OF Paris. 
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THE SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF PAUL. 


Proressor C. C. EvERErT, in his “ Gospel of Paul,” has pre- 
sented a method of interpreting Paul’s thought which commends 
itself from many points of view. Exegetically, it appears as 
sound to let a man’s concrete statements illuminate his abstract 
ones. To the Semitic student the argument appeals, since it 
connects Paul’s whole system with his Semitic training and envi- 
ronment. The orderly method of development in the thought of 
Paul, which the point of view discloses, satisfies the feeling which 
modern methods of research have produced that such strong 
characters as Paul’s come to their perfection only through orderly 
evolution. The recognition of certain features of Paul’s reason- 
ing as a Rabbinic logic, which set his mind free from transient 
trammels to receive vital truth, will certainly do much to destroy 
the repugnance which many modern thinkers have begun to feel 
for Paul. 

As I have followed somewhat in Professor Everett's footsteps, 
light has come to me on two other points in the thought of Paul. 
In order to treat clearly of one of these, it is necessary to re-state 
briefly the main position of Professor Everett’s book. The three 
points, then, on which the present paper will touch, are Paul’s 
conversion and its consequences to his thought; why the resur- 
rection of Jesus convinced him of the divinity and Messiahship 
of Jesus; and the development of Paul’s eschatology. 

I. On the first of these topics the writer has little to say that 
Professor Everett has not already said, either in his volume or in 
this Review (NEw Wor tp, March, 1896). Paul, a Jew, did not 
distinguish between moral and ceremonial elements in the Jewish 
law, just as Ezekiel did not when he mingled moral aiid cere- 
monial features in describing his man of ideal righteousness,! and 
as the church of Jerusalem did not when it required of Gentile 
Christians three ceremonial observances to one that was moral.? 
All law, moral and ceremonial, had been given by God, and was 
therefore equally binding. Because Jesus was crucified, Paul, 
reasoning from Deut. xxi. 22, 28, held that he was accursed.® 
Furthermore, he seems to have reasoned that, just as the curse of 
the crucified attached to the land under certain conditions, so the 
curse of Jesus was communicated to all who identified themselves 
with him and became his disciples: hence he became a perse- 


1 Ezekiel xviii. 2 Acts xv. 28, 29. 8 Gal. iii. 13. 
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cutor in order to stamp out the impious curse. On the road to 
Damascus he experienced the vision of the risen Christ, which 
convinced him that Jesus was the Messiah, —the Son of God.! 
This made it clear to him that there was a righteousness of God 
apart from the law,—a region in which the divine favor was 
manifested, and the divine sonship enjoyed, even while the curse 
of the law was resting upon it. As he had reasoned before that 
the ceremonial curse rested on those who identified themselves 
with Jesus by faith, so now he reasoned that immunity from that 
curse was shared by those who identified themselves by faith 
with Jesus. Thus the persecutor became a Christian, and hence 
resulted his doctrine of salvation by grace through faith apart 
from the law. The Christian, sharing in consequence of his faith 
the divine favor which was shown by the resurrection to rest upon 
Jesus notwithstanding the curse of the law, could, so to speak, 
snap his fingers in the law’s face. He was dead to the law be- 
cause its curse continued to rest upon him, but through Jesus 
and with him he lived unto God. “I through the law died 
unto the law that I might live unto God. I have been crucified 
with Christ.”* Thus it was possible for a man to be justified — 
i. e. pronounced righteous * — apart from the works of the law.* 
It was in this way that Paul saw that, when a Jew became a 
Christian, he need no longer keep the law, and that Gentiles 
could find access to God apart from the law. To the Pharisaic 
view it was impossible for a Gentile to share in the divine favor 
without becoming a Jewish proselyte and observing the legal 
ritual. The curse of the law rested upon all Gentiles. Paul 
now saw for them a path of approach to God apart from the 
law, if by faith they identified themselves with Jesus, just as he 
had seen that by the same path Jews might share in the divine 
favor notwithstanding the curse of the law. The bond written in 
ordinances — rots Sdypacw, i. e. the requirements of the law of 
Moses,® which was contrary to them — Jesus had taken out of the 
way, nailing it to his cross.6 Thus we see how the logic of 
Paul’s pharisaically-trained mind made him a persecutor, and 
how, when the vision of the risen Christ introduced a new element 
into his logic, the same sort of reasoning produced for him this 
fourfold result: It gave Christ the value of God’s Son and 
Messiah in his mind; it gave him his doctrine of salvation by 


1 Rom. i. 4. 2 Gal. ii. 19, 20. 
3 Sanday and Headlam’s Romans, in the Internat. Crit. Comm., p. 30. 
* Rom. iii. 28. 5 Cf. Thayer’s Lezicon. ® Col. ii. 12-14. 
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faith ; it led him to think that the Jewish law, though filling a 
proper place in religious development, was not essential to right- 
eousness and the divine favor ; and it opened the door for a uni- 
versal Gospel, and made him the Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Such is, in substance, the view presented by Professor Everett, 
which has proven to the writer a most useful key to the meaning 
of Paul’s Epistles. He would not, like Professor Everett, call it 
the “‘ Gospel of Paul,” for, as that scholar now seems inclined to 
admit,! the designation, though technically correct, misleads the 
general reader. It was the logical machinery by which Paul, the 
Pharisee, swept from his mind a Rabbinic philosophy of life 
which could not satisfy the heart,— the intellectual process which 
made possible for him the reception of Christ’s teaching, —a 
teaching which revolutionized his conception of God and life, 
and set his heart at rest with the Father. This logical machinery 
bears about the same relation to the parts of Paul’s system, which 
are vital and permanent, that the pioneer’s axe bears to the rain 
and sunshine which afterwards produce harvests on the land 
which the axe has cleared. 

We learn from the study of ancient religions that religious 
conceptions are formed on outward and concrete models: they 
usually follow in the wake of political or social institutions. It 
would not be strange, therefore, to find that the logical system 
here outlined had formed in the mind of an original thinker like 
Paul the model for a more spiritual system of thought, —a system 
in which law should cease to be Jewish statute, whether written 
or oral, and become divine law in general, and in which redemp- 
tion should become such a union with God through Christ as to 
make the Christian a sharer in the divine life, and thus enable 
him to conform to the divine ideal, not by struggling to conform 
to an external statute, but “by the power of an endless life.” 
Thus the picture of Paul’s Christianity which Professor McGiffert 
has so ably drawn? is not inconsistent with that sketched by 
Professor Everett. The latter has given us an explanation of the 
Rabbinic and objective features of Paul’s thought, the former of 
the spiritual conceptions which arose from them. The two views 
are but the two sides of the same shield. It should not be 
claimed that there are not passing illustrations in the Epistles of 
Paul which originated in other conceptions. Professor Wendt 
justly remarks: “Our glance at the state of religious hopes among 

1 New World, March, 1896, p. 84. 
2 Apostolic Age, ch. iii. 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 29. 8 
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the Jews in the time of Jesus shows that one simple fulfillment of 
those hopes, in a way that should realize all existing forms of the 
ideal redemption, was impossible.”! Weber, in his “ Jiidische 
Theologie,” has exhibited the Jewish religious thought with a 
large variety of elements which, on points other than the Messianic 
hope, are often contradictory. It would not be strange if a fertile 
mind like that of Paul should use passing illustrations from the 
various doctrines in which he had been trained, even though they 
did not wholly accord with the central features of his system. In 
Eph. v. 1, 2, a figure is applied to Jesus which is derived from 
the view that sacrifice is food offered to God ; but so little theologi- 
cal significance is attached to it that in Phil. iv. 18 Paul applies 
the same figure to a gift made by the Philippians to himself. 
Again, in 1 Cor. v. 7, Christ is spoken of figuratively as “our 
passover.” Such passing illustrations do not militate against 
Professor Everett’s' view. The marvel is that there are so few of 
them, and that Professor Everett's key unlocks so many of the 
utterances of Paul. 

II. There is one important link in the chain of reasoning, out- 
lined above, which Professor Everett does not explain. He 
rightly takes it for granted, in consequence of Paul’s statement 
in Romans i. 4, that Paul recognized Jesus as the Son of God 
because he became convinced by his experience near Damascus 
that the resurrection of Jesus was true ;? but he does not attempt 
to show why the resurrection convinced Paul that Jesus was the 
Son of God. If, now, it can be shown that this inference followed 
as naturally from Jewish conceptions then current as Paul’s rea- 
soning about the curse of the law did, an important link in the 
logical chain of Paul’s thought will be supplied, and the expla- 
nation of Paul’s psychological processes outlined above will be 
greatly strengthened. The writer believes he has found the clue 
which will make this point clear. 

The key to this problem appears in the Gospel of Luke, ch. 
xx. 86. Irenzus (III. i. 1) makes with reference to this Gospel 
the following statement: Aovkés 6 dxdAovfos TlavAovu 16 in’ éxeivov 
Kypvooopevov eiayyéAuov ev BiBAiw xarébero, In whatever way the 
exigencies of criticism lead one to take this statement (and, 
various as the exigencies are, few critics take it as literally true *), 


1 Teaching of Jesus, i. 89. 

2 Gospel of Paul, p. 214. 

3 See Weiss, Einleitung, 3 Auf. 530 ff.; Holtzman, Einleitung, 3 Auf. pp. 
387 ff.; Jiilicher, Hinleitung, 203 ff. and 262 ff.; Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, 
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it indicates some sort of a connection or sympathy between Paul 
and the author of the third Gospel. Even if we accept the view 
of Professor McGiffert that the third Gospel and the Acts were 
written by a man, who had for the “ we” sections of the latter 
work, only a few notes composed by a companion of Paul, we are 
compelled to bring the writer into some sort of connection with 
Paul, or under the influence of Paul’s school.!_ When, therefore, 
we find that the writer of the third Gospel, in his account of the 
interrogation of Jesus by the Sadducees regarding the resurrection 
(ch. xx. 36), so adds to the Triple Tradition? as to make Jesus 
say, iodyyeAo ydp eiow, Kai ti ciow God ris dvactdcews tol dyes 
(which I would render “for they are equal to angels and are 
sons of God, since they are sons of the resurrection”), we should, as 
Professor Bruce has done,® recognize the same stratum of thought 
which occurs in Romans i. 4. Not only so, but this editorial 
change in Luke, which may be regarded as one of the traces of 
sympathy between this Gospel and the Pauline thought, affords 
the link of connection between that thought and the current 
Jewish conceptions. We will now try to make this clear. 

The peoples of antiquity believed that the underworld was the 
abode of the dead. The Greek and Roman conceptions on this 
point are portrayed in the eleventh book of the Odyssey and the 
sixth book of the Aineid. The Semitic conception was alto- 
gether similar. This is vouched for by the Assyrian poem known 
as “Ishtar’s Descent,” * by parts of the Gilgamish Epic,® and by 
various passages in the Israelitish literature. As the last more 
closely concerns our subject, we turn at once to that. In 1 Sam- 
uel xxviii., the dead Samuel has gone down to Sheol whence he 
is brought up by the witch; in Psalm exv. 17, we read, “ The 
dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go down into silence ;” 
in Psalm Ixxxviii. 10, “ Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? 
Shall the shades arise and praise thee?” The Apocalypse of 
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1887, p. 457; Plummer, Luke, in Intern. Crit. Comm., p. xliii; MeGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 433 ff. 

1 To the writer, Spitta’s theory seems preferable, viz., that there are two 
sources in Acts, one of which was written by Luke. Cf. his Apostelgeschichte, 
passim, and especially p. 312. 

2 Compare Luke xx. 27-38 with Mark xii. 18-27 and Matt. xxii. 23-33. 

8 Expositor’s Greek Test. in loco. 

* See the writer’s “Semitic Ishtar Cult,” in Hebraica, vol. ix., especially 
pp- 142-151; and Jeremias’ Babylonisch-Assyrisch Vorstellungen vom Leben nach 
dem Tode, Leipzig, 1887. 

5 See Jeremias’ Izdubar-Nimrod, pp. 41-44. 
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Baruch, xxi. 23, 24, says:1 “ Reprove therefore the angel of death, 
and let thy glory appear, and let the might of thy beauty be 
known, and let Sheol be sealed, so that from this time forward it 
may not receive the dead, and let the treasuries of the souls 
restore those that are enclosed in them. For there have been 
many years like those that are desolate from the days of Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob, and of all those who are like them, 
who sleep in the earth, on whose account thou didst say thou hadst 
created the world.” In 4 Esdras vii. 32 we read, “And the 
earth shall restore those that are asleep in her, and so shall the 
dust those that dwell in silence.” 

It thus appears that the Jews shared in the common notion of 
antiquity that the underworld was the abode of the dead, and 
that, though in the first century of our era they were looking for- 
ward to a general resurrection, in the earlier time they had no 
hope that the dead would ever escape from Sheol. 

Again, in antiquity it wasa general belief that in rare instances 
a man might escape the underworld and be taken to the abode of 
the gods. Thus in Greek mythology Heracles finds a place on 
Olympus; and in the Babylonian account of the deluge, in the 
eleventh canto of the Gilgamish Epic, Parnapishtim and his wife 
are, in like manner, immortalized and transferred to the Baby- 
lonian Paradise,2— an island in the Persian Gulf. Similarly, 
among the Hebrews, Enoch and Elijah escape death and are taken 
to the abode of God. That this was interpreted in Jewish circles 
about the beginning of the Christian era, to mean that they be- 
came angelic members of the heavenly host, in a way as nearly 
parallel to heathen notions as monotheism would permit, appears 
from the Ethiopic Enoch, ch. xii. 3, 4, where Enoch is given a 
message from angels unto angels; and still more clearly from the 
Selavonic Enoch,* ch. xxii., where we have the following descrip- 
tion of the apotheosis of Enoch: ‘And the Lord spake with his 
lips to me: ‘ Be of good cheer, Enoch, be not afraid; rise up and 
stand before my face forever.’ And Michael, the chief captain, 
lifted me up, and brought me before the face of the Lord, and 
the Lord said to his servants, making trial of them: ‘ Let Enoch 
come and stand before my face forever.’ And the glorious ones 
made obeisance to the Lord and said: ‘Let Enoch proceed 


1 I quote from Mr. Charles’s edition, 
* See Jeremias’ Izdubar-Nimrod, p. 36, and Jastrow’s Religion of Babylo- 
nia and Assyria, p. 505. 
8 See the edition of Messrs. Morfill and Charles, Clarendon Press, 1896. 
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according to thy word.’ And the Lord said to Michael: ‘Go 
and take from Enoch his earthly robe, and anoint him with my 
holy oil, and clothe him with the raiment of my glory.’ And so 
Michael did as the Lord spake unto him. He anointed me and 
clothed me, and the appearance of that oil was more than a great 
light, and its anointing was like excellent dew ; and its fragrance 
like myrrh, shining like a ray of the sun. And I gazed upon 
myself, and I was like one of his glorious ones. And there was 
no difference, and fear and trembling departed from me.” Who 
can ask clearer proof than this that, to some Jewish minds, to 
escape the underworld and be taken to the abode of God meant 
to become an angel? Does it not illuminate the remark of 
Luke xx. 36, that the sons of the resurrection are “equal to 
angels ?” 

But further in Genesis vi. 4 angels are called “sons of God” 
(OvT>NT1 ‘2D), and in the prologue to the book of Job the same 
designation is given them. This designation the writer of the 
third Gospel has coupled with the other, and asserts “ they are 
equal to angels, and are sons of God since they are sons of the 
resurrection.” The writer’s point is that when the resurrection 
occurs, all who participate in it will become heavenly beings. 
The prevailing view among the Jews of the first century of our 
era, and the view which continued long among Christians was, 
not that souls went to God at death, but that they went to the 
nether world where they awaited the resurrection. This is clear 
from such passages as the Apocalypse of Baruch xxi. 22, 24, xxx. 
xlix.-li.; 4 Esdras vii. 32 ; 1 Thess. iv. 138-18 ; 1 Peter, iii. 18-20; 
and Tertullian’s De Anima, chs. lv., lviii. 

If, now, Paul as a Jew shared the view which appears in the 
Gospel of Luke that, when the resurrection occurred, the right- 
eous would become angel-like beings —“sons of God” in the 
sense in which that term had been in Job applied to members of 
the heavenly court — it is not difficult to see how, when the Damas- 
cus vision convinced him of the resurrection of Jesus, he would 
be led to regard Jesus as a “son of God” —I say a son, not 
the Son ; that came perhaps a little later. To triumph over death 
and escape Sheol was so extraordinary a thing as to exhibit very 
clearly the favor of God. With the translation of Enoch in 
mind, and his installation at the court of God, how could such a 
conviction concerning Jesus result in any other thought than that 
he had, like Enoch, become one of those “sons of God” who 
stand before his throne? But, if this were true, then it would 
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follow that Paul would recognize the truth of the claim of Jesus 
to be the Messiah, for Jesus could not have been honored like 
Enoch, if his earthly mission had been false. Thus, we hold, 
that through the door of Paul’s mind came, as a necessary accom- 
paniment of the resurrection of Christ, the conviction of his 
Messiahship. That conviction would of itself lead Paul further, 
for the current theories of the Messiah involved his preéxist- 
ence. This is clear from the Ethiopic Enoch xlvi. 1, 2, xlviii. 3, 
Ixxii. 7; Psalter of Sol. xviii. 6; Apocalypse of Baruch xxx. 1; 
4 Esdras xii. 32, xiii., 26, and xiv. 9. This conception of the 
preéxistence of the Messiah, with which Paul must have been 
familiar, would, when he brought it into connection with Jesus, 
naturally lead him to place Jesus in a class very different from the 
other “sons of God,” and from men like Enoch who had been 
translated ; for the Ethiopic Enoch xlviii. 3 says of the Messiah: 
‘‘ Before the sun and signs were created, before the stars of heaven 
were made, his name was named before the Lord of Spirits ;” and 
in the Psalter of Solomon xvii. the Messiah (xpioris xipios) of 
v. 36 is practically equated in v. 88 with Jehovah himself («ipuos 
airds). When we put all these facts together somewhat as they 
lay in the mind of Paul, it does not seem strange that the recog- 
nition of the divine Sonship of Jesus, to which the acceptance of 
his resurrection led him, should have been immediately followed 
by the recognition of the unique Sonship of Jesus. “ Determined 
to be the Son of God with power . . . by the resurrection of the 
dead” (Romans i. 4) becomes an expression which naturally 
grew out of Paul’s mental processes in connection with current 
ideas. 

When we have thus supplied the missing link in Professor 
Everett’s illumination of the Pauline psychology from current 
thought, it is very interesting to see whether the conception of 
the Sonship of Christ underwent in the lapse of years any devel- 
opment in the mind of Paul. That any great development took 
place up to the time of Paul’s arrest and imprisonment cannot, 
we think, be made out, for the christology of the Controversial 
Epistles — Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans— is 
such as might legitimately come from the recognition of the 
Messiahship of Jesus. In this and the preceding group of Epis- 
tles —the Thessalonian letters — he is constantly associated with 
God, but the Messiah is so associated in the Psalter of Solomon. 
If 2 Cor. viii. 9 asserts his preexistence, so do Enoch, Baruch 
and 4 Esdras assert, as we have seen, the preexistence of the 
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Messiah. He is called the “ Wisdom of God” (1 Cor. i. 24), 
and the “ Image of God” (2 Cor. iv. 4); but it is difficult to 
be certain that these titles are meant to be understood in senses 
inconsistent with Messianic ideas imbibed by Paul in Judaism. 
If we punctuate Rom. ix. 5 so as to make the verse conclude 
with a doxology, as we probably ought to do, we can, up to this 
period of Paul’s life, trace little development in his conception of 
Christ’s being. There is abundant evidence that his love for 
Christ increased continually, but the outline of the Master’s being 
seems to have remained much the same. 

When we come to the third group of Epistles, — Philippians, 
Philemon, Colossians, and Ephesians, — all of which I regard as 
genuine — the case is somewhat different. They were written 
under the pressure of incipient Gnosticism, with its ‘endless gen- 
ealogies” of intermediate beings between God and the world; and 
this either led Paul to new and more exalted views of the nature 
of Christ, or to express more clearly views which had before taken 
shape in hismind. ‘ God gave unto him the name which is above 
every name” (Phil. ii. 9) states strongly, for a Hebrew, the Deity 
of Christ.!_ “ Allthings have been created through him and unto 
him, and he is before all things, and in him all things consist ” 
(Col. i. 17), is a conception of the relation of Christ to the uni- 
verse not previously uttered.2 “In him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily ” (Col. ii. 9) is an assertion of his Deity 
in unequivocal terms. Somewhat similar expressions frequently 
occur in Ephesians, but enough has been cited to make clear our 
point. Does itseem improbable that the conception of the unique 
Sonship, the entrance of which into Paul's mind we have traced, 
underwent this development in conflict with Gnosticism ? 

III. The third point, on which it may be of interest to say a 
word, is Paul’s conception of the kingdom of God and of eschato- 
logy. His earlier views of these matters were occasioned by the 
Jewish system of thought which produced in him the views which 
we have already examined. As time went on, his conception 
became more spiritual, both as to the kingdom of God and in 
regard to the last things. This has, in late years, been recog- 
nized by several writers,? but too many are still inclined to ignore 

1 Compare Lev. xxiv. 11. 

2 The statement made concerning wisdom in Wisd. of Sol. vii. 25-27 is 
not so strong as this. 

8 See Cone’s The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations, pp. 218, 219 ; and 


Bruce’s St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, pp. 382 ff.; and Matthew Arnold’s 
St. Paul and Protestantism, pp. 68-75. 
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the connection of Paul’s earlier eschatology with Jewish concep- 
tions and to treat his various utterances on the matter as the prod- 
ucts of one prairie-level of thought.! 

It may not be out of place to remind ourselves of the form 
which, under Babylonian influences, the Jewish eschatological 
hopes, current in Paul’s day, had taken. Recent investigation 
has made it clear that the simple prophetic conceptions of a 
messianic kingdom had been completely transformed by the long 
series of national misfortunes which the Babylonian exile began, 
and by the influence of the allegorical interpretations of the Baby- 
lonian Creation Epic with which the Jews became familiar in 
Babylon.* 

The Babylonians conceived of the primal chaos as a mass of 
waters, which they personified as a female dragon, Tiamat, who 
gave birth to a line of gods. For some reason she became jeal- 
ous of some of these and created a hideous host with which to 
destroy them. In the form of the poem known to us, the gods 
select Marduk as their leader; after a fierce combat he over- 
comes the dragon, splits her asunder like a fish and forms from 
one part of her the heavens, and from the other the earth. 
Some time during the third millennium B. ¢., a long conflict was 
waged between Elam and Southern Babylonia. The city of Erech 
suffered especially, and the fortunes‘of the struggle have been 
made the basis of another poem, which in ancient times was 
exceedingly popular in Babylonia, the Gilgamish Epic. | In later 
times, as Jensen thinks, the story of this latter epic was allegori- 
cally represented in terms of the Tiamat conflict of the Creation 
Epic. Humbaba, the god of Elam, took the place of Tiamat, 
while Marduk and Ishtar, divinities of Babylon, were fighting to 
overcome them. This allegory the Jews appear to have adopted 
as a story of their own in the episode of Haman, Mordecai and 

1 So Schwartzkopff, The Prophecies of Jesus Christ, pp. 160-162. 

? See, for the Babylonian material, Jensen’s Kosmologie der Babylonier, 268- 
364; the writer’s article “Tiamat,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
xv. 1-17; Delitzsch’s Weltschipfungsepos ; Zimmer’s “ Beilagen” in Gunkel’s 
Schipfung und Chaos, 405-420; and Jastrow’s Religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, ch. xxi. On the connection of this material with Jewish ideas, of. 
Jensen in Wiener’s Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vi. 47 ff. and 
209 ff.; Gunkel’s Schipfung und Chaos, passim, and especially 310 ff.; Wilde- 
boer in Marti’s Hand-Com. Lief. 6, 173-175; and various articles of the writ- 
er’s, Jour. Am. Orient. Soc. xv. 18-27; Journal of Biblical Lit. xvii. 66-73, 
80-82 ; and American Journal of Theol. ii. 781-784, 790-791. For a criticism 


of some of these views, cf. Toy’s “Esther as Babylonian astemaaee ” New 
World, March, 1898. 
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Esther ; and the power of this Babylonian cosmological poem to 
express in allegory the conflict between good and evil gradually 
transformed the Messianic ideal. The return from the exile had 
not accomplished the realization of a kingdom of prosperity and 
perfect righteousness; on the contrary the Jew found himself 
buffeted about, a sort of football of the nations. Gradually the 
conception of the Messianic king and kingdom assumed for him a 
new form, — a form to which this Babylonian allegory helped him. 
The Messianic king took the place of Marduk; he was trans- 
formed into a being of transcendent attributes, who was to over- 
come all Israel’s enemies. These enemies were typified by the 
dragon Tiamat and the hideous composite creatures which in the 
old poem she had created as her aids. As the process went on, 
more and more of Babylonian details were applied, until it was 
held that, as the earth was at first created by a conflict, so the 
birth-pangs of the new era would be “ wars and rumors of wars” 
and “great tribulation ;” that, just as the sea-dragon was con- 
quered so that the heavens and earth could exist, so, before the 
new heaven and the new earth came into being, the “sea would 
be no more.” It was this transformation of the Messianic ideal 
which produced the apocalyptic literature, and the apocalypses 
from Daniel onward drew, as Gunkel has shown, from this body 
of Babylonian allegory. One has only to examine in them the 
references given above to see that the old Jewish conceptions of 
the underworld were made to play a subordinate part to these 
transformed Messianic conceptions. Sheol became simply a tarry- 
ing place where the souls of the righteous awaited the revelation 
of the preéxistent Messiah, who would inaugurate the great 
period of strife, punish most terribly the wicked, and establish 
upon the earth for the righteous the Messianic kingdom.! - 

The early Christians, including Paul, did not abandon these 
apocalyptic hopes. To them it was very simple: Christ had 
ascended to take his place in this great world-scheme; one day 
he would descend and the struggles of Christians would be at an 
end, His enemies would be burned, the new earth would be 
inaugurated, and he would establish a kingdom upon it, in which 
his faithful disciples would share. That this was Paul’s view 
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1 See Eth. Enoch, chs. xlvi., xlviii,-li.; Apooalypse of Baruch, chs. xxix. 4 ff, 
(where Behemoth and Leviathan connect the thought with the Tiamat alle- 
gory. Cf. Journal Am. Orient. Soc. xv., 22-25), xlix.—li., xxvii. ; Psalter of 
Solomon, xvii,, xviii.; 4 Esdras xiii, 32-50, 
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some eighteen years! after his conversion appears from 1 Thess. 
iv. 13-17. He does not treat the matter fully in this passage, as 
the subject in hand did not make it necessary, but he does refer 
to the dead as “sleeping” —a term by which he probably 
described the somewhat colorless existence of the underworld — 
and then goes on to state how Jesus himself will descend from 
heaven with a shout, the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; that those who had died in Christ should first be 
raised, and that they who were living should be caught up into the 
air to meet the Lord and that all would be forever with him. 
This conception is simply the Jewish material cast into a sort of 
Christian mould. In 2 Thessalonians this view is not materially 
changed. However we may interpret the enigma of the second 
chapter, it is evident that Paul is there simply endeavoring to 
preclude misunderstandings of his teaching, which had driven 
industrious Thessalonians into idleness, by telling them that the 
return of Christ is not so imminent as they had supposed, and 
that certain other events must first occur. He still has the Jew- 
ish view produced by Babylonian allegory, only he has taken the 
liberty which every apocalyptist used of arranging the picture 
according to a plan of his own. 

Passing over the Epistle to the Galatians, which does not men- 
tion the subject, it is possible in 1 Corinthians, which dates from 
A. D. 52 or 53, to trace in the thought of Paul a more spiritual 
conception verging towards its birth. It is in ch. xv. that he 
approaches the subject ; and while he still speaks of Christ’s com- 
ing (v. 23), and insists that we shall not all sleep, but shall all 
be changed, and that this change will occur “in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump” (vv. 51-52) — words 
which are undoubtedly the counters of the old conceptions of the 
second coming — yet there breathes through the chapter a more 
spiritual strain. He looks not for a permanent Messianic king- 
dom upon the earth, but for a time when Christ’s work will be 
done — when everything will be subjugated to Christ, and Christ 
shall deliver up himself and all his power to God, and God shall 
be all in all (vv. 25-28). The Messianic kingdom is to exist 
only long enough to subject everything unto God; here is the 
beginning of a transition. When we approach 2 Corinthians 
we find the thought still further changed. If we cannot, with 

1 I follow in this article the general scheme of chronology advocated by 


Harnack in his Chronologie der Altchristlichen Literatur and McGiffert in his 
Apostolic Age, though its basis does not seem altogether secure. 
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Matthew Arnold,! interpret ch. v.10 — “ Even though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him 
so no more” —as a virtual abandonment of the hope of the 
Parousia, yet his statement in v. 17,"that if any man is in Christ 
he is already a new creation (“ Old things are passed away, they 
are become new”) indicates that in place of the external apoca- 
lypse he is looking for an apocalypse of character. One point of 
especial significance is that now he has abandoned the notion of a 
sleep in Sheol. In ch. v. 6-8, absence from the body is for him 


equivalent to presence with the Lord. He now thinks of the . 


disembodied soul as wafted at once to the Master. 

In view of this plain statement, the significance of which Pro- 
fessor Bruce recognizes,’ it is impossible with Schwarzkopff* to 
interpret vv. 2-4 of this same chapter as a recognition of the old 
unchanged view. Says Schwarzkopff: “ He [Paul] desires to be 
clothed upon, that is, transformed, rather than to be unclothed, 
that is, to die before the second advent.” From the context it 
would see::: as though Paul’s thought were rather this — “ If this 
body is dissolved we shall be clothed at once in the heavenly 
body ; it is this that we now expect, not the unclothed waiting in 
Sheol.” 

We have, then, a definite advance in thought between 1 Co- 
rinthians and 2 Corinthians, and though the time between the 
two epistles was not long, this advance may be due, as Professor 
Bruce suggests, to the hardships endured by Paul at Ephesus 
and the evident weakening of body which resulted (see 2 Cor. 
iv. 7, 16, 17.) 

Along with this advance there came a more ethical conception 
of the kingdom of God ; for in Romans, written only a little later, 
Paul declares (ch. xiv. 17), “ The kingdom of God is not. eating 
and drinking, but righteousness, peace and joy, in the Holy Ghost.” 
The Jewish conception of a material kingdom has here given 
place to one truly spiritual, though Paul has, like so many 
others, not made his thought entirely consistent, but is still look- 
ing for Christ from heaven (Rom. viii. 11,12). The vantage 
ground thus gained he maintained to the end of his life. Three 
or four years later, in writing to the Philippians, he speaks of 
departing to be with Christ. Death is to him no longer a falling 
asleep to await the resurrection, but a translation of the soul to 

1 St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 75. 


2 St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, p. 382 ff. 
8 The Prophecies of Jesus Christ, p. 165. 
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God. In like manner, in a genuine Pauline fragment now em- 
bedded in 2 Timothy, we hear him saying, “The time of my 
departure is at hand.” 

There is evidence, side by side with that which we have quoted, 
which indicates that, to the end of his life, if Paul had been asked 
if he believed in the bodily return of Christ, he would have 
declared that he did. In Philippians he still speaks of the “ day 
of Jesus Christ ” (ch. i. 10), and gives as a reason for Christian 
forbearance that “the Lord is at hand” (éyyis, ch.iv. 5). Many 
interpreters take both these passages to be a reassertion of his 
early view of the Parousia.!_ Perhaps this is right, but in view of 
the sentiments expressed elsewhere in the epistle, it is an open 
question whether Augustine may not have been right in taking 
éyy’s in a local rather than a temporal sense, and in regarding 
the meaning as “ Let your forbearance be known, for the Lord is 
near you,” and not “for his coming is imminent.” But even if 
we grant that Paul did not altogether abandon his early view of 
the actual return of Christ, he did in course of time eliminate 
some of the crass features of the Jewish conceptions of the Mes- 
siah. He reached a view that was thoroughly ethical and spirit- 
ual, and in his later life laid the stress upon this, even if he did 
not altogether abandon his earlier phraseology. 


GerorGE A. Barton. 
Bryn Mawr CouLtece. 





THE GROWTH OF THE PROPHETIC LITERATURE. 


THE larger and more important part of the Old Testament 
falls into one of the three divisions— The Law, the Psalms and 
the Prophets. According to tradition the order in which these 
several types of Hebrew literature originated was that in which 
they have just been enumerated. Moses, the author of the Law, 
preceded David, the author of the Psalms, and David preceded, 
by two or three centuries, the earliest of the prophetic writers. 
But the conviction which prolonged and varied investigation has 
rendered increasingly general is this, that the Prophets preceded 
both the Law and the Psalms. Yet in stating the case thus — as 
it has so frequently been stated before — it is important to add that 


1 See Stevens, Pauline Theology, p. 348, and Vincent, Philippians and Phile- 
mon, in the Internat. Crit. Comm. in loco. - 
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laws there certainly were and psalms there may have been before 
the prophets wrote. What is meant by the statement is this: 
that the Law as it is codified in its present form and that the 
Psalms which are now extant are posterior, and not anterior, to 
the writings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah. Further, the 
Law and the Psalms are not only to be set down as later than the 
prophets ; they are both deeply influenced by the prophets. The 
prophets were individual preachers of certain great principles. 
The Law was an outcome of the attempt to make these principles 
operative in the actual details of life. The Psalms were the 
utterances of men living in a community regulated by the Law ; 
and so far they stand at two removes from the prophets. Yet 
the language and ideas of the Psalmists prove clearly that they 
also drew direct from the real source of their inspiration. Per- 
haps the most striking difference between the prophets and the 
Psalms is that the prophets speak as individuals, the Psalmists as 
giving utterance to the thoughts and feelings of the community. 
Through the prophets God speaks to Israel ; through the Psalm- 
ists Israel speaks to God; and the manner of their‘speech is 
proof that the Israel of the Psalmists has conformed itself to the 
will of God as made known through the prophets. 

In a word, the literary form of Hebrew Law and Hebrew Sacred 
Poetry originated later than the earliest and most typical prophetic 
writers. Even the Deuteronomic code was not published until a 
century after the first great group of literary prophets had lived 
and taught ; the more distinctively Priestly Law was codified and 
the Psalter as a whole, and the numerous minor collections within 
it were edited, considerably later. Once it is granted that the 
Law (or the Hexateuch) and the Psalms were finally edited after 
the Exile, sound historic method requires sufficient proof before 
any part of these works can be treated as the product of earlier 
periods. It is well known that large and homogeneous sections 
of the Hexateuch have been proved to be centuries older than the 
period to which the compilation of the whole belongs. It is a 
more open question whether any of the Psalms can be proved to 
be much earlier than what appears to be the date of the earliest of 
the minor collections within the Psalter, i. e. some date not long 
after the Exile. Recent criticism of the prophets has drawn atten- 
tion to the fairly obvious but much neglected fact that the remains 
of the prophetic literature also have come down to us in collections 
that are post-exilic. In their case too, then, those portions alone 
ought to be treated as early which can be shown to be such. The 
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mere fact that a certain section is found in the book of Isaiah or 
Micah, for instance, is no proof that the section in question origi- 
nated in the eighth century. Both these books were edited late. 
Any particular section can be regarded with any certainty as 
early only on the ground of clear external or internal evidence ; 
and the degree of certainty with which we regard any particular 
section as early will depend on the character and cogency of this 
evidence. Whether the presumption should be in favor of early 
or late origin for any section with regard to which the evidence 
either way is indecisive, is a question which will be differently 
answered according to the view taken with regard to a number of 
other questions that are themselves difficult to answer. 

But there are certain actual facts and some more or less proba- 
ble inferences relative to the growth of the prophetic literature 
by which critics of this literature must be and ought to be influ- 
enced. It is the purpose of the present essay to draw attention 
to these and to show by a few detailed examples how they affect 
the judgment passed on individual passages. If any one will 
turn to the recently published edition of the book of Isaiah, by 
Canon Cheyne, in Professor Haupt’s “Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament,” he will see at a glance of what varied origin that 
book is held to be. By chromatic devices Canon Cheyne dis- 
tinguishes nine different origins (which imply more, perhaps 
considerably more, than nine different authors) for the different 
parts of this very composite whole. Again, considerable parts of 
the translation which accompanies the recent commentary by 
Professor Nowack on the Minor Prophets are printed in italics 
to indicate that such parts are not the work of the author under 
whose name the work passes. Thus some five and thirty verses 
in the book of Hosea are represented as not being the work of 
that prophet. Professor G. A. Smith, in his expositions of the 
“Twelve Prophets,” goes by no means so far, but readers of his 
volumes will find that he rejects important sections of Amos, 
(e. g. ch. ix. 7-15); Zephaniah (iii. 14-20) and other books. 

I refer to these works rather than to investigations of a more 
special and technical character in order to draw attention to the 
fact that this newer criticism of the prophets is so far well-estab- 
lished that scholars of such well-known standing and sobriety as 
those I have mentioned consider it wise to present its conclusions 
in a manner easily accessible and intelligible to those who are 
not special students of Old Testament criticism. That results of 
even approximate finality in respect-of many of the details have 
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yet been reached, no one would wish to maintain. But the gen- 
eral fact that much later material is mingled in the collections of 
the prophetic writings may be regarded as being already placed 
beyond reasonable dispute. Some of the more important reasons 
for this conclusion will, it is hoped, be indicated clearly, though 
they cannot be fully stated, in the following sketch of the growth 
of the Prophetic Literature. 

It is well known that the term “ Prophets ” as applied to cer- 
tain sections of the Old Testament is differently used in connec- 
tion with the Hebrew and English Bibles. The “ prophets,” 
according to the arrangement of the Hebrew Bible, contain what 
we term the historical books (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings) 
and exclude Daniel. Again, whereas we are accustomed to speak 
of sixteen prophetical books, viz., of the four major and the twelve 
minor prophets, the Jews divide their “ prophets ” into the “ former 
prophets” (Joshua—Kings) and the “latter prophets.” This sec- 
ond division in its turn consists of four “ books ” entitled respec- 
tively, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the Twelve. 

Our first task is to determine the antiquity of this classifica- 
tion ; for in inquiries such as the present there are advantages in 
starting from the lowest relevant chronological point and work- 
ing backwards; and the classification of the prophetic literature 
into the four sections just named presupposes the existence of 
that literature in (at least substantially) its present form. The 
determination of the antiquity of the classification will give us 
also the lowest date for the final stage in the growth of the pro- 
phetic literature. 

We find, then, good reasons for concluding that this classifica- 
tion of the prophetic literature into the four sections or books 
named Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and “ The Twelve,” already 
existed about the beginning of the second century B. c. The 
main evidence for this conclusion is drawn from the apocryphal 
work commonly known as Ecelesiasticus or the Wisdom of 
Jesus, the son of Sirach, and written within a very few years of 
180 B, c. In the celebrated praise of the godly men of Israel, 
with which the book closes, the author mentions by name Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, adding a reference to some striking 
phrases or ideas in the books that bear the names of these prophets. 
He then refers to the remaining prophetic writers, not individually, 
but by the collective term, “the twelve prophets.” The passage 
is so important that it will be well to quote it in full.’ 

1 The translation is that of Cowley and Neubauer from the Hebrew text, 
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It follows from the foregoing passage (1) that the son of Sirach 
attributed passages now found in Isaiah xl.—lxvi. to the prophet 
Isaiah,! and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the book of 


except in xlviii. 22 c-23, and the last part of xlix. 10 d, where, the Hebrew 
text being illegible, the revised version is followed. For present purposes it 
is not necessary to attempt any emendation of the manifestly corrupt passage, 


xlix. 6 c-7 a; the name “ Jeremiah” is beyond doubt. 


The brackets inclosing 


certain words or parts of words are here omitted. 


xlviii. 18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


22 c. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


xlix. 6 ¢. 
. for they afflicted him, 


10. 


In his (Hezekiah’s) days came up Sennacherib, 
and sent Rabshakeh ; 

and he stretched out his hand against Sion 
and blasphemed God in his pride. 

Then were they melted in the pride of their heart, 
and were in anguish as a woman in travail; 
So they called unto God most High, 

and spread forth their hands unto him ; 
and he heard the voice of their prayer 

and saved them by the hand of Isaiah 

and he smote the camp of the Assyrian 
and discomfited them with the plague. 

For Hezekiah did that which was good, 
and was strong in the ways of David, 
which Isaiah the prophet commanded, 

who was great and faithful in his vision. 

In his days the sun went backward ; 

and he added life to the king. 

By a spirit of might he saw the end, 

and comforted the mourners of Sion. 

For ever he declared things that should be 
and hidden things before they came. 


By the hand of Jeremiah ; 


yet from the womb he was formed to be a prophet, 
to pluck up and to break down and to destroy and io overthrow, 
and in like manner to build up, to plant and to make strong. 


. Ezekiel saw the vision 


and declared divers kinds of chariot. 


. Also he made mention of Job, 


who maintained all the ways of righteousness. 
Moreover the twelve prophets, 

may their strength flourish out of their places. 
Who recovered Jacob to health, 

and restored him by confidence of hope. 


1 With Ecelus. xlviii. 24 (“the end”: pyar) cf. Is. xli. 22 (“the latter 
end of them” : > >) ; with xlviii. 24 b, the general purport of Is. xl.—Ixvi. 
(or rather xl.-ly.) ,and especially the phraseology of xl. 1, lxi. 2, 3 ; with v. 25 
the recurrent arguments in xl.-xlviii. on the proof from prophecy, e. g. xli. 


21-24 ; xliii. 9; xlvi. 9; xlviii. 3 ff. 
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Isaiah lay before him substantially in the same form as that in 
which we now possess it ; (2) that “ The Twelve” already existed, 
and that the collection so named had become sufficiently well 
known to be referred to by this summary title; (3) that the son 
of Sirach was familiar with ch. i. of the book of Jeremiah and 
with chs. i. and xiv. 14 of the book of Ezekiel. 

It is a further conclusion not indeed certain but, as it appears to 
me, extremely probable that none of the four prophetic collections 
received any considerable additions or underwent any serious al- 
terations after c. 180 B.c. This conclusion receives weighty sup- 
port from the fact that the book of Daniel, written c. 167 B. c., 
does not stand among the prophets in the Hebrew Canon.! For. 
if Daniel failed to gain a place in the prophetic canon because it 
was not written until after that canon was complete, it is unlikely 
that any of the prophetic books suffered any such considerable 
interpolations as Duhm’s theory of Hasmonzan sections in the 
Book of Isaiah presupposes.” 

But beyond ec. 180 B. c. external evidence does not carry us in 
our inquiry as to the origin of the prophetic collections. Zecha- 
riah’s references * to the “ former prophets ” prove that the teach- 
ing of the preéxilic prophets was remembered and was, probably in 
written form, possessed by the Jews shortly after the Return from 
Babylon (520-518 B. c.); they do not, of course, prove that any- 
thing like our book of Jeremiah, for instance, or even any section 
of the book of Isaiah existed at the time. A saying of Micah, 
preserved in the book of Micah (iii. 12), is cited in the book of 
Jeremiah (xxvi. 18). But again this does not prove that the 
book of Micah existed in its present form at the time when the 
quotation was made. 

It may be convenient to summarize at this point all that éxter- 
nal evidence establishes. At the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B. C. the latter part of the book of Isaiah (ch. xl.—Ixvi.) 
was regarded as the work of Isaiah; the twelve so-called minor 
prophets had been brought together and were quoted by the 
common title “the twelve prophets;” it is further extremely 
likely that there existed then as now, and in substantially the 
same form as at present, four great books or collections of prophe- 
cies entitled respectively Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, The Twelve. 
Certain writings by preéxilic prophets existed at the time of the 


1 Compare Ryle, Canon of the Old Testament, ch. v. 
2 Duhm e. g. assigns Is. xxiv.-xxvii. to c. 128 B. c. Jesaia, p. xxi. 
3 Zech, i. 4-6 ; vii. 7 ff. 
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return from Captivity, and the genuineness of a verse now found 
in the book of Micah is attested in a biographical section of the 
book of Jeremiah. 

The inferior limit of time for the origin of the prophetic collec- 
tions is thus fixed by external evidence at c. 180 8. c. For the 
superior limit we must fall back on internal evidence. And this 
fortunately is up to a certain point clear and unmistakable. A 
collection must be later than the latest of its integral parts. The 
“Book of the Twelve” must be later than the latest of the Twelve 
sub-sections whence it derives its title. But the book of Malachi 
is clearly, and has always been recognized to be, a product of the 
fifth century B.c. The collection of “The Twelve” must then 
have been made not earlier than the fifth century B. C.; and no one 
will wish to dispute the statement that that collection originated 
between 450 and 200 B. c. Again, it is equally clear that at 
least a large part of Is. xl.—lxvi. was written within a very few 
years of the close of the Exile—say c. 540 8. c. The collection 
known as Isaiah must also be post-exilic in origin. Appended to 
the main body of the book of Jeremiah are two chapters (1., li.) 
which internal evidence shows to belong to the latter part of the 
Exile, and a chapter (c. lii.) extracted from the book of Kings 
—a compilation not earlier than the 37th year of King Jehoia- 
chin’s captivity (i. e. 560 B.c.), to which it refers (2 K. xxv. 
27-30). The book of Jeremiah is also, then, a product of the 
post-exilic period. 

There is no reason to question that the Book of Ezekiel is a 
collection of the prophecies of that prophet made by himself in 
the year 572 B. C., with one or two subsequent additions also made 
by himself a year or two later, e. g. xxix. 17-21, in 570 B. c. 

At present, then, we have reached this conclusion —of the four 
great prophetic collections which existed in 180 B. c. that entitled 
Ezekiel is the oldest and dates from 572-570 B. c.; the remain- 
ing three are all post-exilic. With Ezekiel we need have little 
further concern, but with regard to the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and the Twelve we have still to inquire whether it be possible to 
fix within narrower limits the date of their origin, what were the 
previous fortunes of the various parts which now compose these 
books, and what, if any, features in these books, in addition to the 
actual union of their parts into a whole, we may or must attribute 
to their editors or, as an alternative, to scribes and copyists. It 
will be readily understood that such answers as we may find to 
these various questions will approach less, and some of them 
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much less, to certainty than the positions already established and 
in particular than the conclusion that, with the exception of Eze- 
kiel, all the prophetic collections are post-exilic. 

But, first, it will be well to refer to one or two facts that are 
certain and at the same time very significant for the purposes of 
our inquiry. The Old Testament has come down to us in two 
main forms — in the original Hebrew and in a Greek translation 
dating from c. 250-150 B.c. In the prophets these two very 
often differ from one another, in marked and important respects. 
Thus the arrangement of the books of Jeremiah and “the 
Twelve” differs in the Hebrew and the Greek;! and in all 
four books the amount and character of the matter vary — once 
again most markedly in the case of Jeremiah. It has been esti- 
mated that the Greek translation of Jeremiah is shorter by an 
eighth than the Hebrew. Now even if we could assume, what no 
sound and impartial examination of the facts allows us to do, that 
all the variations of the Greek from the Hebrew represent depart- 
ures from the original text, we should still have to admit that in 
the circle where the Greek translation originated the utmost free- 
dom was allowed in the treatment of the prophetic writings. But 
if such freedom was allowed in a certain important circle towards 
the end of the third century B. C., is it probable that a rigid 
abstention from any modification by way of addition, subtraction 
or alteration had been observed in any circle for a long period 
previous? As a matter of fact, in many places, though, prob- 
ably enough, in a minority of the whole number, where the 
Hebrew and Greek vary, it is the Hebrew and not the Greek 
text or recension which has departed from the original. In illus- 
tration of the extent and character of the variations it must suffice 
to mention that among passages found in the Hebrew but omitted 
from the Greek text are xxix. 16-20; xxxiii. 14-26. 

The variations in the other prophetic collections are far less 
numerous and important; yet in themselves they are by no means 
few, and, though omissions are shorter, they are sometimes impor- 
tant. As a single illustration, I may refer to Is. vi. 138; the last 
three words of the Hebrew, rendered in Revised Version “So the 
holy seed is the stock thereof” are omitted by the LXX. The 
LXX. represents the original text which described the destruction 
of all but a tenth of the people, and then of that surviving tenth 
itself. 

But the fact that those parts of the prophetic writings which 
1 See for details Driver, Jntroduction®, 269 ff. 
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are not (like Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi) manifestly post- 
exilic in their entirety were subject to expansion even long after 
the Exile is proved in another way. The discourse, written in 
Hebrew and contained in Jer. x. 1-16, is interrupted in the 
middle by a verse (11) written in Aramaic. The work of the 
editor or copyist, to whom we have to attribute this intrusive 
verse, is in this case rendered clear by the change of language. 
Since this verse is found in the Septuagint, it affords clear proof 
that the process of glossing had begun before the date of that 
translation. 

A careful consideration of these facts more or less connected 
with textual criticism is likely to create the conviction or at least 
‘the suspicion that the collections entitled Isaiah, Jeremiah and the 
Twelve were made considerably later than the superior limits 
provisionally fixed above, viz., the Return from Babylon (538 
B. C.) for Isaiah and Jeremiah and 450 B. c. for the Twelve. 

This same conclusion is in the case of at least the last pretty 
clearly proved in another way. In an anonymous prophecy in the 
latter part of the book of Zechariah (ix. 13), Greece is referred 
to as a world-power; this it only became after Alexander had 
overthrown (333 B. c.) the Persian Empire which, since the over- 
throw of the Babylonian Empire, the Jews had looked upon as 
the great world-power. It follows that the book of Zechariah 
assumed its present form after 333 B. c.; we cannot, therefore, 
place the collection of “the Twelve” much, if at all, before the 
beginning of the third century. 

Nor can Isaiah have passed through the final editorial process 
much earlier, if we admit the conclusiveness of Professor Cheyne’s 
powerful argument for the origin of considerable sections of this 
collection (e. g. chs. xxiv.—xxvii.) in the time of Artaxerxes 
Ochus (859-338).1 But there is no single clear historical allusion 
such as that of Zech. ix. 18 which proves the date of Isaiah 
xxiv.—-xxvii. beyond reasonable dispute. The same must be said 
of Isaiah lvi-lxvi. Though the conviction is gaining ground 
that these chapters are a product of the period of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, yet this is a result of a convergence of several lines of 
argument, not of any single unambiguous historical allusion. 

1 Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, pp. 145-162. Cheyne was by no means 
the first to argue for so late a date in connection with this section ; compare 
his sketch of the history of the criticism, p. 160 f. It is particularly worthy 
of notice that Professor Kirkpatrick, whose positions, though critical, are gen- 


erally conservative, places this prophecy in the fourth century. Doctrine o7 
the Prophets, p. 475. : 
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Leaving for the present these less immediately convincing 
pieces of evidence, we may turn to consider the various facts 
which prove the complexity of the great prophetic collections. 
The simplest of them all is that entitled Ezekiel ; this, as we have 
seen, was apparently made by the prophet himself; it was slightly 
modified by him in what we may term a second edition, but it 
contains no writings but his own. The text has suffered badly ; 
explanatory glosses and dittographic omissions or additions are 
numerous. But the interest attaching to these is purely textual; 
they do not appreciably affect the material of the book. 

Some of the most obvious and yet important characteristics of 
these collections are illustrated by what is in some respects the 
most complex of them. ‘The Twelve” is obviously a collection 
of works by different prophets separated by wide intervals of 
time. Hosea, Amos and Micah lived in the eighth century ; 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah in the seventh; Haggai and Zech- 
ariah in the sixth; “ Malachi” in the fifth. Part of the book of 
Zechariah belongs, as we have seen, to a period not earlier than 
the close of the fourth century. The authors of most of the 
pieces embodied in this collection were known to the editor of 
“the Twelve ;” yet not of all of them. The collection concludes 
with three anonymous pieces, which there is no reason for believing 
that the editor regarded as anything but anonymous. “ Malachi,” 
which in later times has been regarded as a proper name, was 
correctly understood by early translators (of the Septuagint and 
the Targum) to be a common noun meaning “ my messenger” 
(cf. Mal. iii. 1). But the title of “ Malachi” contains a peculiar 
phrase (rendered in the Revised Version “The burden of the 
word of the Lorp”) which occurs in Zech. ix. 1; xii. 1, and 
nowhere else.? The use of this peculiar phrase at the heading of 
the three prophecies is probably due to the editor of “the 
Twelve,” who thus distinguished the prophecies of men whose 
names he did not know from those of men whose names he did 
know. It was by a mere accident of propinquity that the first 
two of these anonymous prophecies ultimately came to pass under 
the name of Zechariah, just as, at a later period, an untitled 
Psalm was attributed to the last author named; and it was by a 
misunderstanding that the phrase “my messenger” was converted 
into a proper name. 

But the work of anonymous writers in “the Twelve” is not 
confined to these closing sections of the collection. Without 


1 Driver, Introduction, p. 355 £. 
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attempting to distinguish between the work of the final editor 
or of earlier editors of separate sections or anonymous fragments 
woven into the work of other prophets by an editor, I may briefly 
refer to two or three typical instances of such work. Some of 
the titles in their present form are not the work of the prophets 
themselves. Thus Hosea i. 1 can hardly be the work of Hosea, 
for it is difficult to believe that he, a Northerner, and writing for 
the people of the Northern Kingdom, would date his book by the 
kings of the Southern Kingdom; still less that he would place 
the kings of Judah before the kings of Israel, or mention only: 
Jeroboam, who died before Uzziah, among the Northern kings 
while he mentions of the kings of Judah Uzziah and his three 
successors. It is, moreover, improbable that he prophesied at all 
in the days of Hezekiah.! 

Historical allusions prove certain sections to be later than the 
time of the prophet in whose book they are found. Am. ix. 11 
runs, “In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is 
fallen, and close up the breaches thereof ; and I will raise up his 
ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old.” Can the ruined 
and fallen tabernacle refer to anything but the fall of the Davidic 
dynasty at the Exile in 586? If not, then the passage presup- 
poses as a present fact the cessation of the Davidic kingdom and 
predicts its restoration. The passage is consequently not the 
work of Amos, but of some anonymous author writing after 586. 
The Exile is, perhaps, alittle less obviously, but with almost as 
great probability, presupposed by Hosea i. 10 f.; Mice. ii. 12 f. ; 
iv. 6 f.; Zeph. iii. 19 f.; these passages imply the dispersion of the 
people to be a present fact and predict a return. 

Some of the books which compose “the Twelve” contain 
poems. It is of course possible in the abstract that these poems 
are the work of the prophet who has given his name to the book 
which contains them. The question of fact cannot be argued 
here and must be left open. The recollection of their presence 
helps us however to appreciate in at least one of its aspects the 
complexity of the prophetic literature. The two most important 
cases of poems contained in “the Twelve” are the psalm-like poem 
in Habakkuk ec. iii. and the acrostic poem or fragment contained 
in Nahum e. i.-ii. 3.? 


1 See more fully on these points Driver, Introduction, p. 302. 

2 I have discussed this latter poem in an article which appeared in the Sep- 
tember number of the Expositor. That.at least a portion of an acrostic lies 
imbedded in the first chapter of Nahum appears to me certain ; and it does 
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Turning next to the book of Jeremiah, we find no such entirely 
obvious indication, as in the case of “the Twelve,” that it is the 
work of several authors. Buta very slight examination proves 
this to be the case. The extract from the book of Kings (c. lii.) 
and the late exilic chapters (c.1—li.) have already been referred to. 
But the remainder of the book is not homogeneous. Of by far 
the greater part Jeremiah is indeed the subject, but of by no 
means the whole of it the author. Briefly, the book of Jeremiah 
is in part autobiography, the work of the prophet himself; in 
part biography, probably the work of his disciples. In the auto- 
biographical section extending from i. to xxv., Jeremiah regularly 
speaks of himself in the first person, the use of the third person 
being rare; in the biographical section (xxvi.—xlv.) Jeremiah is 
generally referred to in the third person. That the sections have 
a distinct origin and authorship is further suggested by the fact 
that in parts they run parallel to one another. Chapter xxvi. is 
the biographical account of what is described autobiographically 
in ch. vii. Combining what has just been pointed out with the 
suggestions already obtained by comparing the Greek and the 
Hebrew texts of the book, and leaving out of account chs. xlvi.—xlix. 
we see that the book of Jeremiah consists of at least four sections 
of diverse origin, that these cannot all have been united until 
after the Exile, and that for long after that date the book was 
subject to important amplifications or additions. 

But the book of Jeremiah furnishes us also with an invaluable 
account of the earlier history and indeed of the very origin of 
these sections. This is contained in c. xxxvi.—a part of the 
biographical section. According to this account it was not until 
twenty-three years after Jeremiah had commenced to prophesy 
that he committed his utterances to writing. He then wrate on a 
roll “all the words,” i.e. all the subjects, of his discourses against 
Israel and Judah down to that time. This roll was destroyed by 
the king, to whom it was sent. Another was written, not a sim- 
ple reproduction of the first, but with “ many like words ” added 
thereunto. Even though the first roll contained the ipsissima 
verba of the prophet’s discourses, — and that this was the case 
would be a conclusion for which the idiom of the original in 
xxxvi. 2 affords no justification, — the second did not; it was 
made more fit to meet the needs of the present by suitable addi- 
tions. 


not strike me as probable that the prophet Nahum composed acrostic poems. 
See also Nowack’s Commentary. 
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This second roll may reasonably be regarded as the first stage 
in the growth of the book of Jeremiah. It does not exist entire 
in the extant work; for prophecies prior to 604, the date of the 
roll, are intermingled with prophecies later than that year; but 
it is reasonable to infer that the prophecies dating from before 
604, and now scattered over chs. i.-xxv., and perhaps xlvi.—xlix., 
were derived from this second roll as their ultimate source. A 
second stage in the growth of the book will have consisted in the 
combination of these earlier prophecies from the roll with the 
prophecies delivered between 604 and the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 586. It is to this stage that the title (i. 1-3) apparently 
refers ; for it makes no mention of prophecies or narratives later 
than 586. It was, therefore, by a third and distinct process that 
the biographical chapters, which include a good deal of material 
relative to the time after “the carrying away of Jerusalem cap- 
tive in the fifth month” (of 586), were combined with the auto- 
biographical work. The addition of chs. 1. li., and ch. lii., 
together with the numerous expansions and modifications, to 
which a comparison of the Hebrew and Greek texts bears witness, 
presupposes processes the number and nature of which we cannot 
exactly define.1 

We turn lastly to the book of Isaiah and we find that it has 
certain characteristics in common with the two collections which 
we have just discussed. Like “the Twelve” it closes with anony- 
mous prophecies (chs. xl.-lxvi.) which there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the editor of the book regarded as other than anonymous. 
For the preceding portion of his collection, which, in large part, 
and perhaps in his judgment entirely, had Isaiah for its author or 
subject, closes with some extracts from Kings relating to the time 
of Isaiah, just as the book of Jeremiah closes with an extract 
from the same source relating to the time of that prophet. In 
common with the book of Jeremiah, the book of Isaiah is in part 
autobiography (e. g. chs. vi—viii.), in part biography of the 
prophet (e. g. chs. vii. and xx.). In considering evidence of a 
nature more or less peculiar to Isaiah, we shall do wisely to con- 
fine our attention in the first instance to chs. i—xxxix., which 
must have had an independent existence before they were united 

with xl.—lxvi. 
Chapters i.-xxxix. are not wholly the work of Isaiah. It is 
not superfluous to put this thus baldly: for the talk of “two 


1 The three foregoing paragraphs are based on Driver, Introduction, pp. 
249 f., 269-273, to which reference should be made for further details. 
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Isaiahs” has begotten a widely spread popular error, which occa- 
sionally finds its way into the writings of those who should know 
better, that scholars consider the book of Isaiah to be the work 
of two men — Isaiah of Jerusalem, who wrote the whole of chap- 
ters i—xxxix., and the Deutero-Isaiah, who wrote the whole of 
xl.-Ixvi. But as a matter of fact there are parts of chs. i.—xxxix. 
which must be regarded as originating in the Exile for reasons of 
the same nature and as cogent as those which compel us to refer 
much of chs. xl.—Ixvi. to that period. Such is the case with chs. 
xiii.-xiv. 23. It follows, therefore, that even the first part (chs. 
i-xxxix.) of the book of Isaiah did not assume its present form 
till after the Exile. 

The great complexity of this collection is indicated by another 
feature of it—the multiplicity of titles occurring in it. We 
must notice in the first instance the titles of ii. 1 and xiii. 1. By 
these we are warned that we are dealing with collections existing 
at the time when the editor of chs. i—xxxix. made his collection, 
and embodied by him — probably without substantial changes 
and manifestly without any attempt at rearrangement of the con- 
tents of the different collections in chronological order — in his 
larger collection. This final editor then prefixed the title of i.1 
to the whole. 

The collection introduced by the title of xiii. 1 probably in- 
cluded the greater part of xiii. 1-xxiii. 18. This we infer from 
the recurrence of similar subheadings down to this point, but not 
beyond except in an isolated case, xxx. 6. Thus the title of the 
whole runs “ the oracle of Babylon which Isaiah, the son of Amoz, 
did see,” and subsequently we find the following sub-headings : 
“the oracle of Moab” (xv. 1), “ the oracle of Damascus ” (xvii. 
1), “the oracle of Egypt” (xix. 1), “the oracle of the wilderness 
of the sea”’ (xxi. 1), “the oracle of Dumah” (xxi. 11), “ the ora- 
cle upon Arabia” (xxi. 13), “the oracle of the valley of vision” 
(xxii. 1), “the oracle of Tyre” (xxiii. 1). 

The collection introduced by the title of ch. ii. 1 cannot extend 
beyond ch. xii. In addition to these two collections indicated by 
titles, we may probably infer the independent existence of another 
extending from ch. xxviii. to ch. xxxiii., and consisting of six 
sections all introduced by the exclamation “ Woe to” (xxviii. 1; 
xxix. 1,)15; xxx. 1; xxxi. 1; xxxiii. 1). Chapters xxiv.—xxvii. 
and chs, xxxiv.—xxxv. are sections that certainly possess charac- 


1 See R. V, mrg. The Hebrew word is the same as in the other opening 
verses, 
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teristics of their own, and probably had an independent existence 
before they were incorporated by the final editor in his work. 
The extracts from the book of Kings (chs. xxxvi.—xxxix.) have 
already been referred to. 

A complete history of the growth of the book of Isaiah would 
require therefore an examination of the fortunes of these several 
collections independently and of the various processes by which 
they became united. We have no external evidence for such a 
history except that of Jesus Ben Sira (180 B. c.) when the last 
process had already taken place, and the internal evidence is such 
that we are frequently left with a choice between various possi- 
bilities. All that can be attempted here is to point out one or 
two of the certain or more probable conclusions. 

Not merely is chs. i.-xxxix. a post-exilic collection ; it is also a 
collection of smaller prophetic collections, some of which were 
themselves of post-exilic origin. Thus the collection introduced 
by the title of xiii. 1 was clearly a post-exilic work ; for it contains 
the late exilic prophecy of chs. xiii.-xiv. 23. The post-exilic origin 
of the collection which consisted of chs. ii.—xii. is also probable ; 
but the exilic or post-exilic origin of some of the prophecies con- 
tained within it (e. g. ii. 2-4 ; iv. 2-6, xi. 10-16), and consequently 
the post-exilic origin of the collection, rests on grounds less con- 
clusive and at present less generally accepted by scholars than 
those on which the exilic origin of chs. xiii.—xiv. 23, xl—lv. has 
been established. The same may be said of chs. xxviii.—xxxiii. 
It should be added, however, that there are no positive indica- 
tions that either of these collections was made before the exile to 
counteract the indications of the contrary. 

Again, some of these minor collections are themselves very 
heterogeneous, and had had an extremely varied fortune before 
they were embodied in his work by the final editor of chs. i.—xxxix. 
This is most obvious in the case of chs. ii.—xii. Even this section 
of the whole book is not the work of Isaiah; it contains some 
of his prophetic utterances (in chs. ii., iv., v., viii—x), some auto- 
biographical and some biographical sections ; it concludes with a 
Psalm which few now maintain to be the work of the prophet. 
These differences of character in the material, in some cases 
necessarily involving also difference of authorship, are obvious. 
In the judgment of many excellent scholars, we must add, the 
collection contains exilic and even post-exilic prophecies or pro- 
phetic fragments. The character of ch. vi. (cf. Jer. i., Ezek. i.) 
suggests that it once formed the beginning of a small book. 
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These, then, are some of the stages by which Isaiah, chs. i.— 
xxxix., came to be. Like Jeremiah, Isaiah committed the sub- 
stance of some of his utterances to writing; the rolls on which 
they were written were preserved, no doubt, by his disciples. 
Some of his disciples recorded events connected with his prophetic 
career. We must think of both these classes of literature as 
preserved in quite small collections, and we shall do well to recall 
the troublous times that followed the prophet’s death, and the 
consequent possibility of such rolls being seldom copied and liable 
to mutilation. Subsequently various editors, some at least of 
whom lived after the Exile, gathered together these “ remains ” 
of Isaiah; in some cases including, for what reasons we cannot 
say, anonymous prophecies of a later date in their work. Finally, 
an editor collected these already complex collections, prefixed to 
them the first chapter, drawn perhaps from yet another collection, 
with a title suitable to the whole and closed his work with the 
extract’ from Kings. The stages were, probably enough, more 
numerous than have been just indicated. But even these imply 
that the final process took place a considerable time after the 
Exile. 

Later still must have been the last process by which our present 
book of Isaiah came to be — the union of chs. i—xxxix. with 
chs. xl.-Ixvi. Into the separate history of this latter part I must 
refrain from entering. The conclusions reached as to its several 
parts, to which some allusion has been already made, are still too 
little generally accepted to be used here. But it may be pointed 
out that the history of chs. i—xxxix. compels us to throw the origin 
of the whole book so far down that there can be no difficulty, 
from this point of view, in the theory that much of Isaiah xl.—Ixvi. 
originated in the middle of the fifth century B.c. We shall, 
indeed, be probably right in placing the final stage in the growth 
of the book of Isaiah very near in time to the superior limit 
we ultimately fixed for “ The Twelve,” about 300 B. c. : hardly 
much earlier, in view of the complexity of its history and the 
numerous processes which must be placed after the Exile, hardly 
very much later, for in 180 B. c. the whole book had come to be 
recognized as the work of a single author. Nor should we place 
the collection of “The Twelve” much later; for this technical 
term was current in 180 B. c. and yet it presupposes that the true 
nature of the term “Malachi” had been for some time lost 
sight of. 

Such a survey as we have just taken of the growth of the pro- 
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phetic literature assists us on the one hand to appreciate the pres- 
ent trend of biblical criticism, and on the other to an understand- 
ing of an important side of Jewish religious life between 500, 
say, and 250 8. c. It has been, as the reader was forewarned at 
the outset, impossible to state fully the reasons for various state- 
ments made, still less to consider the arguments of others. But 
it may be convenient to point out at the close that the great com- 
plexity of our present prophetic books, which it has been the 
object of the preceding discussion to render clear, is a necessary 
conclusion from well-established positions, such as the exilic origin 
of much of Isaiah xl.-Ixvi. The precise degree of complexity no 
doubt depends on less incontestable conclusions. Again, the main 
fact that the ultimate colleetions, and some at least of the minor 
collections, included in these, are of post-exilic origin also depends 
on facts universally accepted except by pure traditionalists. In 
this case, too, it is simply the precise number of post-exilic pro- 
cesses that is left at issue. 

To recur to one of the more disputable, or at least more dis- 
puted, conclusions of which I have made use: It is not yet a 
matter of quite general admission that Amos ix. 8-15 (or. vv. 
11-15) is post-exilic; Dr. Driver’s weighty judgment has not 
been given in favor of this conclusion, though it is to be observed 
that he somewhat indecisively and hesitatingly argues for the 
integrity of this passage." I have myself based everything on 
the historical allusion. Much has been made of the difference 
in ideas in these verses and other parts of Amos, and particularly 
of the apparently contradictory character of ix. 1-7 on the one 
hand and ix. 8-15 on the other. Nor are these considerations 
without great weight. But in the first instance there is some 
advantage in limiting ourselves to conclusions based on the more 
objective character of historical allusions. It is much more diffi- 
cult to be sure that Amos cannot have predicted a restoration,? 
even though in so doing he must to some extent have contra- 
dicted other utterances of his, than that he cannot have written 
as though the dynasty of David had already come to an end. 

The particular instance to which I have alluded is of special 
interest in itself and as typical of others. If we are right in 
inferring that Amos ix. 8-15 be post-exilic, then the probable 


1 Joel and Amos (Cambridge Bible for Schools), pp. 119-123. 
2 On this point compare Driver’s discussion and criticism of the argument 


against the integrity of the passage on the ground of ideas. Joel and Amos, 
p- 120 £. ‘ 
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inference is that this section of the Book of the Twelve passed 
through an editorial process after the Exile before being incorpo- 
rated by the final editor in his work. And the same would be 
true of Hosea, Micah and Zephaniah, in view of passages already 
referred to. 

In any case we have to conclude from our survey that there 
was much interest displayed in the post-exilic period in the words 
of the “ former prophets.” Men mourned that there arose “no 
prophet” in their days (Psalm Ixxiv. 9). The latest of those 
whom we call prophets judged themselves men of a different 
mould from their predecessors. Zechariah seems to have felt 
keenly the difference between himself and the “ former prophets,” 
just as those who had seen the glory of the first temple wept 
sore at the mean appearance of the second. “ Malachi” predicts 
as one of the great events of the future the arising of a great 
prophet of old. Joel and others who prophesied in this period 
habituated themselves to the teaching and phraseology of the 
greater prophets and reproduced them with varying degrees of 
success. The prophets were dead, but being dead they yet spake 
(ef. Zech. i. 6). Much of the activity of the period was spent 
in perpetuating the written word of those whose living voice could 
be heard no more. 

This side of the matter is of the first importance. It illus- 
trates afresh the primary characteristic of the post-exilic period, 
when regarded from the standpoint of progressive revelation. It 
was the period of assimilation. It is difficult not to feel at first 
that we fall from the heights to the depths as we turn from the 
teaching of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah to the period whose 
spirit is prominently displayed in Ezra and whose literary prod- 
ucts are Zechariah and Joel and “ Malachi.” It is only when 
we recall that the great prophets stood almost alone in their 
loftiness that we can appreciate the fact of advance after the Exile. 
In the latter period there are no such commanding personali- 
ties ; but there is much more general acceptance of the principles 
which it was the glory of the earlier prophets to have proclaimed. 
The activity in editing the ancient prophetic fragments, to which 
the complexity of the prophetic collections bears witness, is one of 
the striking illustrations of this characteristic of the period. 

But were these various editors and scribes, to whom we are 
indebted for the preservation of the prophetic literature, mere 
collectors? Or did they add words of their own? And if so, 
what was the main theme of their additions? That certain 
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additions were made is rendered virtually certain by a compari- 
son of the Hebrew and Greek texts of Jeremiah. But the pas- 
sage of Amos, which we have taken asa typical instance for 
other purposes, will serve us again. It is what is generally 
termed Messianic. It is full of promises of a bright future. If, 
again, the conclusion be right, that this and the other passages 
cited above are post-exilic, we gain further insight into the reli- 
gious hopes of the period. The stern predictions of the prophets 
of old were now tempered by the insertion of such promises as 
those with which the people had been familiarized by the great 
Babylonian prophet. There is certainly nothing intrinsically 
improbable in this. A pathetic parallel may be found in the 
later history of the Hebrew text. Long after the Hebrew con- 
sonantal text had become stereotyped and was regarded with 
scrupulous awe, the desire of the Jewish scholars, from whom 
the punctuation of the text is derived, for deliverance from the 
hard conditions in which they lived, led them, in violation of 
the principles of their language, to give by means of the punc 
tuation an unmistakably future sense to what, in the intention or 
imagination of the original writer, was past.! To what extent 
the Messianic passages in the prophets are ancient and to what 
extent due to the post-exilic editors could only be satisfactorily 
considered in a separate essay. But if we are right about the 
meaning of the historical allusion in Amos ix. 11, we have at 
least one instance of such a passage of post-exilic date incor- 
porated in a section of “the Twelve” attributed to a preéxilic 
prophet. 

But the more of these passages we refer to the editors, the fewer 
there remain for the early prophets. It is unquestionably the 
relation of the early prophets to the future that is most affected 
by the newer criticism of the prophetic writings. Some have 
denied to these prophets any Messianic hope and have attributed 
to them a very sombre view of the future of Israel. The ques- 
tion is not yet settled. But the still more fundamental princi- 
ples and doctrines of the early prophets remain unaffected; in 
some respects the very questioning of their Messianic belief 
brings out into greater relief their insistence on the supremacy 
of Yahweh’s righteousness. And thus even a criticism which 
seems ,at first sight peculiarly bewildering and destructive has 
the promise of leaving us ultimately with a clearer and a nobler, 


1 The Hebrew student will find several illustrations of this cited in Driver’s 
Tenses,® § 174 — see especially p. 216, n- 4. 
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though a somewhat different conception of the great prophets 
who lived before the Exile and of giving us in addition some 


new and interesting points of view for appreciating Jewish relig- 
ious life after the Exile. 


G. Bucuanan Gray. 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE, 


OXFORD. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Instinct and Reason. An Essay concerning the Relation of Instinct to 
Reason, with some special study of the Nature of Religion. By Henry 
Rutgers MarsHatr, M. A. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


The preface to this work begins with these words: “ The writing of 
this book was first undertaken because I wished to present the concep- 
tion of Religion, which will be found below.” The last words of the 
book are: “ Be religious.” The words are printed in capital letters, 
and thus emphasized as the special outcome of the work. It seems, then, 
fair to suggest that the book grew out of some thought as to the relation 
between religion and reason, and that the religious instinct is the one 
which the writer had chiefly in his mind in its composition. If we may 
safely assume this, much in the work becomes clear that might other- 
wise be somewhat bewildering. For instance, there is a labored attempt 
at the classification of instincts. We have three classes recognized, — 
those that act for the preservation of the life of the individual, of that of 
the race, and that of social groups, respectively. At the close of this 
attempt the fact is recognized that this classification is not complete. 
Why, then, we are tempted to ask, take such pains to make an incom- 
plete classification, which is, moreover, not altogether satisfactory, as far 
as it goes? We would have admitted at the start that there are instincts 
of these three sorts, though they are often too much mixed for easy 
separation. 

We learn what the object of this attempt is when we take the next 
important step in the discussion. It was to explain the special function 
of religion. ‘The self-protecting instincts, we are told, would naturally 
tend to produce “ individualistic variance,” and we may well “ look for 
the appearance in man of a governing instinct that would hold this ten- 
dency in check.” This governing instinct, we are told, is religion. We 
think, when we meet this statement, of other governing instincts working 
in the same direction, that might well have been referred to in this con- 
nection. We think of imitation, the imitation of others and of one’s 
self, that is such a controlling factor in the development of the indi- 
vidual and the race. A little oddly, the author seems to recognize imi- 
tation chiefly as it is directed toward the unusual and thus tends in the 
direction of variation; whereas it is one of the most potent of the conser- 
vative forces of life. We think too of what perhaps is merely the other 
side of this instinct, the tendency to hoot down, or crush out, whatever 
is novel. When we recall these conservative influences we wonder why 
religion is brought forward as the one force that tends to oppose indi- 
vidualistic variation. The only reason that suggests itself is found in the 
fact already referred to, that the relation between reason and religion is 
the real subject of the book, and that the thought is narrowed to what- 
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ever is connected with this special theme. The narrowing is easier at 
this point, because the individualistic tendencies here seem to be regarded: 
chiefly as the self-regarding instincts. Obviously, individualistic varia- 
tions may involve the insisting upon the truth of one’s own views, as 
well as upon the gratification of one’s simple appetites; but this will 
come later. 

Definitions of religion are quoted from Schleiermacher, Martineau and 
others, from which the author abstracts the one that he adopts, namely 
this, “ Religion consists in the submission of our fallible wills to what 
we conceive of as a higher will” (p. 329). This is the definition of 
religion that he applies to the explanation of history, not noticing that it 
and the definitions from which it is abstracted refer only to the higher 
types of religion. Religion has certainly exercised a commanding and 
restraining influence in history; but this has been more often beeause 
the wills that it recognized were thought to be stronger than those of the 
worshiper than because they were believed to be wiser. We heartily 
agree with the author in believing that religion has been a restraining 
force, but we would use the indefinite article in the place of his definite 
one. It is, however, not so easy to understand the limitations that 
the author places upon the methods by which religion has influenced the 
world. The source of this influence he finds in the fact that many of 
the forms upon which it insists are such as lead to introspection and to 
the habit of submission. Such are retirement from the world, of which 
much is made, fasting, sacrifice and prayer. In contrast with the habit 
of mind produced by these disciplines, the influence of the idea of 
the future life, with its rewards and penalties, has been, we are told, 
of small account. This may be true, so far as comparatively modern 
times are concerned, but bardly in the history of religion taken as a 
whole. With the earlier peoples the thought of the life after death was 
intensely real. What-.a sense of this reality is shown, for example, by 
the Fijian who gladly let himself be put to death in “the youth of age” 
that he might not enter the next world as a decrepit old man! . Besides 
the hopes and terrors of the life to come, we have the terrors, perhaps 
more vague, of the taboo. We have also the fact that patriotism and 
religion were hardly separable, and that thus the former was intensified 
and inflamed by religious enthusiasm and superstitious fears. When we 
remember, in connection with these facts, that religion has generally 
tended to emphasize the old and familiar, thus giving added force to the 
tendency to imitation, we see that it must have exerted a mighty influ- 
ence in the direction of conservatism. Fanatic zeal has, indeed, some- 
times introduced a disturbing influence, but this has been on the whole 
exceptional. Compared with these more direct forms of influence 
towards the repression of individualistic tendencies, those named in the 
book seem weak and superficial. They have to do with the accidents of 
religion rather than with religion itself. 

VOL. VIII. — NO. 29. 10 
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We now approach the idea from which, as has been intimated, the 
book itself seems to have taken its rise, — that of the relation between 
reason and religion. Early in the work we find a definition of reason 
as contrasted with instinct that prepares the way for this idea, and indeed 
probably grew out of it. Reason is defined as “the variant factor in 
psychic life” (p. 70). Instinct is the conservative factor. The latter 
“tends to make us act under certain conditions, as all others act who 
are of the same organic type.” ‘ Reason, on the other hand, appears 
as the force that makes us vary from such typical actions” (p. 71). 
There are circumstances in which these definitions are true. If one 
tends to break through the habits of thought and belief in the midst of 
which he lives, he generally does this by the use of such reasoning 
power as he possesses. This is, however, only one kind of individualistic 
tendency. A man may sink below or rise above his social environment 
as well as pass outside of it on the same plane. If he sinks below, it 
is probably the effect of blind passion; if he rises above, it may be 
through the action of some force as unreasoning as the Daimon of 
Socrates, or the Categorical Imperative of Kant. On the other hand, so 
soon as any instinct, be it individualistic or communistic, be it destruc- 
tive or conservative, rises above the threshold of consciousness, reason 
offers itself to it as its guide, and if need be its defender. In the ease 
of a conflict of instincts, reason offers itself as the arbitrator. Nothing 
could better illustrate the unsatisfactoriness of the definitions as given 
above than the manner in which the author reasons, and reasons very 
well, in favor of trusting to the religious instinct. “It seems,” he says, 
“most rational to restrain the momentary emphasis of some special ele- 
ment of our conscious life by reason” (p. 568). That is, if reason 
emphasizes momentarily some special element of our conscious life, it is 
most rational to restrain it. Of course it is; but what is this but to say 
that it is better to trust the larger reason than the narrower? All this 
grows out of the acceptance as final of the popular conception of the 
contrast between faith or religion on the one side and reason on the 
other, and making this the basis of an attempt at a scientific exposition. 
Of course reason and faith are often in collision. On the other hand, 
religion can reason, as the author practically shows us, as well as unbe- 
lief. Reason itself, he tells us in one place, has instinct behind it; “ all 
of reasoned action must be referred back to instinct action” (p. 438). 
From our instincts we cannot escape; and the typical instincts can 
speak through reason as well as any others. 

Mr. Marshall possesses great ingenuity. He seems to have reached 
independently the view of Groos concerning the part performed by play 
in the animal life ; and to have emphasized, independently of Lang, the 
various “occult” forces that have contributed to the savage conception 
of religion. There is much of interest and value in the work, and we 
heartily sympathize with its plea for respect for what is contained in 
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“the field of inattention,” and the protest against the assumption that 
our reasoning is necessarily right in contrast with that part of our psychic 
nature that lies beneath the threshold of consciousness. We miss, however, 
a careful analysis of either instinct or instincts, even of the religious 
instinct, while the conception which the book apparently assumes at the 
beginning, and which forms its goal, is too narrow to admit some of the 
larger aspects of the theme. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIversiry. 


Foot-Notes to Evolution. A Series of Popular Addresses on the Evolution 
of Life. By Davrp Starr Jorpan, Ph. D., President of Leland Stanford 
University, with Supplementary Addresses by Edwin Grant Conklin, Ph. D., 
Frank Mace McFarland, Ph. D., James Perrin Smith, Ph. D. New York : 
D. Appleton and Company. 1898. 


Professor Jordan modestly entitles his book “ Foot-Notes to Evolu- 
tion,” and that, rather than the full text of the subject, is what it really 
is. Its fifteen chapters, originally the notes for lectures, are quite un- 
equal in their calibre, scale, freshness and popular character. Some of 
them are rounded out with considerable padding and repetition. The 
one on “The Evolution of Fossil Cephalopoda,” though in itself a very 
thorough discussion of the subject, is too technical and minute for the 
rest of the work (it is like classing species with genera) ; and frequently 
the line of thought in all of the chapters is not so much on evolution as on 
what some person, as Nordau, Schopenhauer, Haeckel or Balfour, has said 
with reference to some side phase of it which, at the time of writing, 
was the topic of the day. 

With all of these drawbacks, —a part of which are frankly named in 
the preface, — the book as a whole is wonderfully interesting and sug- 
gestive. Chapter first, on “The Kinship of Life,” is a concise and con- 
vincing exposition of the Darwinian theory, enriched with not a few 
points from Professor Jordan’s own studies. The second chapter, on 
“ What Evolution Is and What It Is Not,”. corrects admirably some of 
the misapprehensions and perversions that have been piled up around 
the word. “The Physical Basis of Heredity,” by Professor McFarland, 
gives the most lucid explanation anywhere within popular reach of what 
is now known on this fascinating subject, — nature’s most secret and 
wonderful workshop. There is a good monkey story illustrating the 
difference between intellect and instinct, in the chapter on “The Evo- 
lution of Mind;” and scattered as pearls through all the chapters are 
such bright, pithy sentences as these, — “Darwin was the voice of 
nature ;” “ It is the inside of an animal which tells the real history of 
its ancestry, its outside tells only where its ancestors have been;” “The 
law of love is not the abrogation of the law of struggle, it represents a 
better way to fight;” “The higher heredity is the heredity from our 
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selves; “Science has no ultimate truths;” “‘ The mind has no teacher 
save the senses, no servants save the muscles;” “Every man must 
make his own religion;” “ Wisdom is knowing what to do, virtue is 
doing it ;” “To come in when it rains is the beginning of the science of 
meteorology.” 

An amateur alone may well hesitate to differ from experts, but min- 
gled with these finer sentiments of the ‘“‘ Foot-Notes” are some to which, 
it seems to me, the text above may fairly raise an objection. 

It surely is not the direct word of evolution itself that, “ Mind is not 
an entity existing apart from organization,” and that “Just as England 
is the expression of union of the individual wills and thoughts and owner- 
ships of Englishmen, similarly my ego is the expression of the aggregate 
force resulting from codrdination of the elements which make up my 
body.” 

The denial that evolution as a whole means progress is hardly in 
harmony with Spencer’s famous definition of it in his “ First Principles,” 
as the passing “from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity.” 

The statement that “the germ cell is a structure as complex as any in 
nature” violates, also, not only this principle of original homogeneity, 
but with it the law that each animal repeats embryonically all the stages 
from the very first cell that its ancestry have gone through. 

The distinction made between “the survival of the existing” and 
“the survival of the fittest” has very little warrant, for the existing 
must sometime have been the fittest, and in the evolutionary idea of fit- 
ness, being already on the spot is one of its elements. 

The chapter on “The Woman of Evolution,” while starting out ad- 
mirably, soon dissipates itself in the amusing but most unsatisfactory 
description of Schopenhauer’s woman of Pessimism. The sex surely is 
worthy of something a great deal better than this at the hands of evolu- 
tion ; is really as interesting scientifically as it is sentimentally ; and it 
is to be regretted that President Jordan has not given it the same care- 
ful study that we have recently had of childhood, finding the key to its 
mysteries, as evolution some day will, in its being, if in some respects an 
arrested, in others an accelerated development. 

Joun C. KrmsBatu. 

Harrrorp, Conn. 


The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. By ALEXANDER SuTH- 
ERLAND, M. A. Two volumes, pp. xiii, 461 and 336. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. Sutherland’s brace of volumes constitutes one of the most substan- 
tial contributions to ethical literature that have been made in recent 
years. Not that he has brought forward any very novel views or erected 
a new moral standard, or discovered any hitherto unsuspected sanctions 
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for conduct. On the contrary, as he is well aware, the great body of 
his detailed information concerning the development of sympathy in the 
animal world is matter in corroboration of the fourth and fifth chapters 
of Darwin’s “ Descent of Man;” and the more theoretical second volume 
is, in like manner, largely an expansion of Adam Smith’s theory of 
sympathy as the basis of morality. The combination of these two points 
of view makes this treatise as valuable to the sociologist as to the moral- 
ist pure and simple. So important is the natural-history information 
here contained, and so elaborate the system of sympathy based on this 
review of the animal world that Mr. Sutherland’s work should at once 
gain a position of esteem in ethics and sociology, whatever its deficiencies 
in knowledge or in speculation. 

The erection of an ethical system based upon Darwin and Adam 
Smith together has been for some time a step forward to be anticipated 
as probable; and one can hardly complain because the first. systematic 
attempt to do this in English does not show the full acquaintance with 
the long course of ethical thought or with the new science of sociology 
which would be necessary for the best results. Still less can one com- 
plain that Mr. Sutherland is much less successful in handling questions 
of responsibility, free will and the nature of conscience, than in his nat- 
ural-historical exposition of sympathy as a great and fundamental force 
in all life. He became acquainted, he tells us, with Professor James’ 
“ Psychology ” after his own chapters on the priority of bodily states to 
emotions were written, and he makes no reference to M. Tarde or Pro- 
fessor Giddings or other sociologists who follow Adam Smith with more 
speculative independence than he himself exhibits. 

Mr. Sutherland devotes his first hundred pages to the origin and 
development of the parental instinct among animals. The fish sheds 
innumerable eggs on which it bestows no care; “the monkeys with one 
young a year can hold their own quite as well as fish with a million,” 
because of their affectionate care for their young—a care which has 
slowly arisen in the animal world, and increased greatly in the long ages 
of evolution. The same care for offspring in the human species leads to 
conjugal sympathy. This in turn elevates the ideal of chastity, first in 
woman, and, much later, in man. On the foundation of parental sym- 
pathy Mr. Sutherland sees social sympathy rising in all animal life. 
Sympathy by itself is a “natural morality.” Of humble origin, its first 
function in the lower world being merely to facilitate the hatching of the 
better type, it becomes at last the love that glorifies the gospel of Buddha 
and of Jesus. 

But Mr. Sutherland is well aware that duty (self-respect for example) 
is not immediately recognizable as a direct derivative from sympathy. 
He therefore exerts himself to show that, indirectly, it has this chief 
origin ; but to our mind the effort is not successful. Though he occa- 
sionally notes a much greater complexity in the moral nature than his 
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own theory would consistently allow, he yet arrives at this definition, — 
one which decidedly overweights the part of emotion: “ The moral 
instinct, therefore, is in social animals the result of thut selective 
process among the emotions which tends to encourage those that are 
mutually helpful and to weaken those that are mutually harmful” 
(vol. ii. p. 304). We are surprised to learn on the next page that 
“almost always the due ethical course is one of compromise ” between 
the self-preserving instincts of individuals and the moral instinct, which 
‘opposes and checks” the former. We may thoroughly agree with 
what seems to be Mr. Sutherland’s meaning, — a common-sense qualifi- 
cation of an abstract morality,—but his own statement should be 
changed: a “due ethical course” cannot be regarded as a compromise 
between the demands of morality on one side and anything else on the 
other. The author should have seen that his improper limitation of 
morality to sympathy is thus plainly exposed. But, as I have said, the 
chief value of Mr. Sutherland’s work, and it is not slight, is in the direc- 
tion of its information concerning the animal world and early man. 
With his general insistence that morality should be thoroughly human I 
find myself in complete accord. 


Nicnotas P. Gruman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Theories of the Will in the History of Philosophy. By ArcHIBALD 
ALEXANDER. Pp. viii, 357. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The author’s aim is to give here an account of the principal “ theories 
of the will” which have been held at various times from the earliest 
days of Greek thought to the middle of the present century. The account 
closes with the theory of Lotze. Mr. Alexander considers that after 
Lotze psychology begins to be dominated by the idea of Evolution. We 
note in passing that if this is true, the theories of Herbart and the Her- 
bartians ought to have been described in this volume. 

This historical account is given with a forward look towards a future 
volume which is to furnish “a constructive explanation of voluntary 
action.” Several times, in his Preface and Introduction, the author 
speaks as if the field of inquiry in the case of “will” were fairly 
definite in extent: he speaks of the development of the theory of the 
will, and observes that “ the disputes of the past have not been fruitless, 
and there is no good reason why the problem of the will should be 
thought insoluble” (p.5). But what is “the problem of the will”? 
We are no nearer to an answer at the end of this history than we were 
at the beginning. The author fully grants that no general definition of 
“ will,” for the purposes of the history, can be given ; the word has stood 
for processes or principles as different from one another as are earth, 
air, fire and water. In reality, what the author has done is to show, in 
the case of the various historical systems, the bearing of the general 
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philosophical doctrine on the explanation of the impulsive and active 
side of man’s nature. Looked at from this point of view, the book is 
by no means without value, especially for class-room use in certain cases, 
although it is not a history of philosophy, of ethics, or of psychology, 
but alittle of each in turn. The weakest part of the book is that which 
deals with Greek thought ; among the Greeks — at least until the decay 
of ancient philosophy began, after the death of Aristotle — we cannot 
say that there was any “ problem of the will” for the thinkers them- 
selves. The strongest chapter is, I think, the one which deals with 
“* Theories of the Will in Christian Theology ;” so far as I can judge, 
this is very well done. Details cannot be referred to here; nevertheless 
we may mention the author’s reasonable interpretation of the Hegelian 
doctrine of freedom: “Free will must be viewed rather as an ideal 
than as a reality,” —an ideal which the natural or finite will has only 
partly realized. 

It seems to be the author’s intention to continue this volume with one 
on the history of the psychology of volition during the past twenty-five 
years. We may anticipate that this will be a very useful contribution to 
psychology. 

S. H. Mettone. 


Warrenpornt, [RELAND. 


The Great Affirmations of Religion: An Introduction to Real Religion. 
Not for Beginners, but for Beginners Again. By Tuomas R. SLICER. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1898. 


Mr. Slicer discloses the leading purpose of his book in a preface that 
disclaims for it the attraction of a carefully elaborated style. But his 
readers will find no deficiency in this respect, and, if we did not know 
the man to be incapable of such a ruse, we might suspect him of taking 
this way of calling attention to what he knows is very good. For him 
to disavow deliberate fine writing would be simply asking us to believe 
that he is not a foolish person. For only foolish persons “care little or 
nothing for the subject they are embellishing.” Mr. Slicer cares only 
for his subject, and, in his endeavor to express himself as clearly and 
forcibly as possible, he attains a style which could not have been im- 
proved by any filing of his line. Not only are there sentences of 
remarkable force and beauty which have no extemporaneous character, 
but the average quality is such as requires no apology. 

It is possible that those who make the paragraph and not the sentence 
the measure of style might find Mr. Slicer wanting, and yet it is in his 
paragraphs that he puts forth his utmost strength. No defect of the 
sermons as separate wholes is here implied, but a very great admiration 
of certain parts. These have such a penetrating note as makes us 
tremble with delight; sometimes with awe or shame. I can conceive 
that Mr. Slicer’s hearers sometimes found it difficult to follow the 
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articulation of his thought, and from the sermon as a whole received no 
continuous and cumulative impression, but hardly can I imagine that the 
dullest were not thrilled by certain passages of magical beauty or supreme 
significance and startled into some deeper consciousness of their real 
life. 

We are touching here upon a characteristic of Mr. Slicer’s sermons 
that is very interesting —- his method of developing his thought. It is a 
method of approaches and suggestions which leaves much for the hearer 
to do for himself. It is the method of the great masters of oil painting 
whose pictures were not colored drawings like those of Raphael and his 
contemporaries and predecessors. There is a lack of definite outline, 
but no lack of pronounced effect. The clearest expression of the general 
thought of each discourse is found in the introduction of the next suc- 
ceeding. To preach these discourses, even to a congregation educated 
by Dr. Bellows and Mr. Williams, was a generous compliment; not only 
because their method of development is such as I have indicated, but 
because the thought is often so subtle. The expression is so because the 
thought is so. We may never doubt that Mr. Slicer is perfectly clear as 
to his own meaning, and if this sometimes eludes his readers, they may 
comfort themselves with thinking that, if they are dense, the matter has 
its innate obscurity. 

This is the more apparent because the passage from the earlier dis- 
courses, which deal with “the deep things of God,” to the later, which 
deal, for the most part, with human aspects and relations, is a passage 
from less to greater clarity. The avowed purpose of the book is to meet 
the real wants of men whom the traditional statement does not satisfy, 
nor any more this statement as modified under ecclesiastical conditions 
or within the limits of an inherited creed. I could wish that many 
hundred more agnostic and other doubters had heard these sermons 
than probably did. They must have been favorably impressed by the 
respectful and sympathetic manner with which they are met, so different 
from that of the ordinary pulpit dealing with heretics, and by the ab- 
sence of that glozing over of real difficulties which is so common with the 
theological apologist. Yet what was prepared for “beginners again” is 
food that the believing soul can batten on with zest. 

Beginning with a brace of sermons on “The Nature and Uses of 
Religion,” Mr. Slicer passes to two others, “The Affirmation of God,” 
as necessary, as real, as personal; next to one on “The Affirmation 
concerning Man,” and a second on “The Affirmation of Human Na- 
ture,” written with more cumulative force and stream than any other in 
the book, and very splendid in its showing of man’s superiority to the 
most lofty grandeurs of the material world. The seventh sermon deals 
with “ Personal Religion,” the communion of the personal man with the 
personal God; the eighth with “ Prayer ;” its text, “ The effectual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much,” which 
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says an undisputed thing 
Tn such a solemn way. 
There are two sermons entitled, “The Affirmation concerning Jesus 
Christ,” a nomenclature which has in it a little odor of the pit from 
which Mr. Slicer was digged; and, indeed, he rationalizes in a daring 
way a good many venerable phrases, at the risk of being misunderstood 
by the less attentive of his hearers and readers. In these chapters Mr. 
Slicer seems to me to overstate the obviousness of the New Testament 
representation of Jesus as a man: “ He is everywhere called a man, — 
everywhere treated as a man, and speaks of himself as aman.” “For 
a hundred years after the death of Christ no one dreamed that he was 
other than human.” There is much in Paul’s Epistles, much in the 
Synoptics even, that is far removed from an entirely human conception. 
Reading between the lines the humanity is clear enough, but Mr. Slicer 
writes too much as if the lines consistently express the fact. His 
“ Affirmation concerning the Church ” is a lofty and inspiring one, and 
at the same time one that must have sent each hearer “home to his ’ 
central solitude” to measure himself by the preacher’s exigent ideal. 
“The True Imitation of Christ” is a searching and discriminating crit- 
icism of a little book called “In His Steps, or What would Jesus do?” 
and the doctrine is that, in a great many particulars, we must do better 
than Jesus did; that his acts do not furnish a standard for our conduct. 
The true imitation is not copying his behavior ; it is the appropriation of 
his spirit. Better than to be like Jesus is it to be one’s self ; — to have 
such original companionship with God as his. But when, in this con- 
nection, Mr. Slicer says “Jesus had not the smallest conception what 
patriotism meant,” it seems to me that he had a much better conception 
than the self-conscious patriots of our time. His dominant idea was to 
make his countrymen a righteous people, and qualify them for citizen- 
ship in that Kingdom of Heaven whose coming he foresaw. 

“ The Perpetual Incarnation” carries further the ideas of the preced- 
ing sermon. “The Growth of a Soul” is the most textual discourse in 
the volume and brings out one side of Mr. Slicer’s preaching strongly — 
his always happy, often brilliant, use of texts. The freshness of his 
exegesis is equally ingenious and poetic. In conclusion we have sermons 
for Good Friday and Easter. That for Good Friday is essentially a 
sermon on “The Joyousness of Christ.” It exaggerates the fact. We 
are told that “no Jew ever quoted the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah as 
applicable to the Messiah whom he expected.” But the New Testament 
writers were Jews and they made this application, and it is even proba- 
ble that Jesus made it himself. Much of “the suffering Messiah” 
element in the New Testament may be a reflection backward from the 
century after Jesus, but I think not all. 

But it is ungracious to bring my petty microscopy to bear upon the 
motes in an eye which sees the largest truths so clearly and beams with 
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such a kindly light. The total impression made by these sermons is 
that of sincerity and reality, of a frank endeavor to get as near the facts 
as possible and report them as they are. They are full to overflowing 
with the conviction that religion is “the greatest thing in the world,” 
the most natural, the most human, and I, for one, cannot resist the fine 
contagion of their joyous faith. 


Joun Wuite CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


Human Immortality: By Wiruiam James. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A discourse on human immortality from a master in physiological 
psychology cannot fail to be full of interest -and importance. The 
address of Professor James is the second delivered at Harvard Univer- 
sity on the foundation of the Ingersoll Lectureship. The sub-title, “ Two 
Supposed Objections to the Doctrine,” indicates the limitations which 
the distinguished author imposed upon himself. He does not deal with 
the roots of the great hope in man’s spiritual nature, in the incomplete- 
ness of life, in the educative purpose which religion ascribes to the 
Maker and Father of souls. These and other aspects of the question 
are left to the succession of lecturers who may follow. Professor James 
looks forward to the growth of a collective literature worthy of the im- 
portance of the theme, and he pleads, therefore, for a division of labor; 
he disclaims the function of the prophet, that he may speak with the 
more authority as a specialist. No doubt this is a wise self-restraint. 
The author recognizes at the outset that different minds set different 
values on this faith, and his own confession that his personal feeling 
about immortality has never been of the keenest order gives all the more 
weight to the arguments that follow. These are devoted to setting aside 
two difficulties which arise in the face of the great trust. 

The first is founded on the supposed dependence of our conscious life 
upon the physical organization of the brain. Professor James disdains 
any idealist subtleties, and boldly starts from the proposition, “ thought 
is a function of the brain.” The question is, however, what kind of 
function? The materialist assumption that it is productive is shown to 
be one sided and illogical. No one can form the least idea how molec- 
ular movements in the gray matter of our cerebral convolutions could 
result in Hamlet or the Choral Symphony. ‘The theory of production 
is not a jot more simple or credible in itself than any other conceivable 
theory.” It is true that the hypothesis of transmission, which Professor 
James favors, presents equal difficulties to our imagination; under any 
circumstances the mode in which consciousness arises in the brain passes 
our power to comprehend. But the transmission theory denies that 
mind is a secretion, like bile. It regards the brain as the instrument 
for separating, and perhaps individualizing, a portion of a larger energy, 
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a spiritual force, a world-soul if you will, and enabling it to express itself 
through the human organism. In what form this energy existed before 
our particular selves concentrated our shares of it, and in what form 
it will hereafter exist when the brain no longer serves as its instrument, 
Professor James does not inquire. But he pleads that this view har- 
monizes better with the large range of super-physical phenomena which 
psychical research is continually bringing to light than the materialistic 
hypothesis ; and he leaves it to future lecturers to discuss the possible 
modifications of consciousness when the limitations imposed by connec- 
tion with a brain are removed. He is content to have cleared a diffi- 
culty —the difficulty caused by the unjustifiable assumption of the 
materialist — out of the way. In this aim he seems to be entirely 
successful, and there is no reason why the reader should complain that 
he does not aim at something else. 

The second difficulty arises out of the enormous number of beings who 
must be supposed to be immortal if any are, all the Chinamen, for 
instance. As Professor James assures us that he suffered from this 
nightmare of a plethora of souls, it may perhaps be useful to some one 
similarly affected to know how he was cured. Let him take Professor 
James’s prescription. Aw reste, the reader who is familiar with the 
speculation (which reappears in more than one ancient philosophy) that 
the number of souls is constant and incapable of being augmented, 
will find here refreshing assurance that there is no reason why it should 
ever be limited. This must always be true to the Theist who ascribes 
infinity to his God. But many minds have been haunted by some form 
of the scientific spectre of the conservation of energy, which has appeared 
to them to imply some kind of restraint on the continuous production 
of souls. Let them take courage. Has not the most distinguished of 
German psycho-physiologists formulated an exactly opposite law for the 
unseen world — the law of the increase of spiritual energy ? 

Professor James has enriched his notes with some interesting citations ; 
and it is needless to add that the lecture possesses his usual vivacity of 
style. 

J. Esttin CARPENTER. 

MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The Play of Animals: By Kart Groos, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Basel. Translated, with the author’s coiperation, by Eliza- 
beth L. Baldwin. With a preface and an appendix by J. Mark Baldwin, 
Professor in Princeton University. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 

De minimis lex non curat. In this respect science is very unlike law. 
More and more it is summoning us to the study of things that to the 
superficial observer would seem hardly worth a thought. More and 
more it is taking into the realm of law things that had seemed at the 
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merey of chance. What could appear at first sight more trivial than 
the play of animals? Yet Professor Groos has devoted to this theme a 
most scientific as well as entertaining book. The work undertakes to 
prove two theses, one negative, and one positive; or, rather, to establish 
a single proposition both negatively and positively. The negative aim 
of the work is to show that Herbert Spencer and others are wrong in 
maintaining that the play of animals is simply the result of unused and 
overflowing energy. The insufficiency of this explanation is very easily 
shown. The fact that animals play even when they are tired settles the 
question. Professor Groos writes: “ Notice a kitten when a piece of 
paper blows past, will not any observer confirm the statement that just 
as an old cat must be tired to death, or else already filled to satiety, if it 
does not try to seize a mouse running near it; so will the kitten, too, 
spring after the moving object, even if it has been exercising for hours 
and its superfluous energies are entirely disposed of” (p. 19). Two 
or three pages of this kind of illustration will leave no doubt in the mind 
of the reader that something besides superfluous energy is needed to 
explain the phenomena under consideration. 

The positive side of Professor Groos’ contention is that the activity of 
play is needed in order that the animal may be prepared for the business 
of: life, and that thus the play instinct has been laid hold of by natural 
selection as one of its important instruments, and that in this manner 
the instinct has been preserved and developed. The author sums up his 
results in epigrammatic form in the sentence : “ The animal does not play 
because it is young; it is young in order that it may play.” I remem- 
ber that once, in a playful form, but with a serious intent, I used the 
principle of natural selection to explain the survival of “the man who 
laughed,” and who thus in the passage from apehood (or apelikehood) 
had an advantage over his rivals, who took the friction of life more 
seriously. Professor Groos does not take into the account, as he might 
well have done, the life-enhancing power of a light-hearted gayety, which 
I had in mind in the passage referred to. His examples are taken from 
the definite relation of the plays of animals to the serious business of 
their lives; and the facts which he brings forward are amply sufficient 
to establish their importance in this regard. 

Many, doubtless, were conscious of a slight shock when they first 
learned that, in spite of Emerson’s dictum, the beauty of the flower is 
not “ its own excuse for being,” but that it is the instrument of a shrewd 
business transaction on the part of the plant, or of the plant’s general 
manager, Nature. Perhaps some will feel a similar shock on learning 
that even in the sports of animals frugal nature unites business with 
pleasure, and has through it all an eye to the main chance. Possibly, 
however, we may draw the lesson that work may be done cheerfully. 

Professor Groos accepts the theory of Weismann in regard to the non- 
1 Poetry, Comedy, and Duty, p. 215. 
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transmission of qualities acquired during the life of an organism, but 
his results adapt themselves to the other and opposite view. 

A chapter on the psychology of animal play closes the work. In this 
Professor Groos discusses in an interesting way that fascinating but 
elusive theme, the nature of ‘“ make-believe.” The editor, Professor 
Baldwin, adds a brief appendix on Organic Selection. 

In these days in which incompetence and carelessness mark so many 
translations even of important books, it is pleasant to notice the admir- 
able manner in which, in the present instance, the work is done. I have 
not had an opportunity to compare the translation with the original, but 
it bears, in the definiteness and intelligibility of all its statements, the 
stamp of accuracy. At the same time it has the charm of an original 
writing by one who is master of the literary art. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Die Ethik des Judenthums. Dargestellt von Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus. Pp. 
447, Frankfurt am Main: J. Kauffmann. 1898. 


The appearance of this masterly treatise on Jewish ethics from the pen 
of the great thinker, Professor M. Lazarus, has been awaited with much 
impatience by Jewish scholars ever since its publication was announced. 
There is no man living better equipped for the production of a work 
of this kind, for he combines, in singular degree, a systematic modern 
philosophical training, and a knowledge of the Jewish literature of the 
past, throughout which the lofty ethical thoughts and utterances of the 
rabbis and teachers are scattered, here, there and everywhere. This 
work is the first scientific attempt to present in ordered form the Jewish 
teaching on the many subjects of the ethical life. There have been 
indeed great ethical treatises written by Jews, such as the Choboth 
Hal’baboth, “The Duties of the Heart,” by Bachya Ion Pekuda and 
the Menorath Hamaor, “The Candlestick of the Light,” by Isaac 
Aboab; but the peculiarity of the Jews is that there is an ethical spirit 
pervading their whole literature, beginning with the Bible and continu- 
ing through the Talmudim and Midrashim, which only he who is conver- 
sant with that literature can understand and appreciate. The Jew did 
not systematize his ethical thought, it was life of his very life, bone of 
his very bone. Hence the necessity, in writing a work on Jewish ethics, 
for the author to be fully imbued with that Jewish spirit, as Professor 
Lazarus is, and to be able to rescue from the vast storehouse of the 
literature of bygone ages those characteristic utterances in the form of 
epigram, apothegm, proverb, simile, parable, saying, and the like, which 
form the material for a philosophical presentation of Jewish ethical con- 
ceptions on all the relations of life. 

Professor Lazarus divides this volume into two sections which he calls 
“The First Principles of the Science of Ethics,” and “The Object of 
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Morality: The Sanctification of Life.” (He prints also the table of 
contents of a second volume which is to complete the work. This second 
volume is to contain two further sections on “The Road to Morality,” 
and “ The Forms in which Morality Realizes Itself.”) The first section 
in the work before us contains three chapters on the Sources, the Princi- 
ples, and the Character of Jewish Ethics. The second section contains 
four chapters under the headings, “Sanctification is Moralization,” 
* Moralization is Conformity to Law,” “ Natural Law and Moral Law,” 
and “Sanctification as Unification.” There are added to the work forty- 
nine appendices which explain or illustrate, at greater or less length, the 
thoughts expounded in the text. 

It is impossible in a brief review to indicate fully the wealth of 
thought and suggestion with which the volume abounds. All that can 
be done is to call attention to a few of the most characteristic traits of 
the author’s treatment of his subject. In speaking of the sources of 
Jewish ethics he emphasizes the fact that although we are restricted to 
the individual utterances of many teachers, known and unknown, yet all 
these utterances were the result of the influence of the Jewish spirit, — 
“‘ what the individual speaks is the outcome of the common spirit, which 
assumes a specific form only in the individual, and whatever lives in the 
whole community resolves itself into words and deeds which individuals 
have produced” (p. 7). The ethical development is continuous; the 
Jewish spirit is potent and compelling; individuals think and speak 
under its spell. This spirit of Judaism is the cause of the continuance 
of the people. It was the unifying bond which took the place of land 
and city after the destruction of Jerusalem (pp. 26, 27, 322). 

The chief characteristic of Jewish ethics is its social aspect. All 
ethics within Judaism is social ethics. This is a fundamental conception 
of Judaism. The community is the bearer of the ethical idea. The 
individual is commanded to carry out the demands of the ethical life 
because he is a member of the community. According to Jewish 
thought, then, that individual is most depraved who leads others into 
evil (pp. 115, 218, 311, 328, 343). The ideal and aim of Jewish ethical 
teaching is social salvation. 

The author calls attention to the two streams of thought in the devel- 
opment of Judaism, the particularistic and the universal, the former 
laying stress on the importance to be attached to special Jewish tradi- 
tions, the latter setting forth the broader side of ethical teaching as con- 
cerning all humanity (p. 161 ff.). To this latter all the noble teachings 
point touching duties to non-Jews, of which the following sentences from 
the Talmud are typical: “The poor among the strangers must be sup- 
ported as well as the poor of Israel; it is a duty to visit the sick of the 
stranger as well as the sick of Israel, and so also is it a duty to bury the 
dead of the strangers as well as the dead of Israel.” “Sacred Scripture 
has forbidden in thirty-six passages the injuring of a stranger even by 
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the utterance of vexing words.” “To wrest the righteous cause of the 
stranger is the same as wresting the cause of God” (pp. 178, 180 ff.). 
The uniform significance of injunctions of this kind, the ideal of Jewish 
ethical teaching in this, its universal aspect, is the furtherance of peace 
among men. This, after all, is the object of the moral law; “all com- 
mands of Scripture are given in the interest of peace” (p. 183). 

Holiness is the aim of life; “if all other ethical ideas are holy, then 
the idea of holiness itself is the holy of holies” (p. 209). “ But this 
fact must be posited before all else, the man cannot be, but only become 
holy ; man’s vocation is not to attain holiness of person but of life. 
God alone is holy. But man must strive for holiness” (p. 210). All 
specific virtues combine to form this ideal of holiness. It is the perfec- 
tion of morality. 

These are a few of the more general thoughts of this work. The 
temptation is great to dwell on many special teachings of Jewish ethics as 
expounded by the author, such as the remarks on evil (pp. 259, 328), 
the moral significance of martyrdom (p. 261), sympathy (p. 262), ascet- 
icism (pp. 272, 273), the joyousness of Judaism (pp. 279, 288), ‘the 
training of the young (p. 323), the ethics of marriage (p. 331), of parent- 
hood (p. 332), the family life (p. 336), charity (p. 339), war (p. 341), 
and punishment (p. 349). Of great interest are the reflections on the 
relation between morality and religion (p. 195 ff.), on the evil of moral 
one-sidedness (p. 209 ff.), and on the intimate connection between the 
ethical life and true freedom (p. 225). 

Professor Lazarus’ work will stand as an authoritative treatment of 
the subject he has handled with such marked ability. It is a fitting 
crown to a long life of scholarly achievement devoted to the best inter- 
ests of his own faith (as one of whose foremost representatives he has 
long been recognized) and of that larger humanity that includes all the 
choice spirits of the race. May the sage who, at threescore and fifteen, 
has given to the world this great book, marked by wide scholarship, wise 
reflection and deep religiosity, live to complete what he has begun so 
nobly. 

Davin PuHILIpson. 

Hesrew Union Cotiiece, Cincinnati. 


Aspects of the Old Testament. (Bampton Lectures, 1897.) By Ropert 
Lawrence Ortiey, M. A., sometime Principal of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. Longmans, Green & Company. 

One cannot read these carefully prepared and in many respects admir- 
able lectures without the reflection, What a pity this had not been said 
while it was still possible not to say it! If the discovery could some- 
times be made that new views, destructive of traditional dogma, are 
equally, or even more than equally, susceptible of spiritual application, 
before the doom of the old has become manifest to all men! But let us 
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not be ungracious. It is no slight matter to hear an ex-principal of 
Pusey House expounding the Old Testament in accordance with the 
principles of W. Robertson Smith, and not only so, but with full and ex- 
plicit acknowledgment accompanying the citations. Mr. Ottley’s read- 
ing in preparation for his task was evidently wide and copious, perhaps 
too much so for the most discriminating and independent judgment. 
His standpoint as regards the historical element of the Old Testament 
may be judged by the following: “ First, to question the strict historical 
accuracy of the Mosaic story involves no denial of its inspiration. What- 
ever be the nature of the narratives, they have unquestionably been 
selected by the wisdom of the divine spirit as the vehicles of spiritual 
truth best adapted to human needs and capacities. Secondly, there is 
every reason to suppose that the Pentateuch, whatever be the date of its 
final compilation, is based on genuine historical traditions, and embodies 
in their developed form very ancient institutions and usages.” 

Doubtless there was still need enough for those to whom the names 
of Kuenen and Wellhausen, Driver and Robertson Smith meant enemies 
of the faith, to prove, as Mr. Ottley proves, that a biblical theology of 
the Old Testament can be constructed at least as well from the stand- 
point of the critic as from that of the traditionalist. It is certainly a 
more Christlike use which he makes of the Scriptures. But how ean it 
be that one whose teaching advances so far in the direction of that 
freer, deeper, more spiritual apprehension of their contents, whose first, 
best representative is Jesus of Nazareth, should still be citing the most 
fundamental of all his teachings on this subject in a sense not only con- 
trary to our Revised Version, and contrary to every principle of sound 
exegesis, but flatly contradictory to the speaker’s manifest intent? Mr. 
Ottley’s book is in full sympathy with that sublime rebuke by Jesus of 
Scribal and Pharisaic bondage to the letter when he declared to those 
who sought to kill him because of an alleged violation of the law of 
Moses: “Ye search the Scriptures because ye think that in them ye 
have eternal life: and these are they which bear witness of me; and ye 
will not come unto me that ye may have life.” And yet this splendid 
discrimination of the spiritual life that lies deeper down than the letter, 
the fact that it is Jesus of Nazareth who sets the example of treating 
the Scriptures in a way to bring out their witness to him, all seems to be 
thrown away upon our author. On p. 47 we find him quoting the say- 
ing, as follows, “Search the Scriptures, He said to the Jews; for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life,” as if Jesus had nothing better to 
offer these would-be murderers for the Law of Moses than the same 
miserable, servile, pettifogging casuistry they called searching the Scrip- 
tures, the same which, in spite of the splendid spirituality of Jesus, has 
dominated in large measure for almost two thousand years within his 
church. 

We welcome, nevertheless, the frank and open spirit in which estab- 
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lished critical results have been accepted in the work before us, and wish 
it a hearty God-speed in its endeavor to undo the mischief of the rule- 
or-ruin argument, “ Our theory of inspiration, or no Bible.” 


Bens. W. Bacon. 
Yate UNIversiry. 


Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. By the Rev. T. K. Curyne, 
M. A., D. D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College; Canon of Rochester. 
Pp. xxi, 270. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898. 


This is the third volume of the series entitled “ American Lectures on 
the History of Religions;” the first, on Buddhism, was by Dr. Rhys- 
Davids, the second, on the Religions of Primitive Peoples, by Professor 
Brinton. Canon Cheyne’s aim, as the preface states, is to interest the 
general public in the history of the Jewish religion, and to give students 
of the postexilic period a synthesis of what he considers the best critical 
results at present attainable. This he has done in excellent style. He 
sets forth the general results reached by modern critics, adding not a few 
suggestions of his own, and his fresh and sympathetic narrative invests 
the postexilic period with life and interest. This period has sometimes 
been treated as one of decadent dullness and formalism ; but it produced 
Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Jewish church, and no 
one can read this volume without seeing that the time was one of intel- 
lectual activity, moral progress and spiritual exaltation, and that it dealt 
more or less successfully with great problems. The author’s survey is 
as wide as his limits of space permitted; in six lectures it is not possible 
to discuss everything, and he has wisely chosen to describe the religious 
ideas proper, and to omit the literary and ecclesiastical history (the 
collection of the legal, prophetic, liturgical and philosophic books, the 
formation of the canon of sacred scriptures, the growth of the power of 
the priests, the rise of the Hasidic, Pharisaic and Sadducean parties, 
and of the sect of the Essenes). He includes in his. survey the apocry- 
phal books down to the Psalms of Solomon. In regard to dates it may 
be mentioned that he assigns Isa. xl.—xlviii. to a time soon after B. C. 
546; xlix.—lv., an appendix to the preceding, to a somewhat later time ; 
the “Servant” cycle to the first half of the fifth century ; lvi.—lxvi. to 
the age of Nehemiah; the books of Job, Psalms and Proverbs to the 
Persian and Greek periods, and Ecclesiastes “ not improbably ” to the 
age of Herod. Most of these dates are now generally accepted by 
critics, but as to the origin of Isa. xlix.Ixvi. and Ecclesiastes there is 
difference of opinion, many scholars putting them earlier than Dr. Cheyne 
does. The evidence for date is internal, the books must be placed where 
they best fit, and Dr. Cheyne’s argument is an attempt to show that the 
books in question reflect certain historical conditions; but his general 


picture of the postexilic age is not materially affected by this point. 
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In the first period after the fall of Jerusalem, down to the appearance 
of Nehemiah, Dr. Cheyne finds little of religious interest. The life of 
the Palestinian Jews, he thinks (and in this he is no doubt correct) was 
continuous — no great difference was made by the return of the exiles — 
but the quality of the people was poor, the thought of Haggai and Zech- 
ariah is meagre, and the latter holds an unfortunate dualism (his Satan 
and Wickedness over against God). Few Babylonian Jews returned, 
because the Babylonian colony had a mean opinion of the Palestinians ; 
other Jewish colonies were important, and there was no supernatural 
intervention such as the prophets had predicted. There was at first 
general apathy, but after a while the proposal of the Samaritans to unite 
with the Jews in the reéstablishment of the Temple worship aroused 
bitter opposition, of which we find hints in Isa. lvi—Ixvi. and Ps. xvi. 
1-5 (in Isa. lxv. 1, 2 he sees an offer of admission to the Samaritans, 
but this is hardly probable) ; hence came the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Samaritan worship by the Jewish priest Manasseh, Sanballat’s 
son-in-law, who was banished by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 28 compared with 
Jos. “ Antiquities,” xi. 8, 2-4). This picture of the feeble and divided 
condition of the Jewish community is probably a true one (the references 
to Isaiah and the Psalms seem to be doubtful). The antagonism between 
Jew and Samaritan, at first not visible, grew as the Jewish sense of 
nationality took shape (“Judea for the Jews”). There was, however, a 
strong moral element in the little community ; we may allow Zechariah 
(see Zech. vii.) more moral elevation than Dr. Cheyne gives him credit 
for. 

Renan doubted Ezra’s existence; Dr. Cheyne assigns him a real 
though vaguely defined réle: he did not bring about a wholesale divorce 
(Ezra x.), nor immediately introduce the new law book (Neh. viii., ix.) ; 
but he probably took part in the construction of the book, and in the for- 
mation of an ecclesia ; the new exclusive policy was due largely to Nehe- 
miah ; “ it was difficult —if not impossible — in those early times to love 
God fervently without hating a large section of God’s creatures.” Ne- 
hemiah’s character is finely sketched, and a suggestive parallel is drawn 
between him and the Egyptian priest Uzahor who (a generation earlier) 
equaled his Jewish brother in religious devotion and naive self-compla- 
cency. On the other hand, humility, according to Dr. Cheyne (p. 79), is 
the dominant note of the Jewish character as transformed by the Law; 
but was the Jewish “character” transformed? And is the “ humility ” 
of the later Prophets and Psalms anything more than “ piety ” ? 

As the larger ideals of the period Dr. Cheyne gives righteous obedi- 
ence to God in the midst of suffering (in Isa. liii. the “‘ servant” means 
all martyrs), the universal spread of the religion of Israel (Isa. xlii., xlix. 
— an expansion, we may suppose, of the idea of Ezek. xxxvii. 28), and 
the Messianic hope. These points are all treated with freshness and force. 
The Messianic conception proper is regarded as purely postexilian (Jer. 
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xxiii. 5, 6, xxxiii. 14-16, Isa. ix. 2-7, xi. 1-8, the last passage implying 
an organized system of instruction). The “royal” Psalms (except ci., 
ex.) are held to refer not to actual contemporary kings, but to the ideal 
Messianic king —so xx., xxi., lxxii., lxxxix., xviii., ii, xlv. This is a 
difficult point, on which the author has elsewhere (in his “ Book of 
Psalms” and his Bampton Lectures) expressed different opinions; in 
some psalms, as, for example, xlv., it is difficult not to believe that a 
contemporary monarch is referred to; and the term “ messianic” may 
mislead by suggesting very late ideas. In its generally accepted sense it 
is not an Old Testament term, and the hoped-for king is simply the head 
of the reéstablished nation, or, as Dr. Cheyne expresses it, “the Messiah 
is but a poetic embodiment of the Davidie royalty, and the Davidic 
royalty ... is but a representative of the Jewish people.” He adds that 
the Psalter is an historical document of high value. 

In his very interesting sketch of the philosophical, or Wisdom, liter- 
ature, Dr. Cheyne properly lays stress on its non-national universalistic 
tone (the divine education of humanity, and the cosmic function of 
Wisdom), and refers its origin to foreign influences, Egyptian, Greek 
and Persian; his account of its ethical material is particularly good. 
In certain passages in Proverbs referring to kings he is inclined to see 
an allusion to the Messiah ; but this interpretation is hardly favored by 
the form of these passages or by the non-national character of the book. 
Skepticism, he suggests, arose out of the experiences of the Persian 
period. He regards our book of Job as the reconstruction of an older 
book in which Job’s friends were the skeptics or the complainers (Job 
xlii. 7) and Job himself was patient; in the progress of thought the 
réles are reversed, and Job (reflecting the feeling of the Jewish people) 
becomes the skeptic, finally, however, attaining peace in the conviction 
that God is not unjust (Job. xix. 25-29). As to this last point, Job 
appears to keep his attitude of protest to the end (Jcb xxx. 21, xxxi. 
35 ff.). Does he, any more than Koheleth, solve the problem? The 
Discourses of Yahweh and of Elihu are regarded by Dr. Cheyne as not 
belonging to the original Job-poem. The further development of skep- 
tical thought in Agur and Koheleth is skillfully traced ; a comparison is 
made between Proverbs and Ben-Sira; and a kindly word is said for the 
Chronicler. 

The volume closes with an inquiry into the relation of Judaism to 
foreigners. Proselytes there evidently were, and in certain circles the 
feeling toward them was friendly (Isa. lvi. 1-8, Ruth, Ps. exvi., exviii.). 
There were missions, Dr. Cheyne thinks, to non-Jews (Ps. exix. 43, 46), 
and even foreign nations were invited into the fold of Israel (Isa. xix. 
18-25, Ps. Ixxxvii.) — Zion becomes the metropolis of an ideally catholic 
church. What had Judaism to offer the other peoples? Dr. Cheyne 
answers: the sense (not wholly spiritual) of satisfaction in God (Ps. 
xxxvi.), a spiritual conception of worship (Ps. 1., li.) and of nearness to 
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God, a doctrine of bodily resurrection (nascent in Isa. xxvi. 19, more 
advanced in Daniel), and the germ of a conception of happy immortality 
(Isa. xxv. 7); this conception, however, can have been held, down to 
the time of Simon the Maccabee, only by a minority, since it is not 
found in Proverbs, Job or Psalms. The author examines those psalms 
which have been supposed to contain the idea of immortality (xvi., xvii., 
xlix., Lxxiii.), and on exegetical grounds rejects this supposition, but in 
two cases (xvii., lxxiii.) resorts to a change of text; apart from changes 
of text, the exegetical argument is satisfactory, but, on the other hand, 
the interpretation of Isa. xxv. 7, xxvi. 19 given above must be consid- 
ered doubtful. Two powerful factors in the broadening and spiritualiz- 
ing of Jewish thought are mentioned: the written authoritative standard 
of conduct (the Law), and contact with foreign communities. 

The volume thus sets before us the conflicting elements of the post- 
exilian community. Ritualism and spirituality, nationalism and cosmo- 
politanism, faith and skepticism, optimism and pessimism — these all are 
mingled, each appealing to its own circle and struggling to get the upper 
hand, each forced to accept modifications from the others ; all were finally, 
by the Jewish religious organizing genius, brought out of this seeming 
chaos into a working unity of thought. There are few questions of 
modern life that are not anticipated in this old history. There is much 
in the latter that is obscure, as regards both the nature and the causes of 
the conflicts and the growths, and Dr. Cheyne’s volume is a yaluable 
contribution to the reconstruction of one of the most interesting and 
significant periods in the whole history of religion. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Hittites and their Language. By C. R. Conner, Lt.-Col. R. E., LL. D., 
D.C. L., M. R. A. S. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1898. 


This volume, Colonel Conder informs us, is the fruit of ten years of 
study, and it certainly bears testimony to his marvelous industry. If 
his knowledge shall in the end prove to be at all commensurate with his 
zeal, he will have every reason to be gratified at the results. For there 
are apparently few problems of the first magnitude in Oriental history 
and philology that he has not been able to solve. And for such an 
achievement a decade cannot be regarded as an extravagantly long 
period. Not only are the cradles of the various races located, but their 
infant cries are also interpreted and heard distinctly to proclaim the 
unity of the human family. Media was the home of the Mongolians, 
Armenia the distributing centre of the Semites, and the northern shores 
of the Caspian the original haunts of the Aryans. The native Ameri- 
cans as well as the Chinese came from Media. A number of nations 
whose ethnic and linguistic affinities have hitherto baffled scholarly 
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investigation turn out to be Mongolians. Thus Shumerians, Elamites, 
Kashshites, Minyans, Mitannians, Moschi, Tabarenes, Gurgumites, Hit- 
tites, Hyksos and Etruscans all belonged to this race. Even the eleven 
kings of the so-called first Babylonian dynasty, in whom Hommel has 
recently seen pure and undefiled Arabs, cherishing a monotheistic faith, 
were Kashshites, and consequently Mongolians. The same, of course, is 
true of Cushan Reshathaim; while Sisera proves to be an Egyptian 
resident in Palestine. The Medes were not Iranians, and the “ Medic” 
column of the Achzmenian inscriptions was written in a Turanian 
language. But the differences between Mongolian, Aryan and Semitic 
speech do not seem to the author as radical as they are sometimes supposed 
to be. All tongues look alike to him. “The roots of all Asiatic lan- 
guages, and of Egyptian, are so similar, and the cradles of the Asiatic 
stocks, in the upland valleys of Kurdistan and the Caucasus, are so close 
together, that we may well suppose a prehistoric period in which a 
single primitive race spoke a single primitive tongue in this cradle of 
mankind.” 

The most important part of the book is, of course, the decipherment 
and translation of the Hittite inscriptions. All texts known to the 
author are enumerated, and a large number reproduced ; these are trans- 
literated, translated and explained. The script is found to have been 
derived from the linear Babylonian, the Hittites being the inventors of 
the alphabet; the language is “suffixing agglutinative,” akin to the 
Shumerian on the one hand and to the Turkish spoken in Bactria on the 
other ; the contents may be described as historic rather than religious, 
reminding somewhat of the Amarna correspondence; and the date is 
determined by references in the inscriptions to Sumuabi, Zubu, Ebisum, 
Ammi-Satana, Ammi-Zadugga and Hammurabi, of the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-third centuries B. c., as well as to Eriaku, of Larsam, the 
Hittite chiefs of Northern Syria and Asia Minor being vassals of these 
“‘Kashshite”” kings. Not since Conder’s discovery on the Amarna 
tablets of Joshua’s less fortunate contemporaries, Adonizedek, of Je- 
rusalem, Jabin, of Hazor, and Japhia, of Lachish, has the academic 
world received any disclosures quite as sensational as these. The possi- 
bility of some day finding the tomb of Menes might have occurred to 
the most ordinary imagination. But who could have dreamed that 
these much discussed friends of father Abraham, even with their well- 
known readiness to be discovered, should turn up in a Hittite diplomatic 
correspondence? ‘The question is whether Professor Jensen, of Strass- 
burg, will permit them to remain there. 

Colonel Conder has gained his ground without much help from his 
predecessors. There is nothing in the book to suggest that he has even 
read the works of Ménant, Peiser, Jensen and others on the Hittite 
language. The number of Hittologists is as yet so small that it would 
seem as easy, as it certainly would be courteous, prudent and confidence- 
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inspiring, to take account of the existing literature on the subject. 
Jensen’s joy of discovery is quite as jubilant, his bearing not a whit less 
martial, and his learning, if somewhat less universal, in no respect less 
solid. It would therefore be of interest to have Conder’s judgment on 
the radically different interpretations of the famous Assyriologist who 
regards the Hittite language as an Aryan tongue, in fact, as the parent 
speech of modern Armenian. 

Nor does Colonel Conder show any more consideration for his succes- 
sors. He leaves next to nothing for future investigators to discover. 
There is something exasperating in his immaculate knowledge. It 
would be a relief to come upon a word not known to him. A modicum 
of ignorance would allay suspicion. 

However, the world will not quarrel with Colonel Conder, because of 
either his independence or his omniscience, if he really has found the 
clue to the Hittite problem. Even if this should not be the case, the 
sincerity of the effort will never be doubted, and so splendid a failure 
must ever command interest and respect. The reason would then prob- 
ably be found in a too generous dependence on accidental similarities 
and not sufficiently tested primary assumptions. In a few instances the 
earliest forms of linear Babylonian bear a certain resemblance to some 
Hittite emblems. The natural explanation of this is that they are meant 
to represent the same object. From this, however, no conclusion can be 
drawn as to names or phonetic values. The Cypriote syllabary is likely 
to be of more service, though here, too, everything must not be taken for 
granted. Possibly the Mycenzan script, entirely neglected by Conder, 
may yet shed the best light upon the Hittite system of writing. No- 
where are the similarities more striking, and the historic contact more 
unquestionable for their explanation. It may be to Greek genius we 
owe the alphabet, as so many other elements of our civilization. But 
caute investigandum est ! 

On the other hand, Conder’s conclusions concerning the Mongolian 
character of Hittite language and nationality rest chiefly on the assump- 
tion that the Shumerian is an Uralo-Altaic language. But this is far 
from certain. Before a reliable grammar and a comprehensive lexicon 
shall be ready to be presented to specialists in the Finno-Ugric, Turkish 
and kindred tongues, it is altogether too early to pronounce a judgment 
on this question. Agglutination is only a stage in the development of 
language, not a mark of racial or even linguistic affinity. Hence the 
absolute difference between the vocabulary of the Shumerian and the 
Elamitish dialects (Kashshite, Susian, Amardian, Apirtian) is more sig- 
nificant than the absence of inflection in the latter, even if this were a 
really ascertained fact. Mittanian proper names strongly suggest closer 
relations with the Iranians, but also with the Hittites. This is sig- 
nificant. 


We may not know as much as Conder knows. But even the most 
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cautious may cherish the hope that such knowledge as we do possess, 
and reasonable inferences from it, in a not too distant future, will lead 
to an interpretation that shall carry conviction. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the Hittite emblems represent a system of writing. This 
writing runs boustrophedon. Certain groups of signs occur where it is 
almost certain that we have before us names. ‘These groups seem to 
indicate syllabic and alphabetic writing. Other known pictographs 
raise a strong presumption that two signs represent respectively “king” 
and “country.” A number of signs are strikingly like Cypriote and 
Mycenzan characters, the values of which may be approximately de- 
termined. Egyptian, Babylonian and Cappadocian inscriptions tend to 
locate the Hittites in a way to strengthen the position taken by Ball, 
Jensen, Messerschmidt and Hommel that, as to both race and language, 
they formed an intermediary link between the Iranian nations and the 
Indo European peoples of Asia Minor. 

To the student whose daily work is done in fields already laid under 
cultivation, whether in Latin and Greek, in Hebrew, Arabic and Aramaic, 
or even in Egyptian and Assyrian, the methods of these explorers of 
new regions seem often arbitrary and violent. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that science owes much to the rough-and-ready pioneer. 
His reckless daring and his unabated enthusiasm may be gratefully re- 
membered when the times of ignorance shall have passed. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CornELL UNIVERSITY. 


Die Spriiche. Ubersetzt und erklirt von Lic. W. FRANKENBERG, Pastor in 
Rinteln (Weser). 8vo, pp. 169. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
1898. 

The translation (as is the method of the Nowack “ Handkommentar 
zum Alt. Test.”) is given continuously at the top of the page, with the 
notes below. In this volume the lines of the translation are closer 
together than in Budde’s “ Hiob,” with saving of space and advantage to 
the appearance. In another point the advantage is with Budde; Frank- 
enberg in his translation changes the Hebrew text without indicating 
the changes by diacritical marks, and, on the other hand, prints render- 
ings which he declares in the notes to be impossible. Apart from this 
minor impropriety the Commentary, so far as regards critical exegesis, 
is decidedly better than any other that we have on “ Proverbs.” The 
number of tolerably good commentaries on “ Proverbs” is not great. 
The book has suffered by reason of the superior attractions that exposi- 
tors have found in the Pentateuch, the Prophets and the Psalms. Its 
text has not been carefully worked over, and comparatively little attempt 
has been made to define its thought with precision. Hitzig’s treatment 
of it is not one of his happiest efforts, and the same is true of Ewald’s ; 
Delitzsch has done good service for it, but is averse to altering the 
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received text, seeks to extract sense from it whether or not, and is 
inclined to idealize its meaning; Wildeboer is freer, yet is too much 
controlled by tradition ; the older commentaries, while they contain good 
matter, are critically and exegetically limited. Frankenberg treats the 
book from a purely literary and historical point of view, regarding it as 
the product of a certain period of Jewish history, with ideas shaped by 
the historical conditions. His brief Introduction describes its parts and 
ideas and the manner of its origination, and gives an excellent charac- 
terization of the Septuagint version of it. The commentary seeks to 
reconstruct the text and to define all terms and expressions with pre- 
cision ; it frequently leaves blanks where no translation is possible (in 
this point it is not always consistent), and is particularly rich in refer- 
ences to other Wisdom books, making much use of the Syriac Menan- 
der; Frankenberg has a suggestive article on this work in the “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” 1895. 

“ Proverbs” is regarded here as made up of a number of independent 
treatises, and the formation of the book is represented as follows. The 
earliest collection was chs. x.—xxii. 16, to which was soon added the simi- 
lar section xxv.—xxix. ; next came the discourses of i.-ix., and to the work 
thus formed the superscription i. 1-6 was perhaps prefixed ; finally were 
added xxii. 17-xxiv. and xxx., xxxi. The scheme agrees in general with 
the prevailing view of to-day; it is, however, a question whether xxii. 
17-xxiv. did not precede i.-ix. The date Frankenberg puts after the 
exile, about B. c. 300-200; he lays stress on the resemblance between 
“ Proverbs” and Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus, B. c. 180), which, he rightly 
thinks, indicates that the two works belong to the same general period of 
Jewish thought (the philosophic period). Singularly enough, he regards 
the date as of small importance for the exposition; Mercerius, he 
remarks (in the Preface), supposed the book to be Solomonic, yet under- 
stood and explained it as well as any one. But it seems obvious that 
without a knowledge of its chronological position it is difficult to explain 
certain passages (as the references to kings, the utterance of Agur, and 
parts of -i.-ix.), and impossible to understand its place in the develop- 
ment of Jewish thought. 

The notes are clear and concise and generally satisfactory, though 
sometimes marred by excessive abbreviation of Hebrew words. A few 
cases may be mentioned in which the author’s view seems doubtful. The 
paragraph i. 10-19 he regards as referring not to nocturnal robbery but 
to oppression by legal procedures, and verse 17 (which he renders: “ for 
without effect is the net spread before any bird”) he explains as refer- 
ring to the failure of the criminal schemes, so that the meaning of the 
paragraph is; “ Have nothing to do with greedy and unscrupulous men, 
for their (legal) plots will be unsuccessful and will turn against them.” 
Verse 17, however, must mean; “ criminals, like birds, are too stupid to 
see a net and avoid it,” and the wording of the paragraph (even when 
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verse 16 is omitted as an interpolation) seems too precise to be understood 
of anything but actual robbery and murder. The familiar couplet iii. 4 
he translates: “so wilt thou find favor and kindness [Eng. R. V.: 
“favor and good understanding,” margin: “ good repute” ] with God 
and men.” But the second Hebrew noun does not mean “ kindness” or 
“repute ” or anything but “ intelligence,” and as this sense is here inap- 
propriate, we must conclude that the text is incorrect. In the humorous 
description of drunkenness, xxiii. 33-35, in the last verse, in which the 
reveler bravely determines not to give up his drinking, Frankenberg 
renders: “It [the wine] has hit me without hurting me, etc., when I 
awake I will seek it again;” but though the sage says: “wine is a 
mocker, mead is a brawler” (xx. 1), a drunken man would hardly (un- 
less he were a poet) talk of wine as hitting and beating him, and it is 
simpler to read: “I have been struck, but I feel no pain, etc., when 
shall I awake from my wine? I will seek it again;” the beating was 
received not from the wine but from his companions, in a quarrel. The 
Hebrew of xxvii. 14 reads: ‘“ He who blesses another with a loud voice 
early in the morning, it shall be reckoned to him as a curse.” Franken- 
berg understands the expression “early in the morning” as figurative, 
equivalent to “at the beginning of his good fortune,” but this is contrary 
to Old Testament usage, and the expression, besides, appears to be a 
gloss ; it may be doubtful whether the “ curse” comes from the jealous 
deity, or is merely represented as the true sense of hypocritical adula- 
tion. The “hated” or odious woman, at whose marriage the earth 
shudders (xxx. 23), is generally taken to be one whose unattractive char- 
acter has frightened suitors away; the intimation in the verse is that 
such a woman, doubtless a termagant, would, if she should by some 
chance find a husband, make his life intolerable; the line seems to lose 
its point if the woman be regarded, as she is regarded by Frankenberg, 
as a divorced wife (Deut. xxiv. 1); wives were sometimes in those days 
put away for slight reasons, and the mere fact that a woman was divorced 
would not stamp her as intolerable or disagreeable, or make it hard for 
her to find another husband. At the close of the fine description of the 
capable housewife in ch. xxxi. she is called in the text “a Godfearing 
woman ” and, as such, is said to deserve praise. In general, the religious 
characterization (adopted by Frankenberg) would be quite natural in 
“ Proverbs ;” but here, since in the rest of the description not a word 
is said of religion, but all the stress is laid on housewifely capacity, it is 
better to take the suggestion of the Septuagint and read an “ intelligent 
woman.” 

In a number of passages Frankenberg advances the exegesis of the 
Book by giving new interpretations or by modifying old ones, Among 
other attractive readings may be mentioned : viii. 30: “I [Wisdom] was 
with him under his care;” xiv. 4: “where there are no oxen, there 
also is no corn;” xvii. 14: “thoughtless talk [literally : the letting out 
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of words] is the beginning of strife;” xviii. 1: “the alienated friend 
seeks an occasion ;” xix. 28: “the mouth of the wicked utters wrong ;” 
xxi. 9: “it is better to live in a small room alone than in a large house 
with a quarrelsome woman ;” xxii. 11: “the Lord loves the pure of 
heart, and he who is gracious in speech is friend to the king;” xxiv. 12: 
“Tf thou say: it is not in my power ;” xxv. 15: “ by patience an angry 
man is brought around.” 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERsITY. 


Sjaeledyrkelse og Naturdyrkelse. H. S. Vopsxov. Bidrag ti bes- 
temmelseu af der mytologishe metode I Rig-Veda og Edda. Pp. exlix, 
559. Copenhagen. 1897. 


Among the different theories about the true method of mythological 
research, but little attention has as yet been paid to the very suggestive 
ideas of a learned and original Danish scholar, who has shown himself to 
be a thinker as well as a scholar. While Max Miller, Tylor, A. Lang, 
Jevons and Frazer are the order of the day with their results of life-long 
studies, commanding and deserving the respect due to great scientific 
theories, many people have a keen feeling that all is not yet explained, 
and that the proposed solutions do not hold good in explaining the origin 
and spread of civilization and religion. These dissenters are hardly just 
to the theories they reject ; for them the hour has not yet come to ap- 
preciate them; they combine the scorn and the irony which the com- 
parative and the anthropological schools are lavishing upon each other. 
So Vodskov laughs at the conception of the hypothetical highly civilized 
ancestors of the Indogermanic race, who appear in history with a great 
number of implements of culture, in knightly armor and driving chariots, 
besides having a highly developed religious sense. But neither does he 
believe in the animistic scheme, nowadays the theory most widespread, 
which sees only the worship of souls at the root of all religion, —a 
theory that according to him covers the whole earth like the waters of 
a deluge, so that we see nowhere distinct features, but only the uniform 
water mirror. 

But leaving epigrams aside, the most essential thing is to claim a 
historical treatment of the very intricate questions of mythology. Un- 
fortunately all schools join in calling themselves historical, and neither 
Max Miiller nor A. Lang, strong antagonists though they are, would 
own a charge of not viewing this subject historically. This is, however, 
what Vodskov will not grant them. He sees the many difficulties that 
surround the conception of primeval tribes carrying with them on their 
distant migrations a bag full of already rather advanced culture and high 
conceptions. And on the other hand the stupendous pertness in the 
assumption of Lippert and even Herbert Spencer, that all nature-gods 
are only souls of ancestors, arouses only his contempt. 
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Vodskov’s researches have embraced a very extensive range of spe- 
cial studies. They will fill at least four volumes, and exhibit the two 
great branches of religions, the worship of souls and the worship of na- 
ture amongst the chief civilized (especially Indogermanic) peoples and 
amongst savages. It is not a history of religion that is attempted here, 
but a full set of illustrations for the definition of mythological method. 
Only the first volume has appeared, containing an elaborate account of 
the Rig Veda and some of its chief deities. But it is the preface that 
we are here most interested in. This essay was issued as long ago as 
1890, but has hitherto only been noticed in some German reviews. It is 
in order to call attention to the author and his ideas, not for the purpose 
of discussing them, that I wish to characterize briefly the position he 
holds in mythological research. 

The preface does not give a critical survey of the different opinions of 
previous scholars, but treats of the spread of population all over the sur- 
face of the earth, viewed from a mythological standpoint. Vodskov 
maintains that the time of the dispersion was destitute of culture, all 
civilization being bound to the soil where it has its origin. Primitive 
man spread over the earth, moving very slowly from one country to the 
next, and only under the impulse of the present need, as the hunter or 
fisher feels it. Instead of historical migrations of semi-civilized peoples, 
we have the gradual diffusion of savages, who only after their settlement 
in fixed homes produced such civilization as the country itself made them 
fit for. These savages were everywhere soul-worshipers. Only in the 
second act of the development of mankind, when fixed habitations pro- 
duced the different forms of civilized life, religion also progressed. But 
the decisive step in this progress, involving the ascendency of the religion 
of nature-worship over the lower soul-worship, was only taken by the 
Indogermanic race. This race owed its higher development chiefly to 
the impulses which it received from two other races, the Mongols and 
the.Semites, and its whole history is that of many borrowings from 
neighbors and foes. We must take it for granted that peoples have pro- 
gressed through many mutual influences exercised on each other. There 
is a great gulf-stream of civilization running from Persia to the West, 
reaching Southern, and later Northern Europe, and leaving the Slavo- 
Baltic family in a permanently inferior position to its neighbors. It is 
this widespread Indogermanic people that has replaced soul-worship by 
nature-worship. But in the Rig Veda we have the unique instance in 
history of a people that reached the higher degree but fell back again to 
the lower soul-worship. 

Such are, in rough outline, the main features of Vodskov’s theory. 
We cannot yet say that it accounts for all difficulties, as the author is 
prone to believe. But the exposition deserves careful attention. A period 
in mythological work is nearly closed, and we are greatly in need of new 
ideas and new ways, to keep interest alive, and to go deeper into the 
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matter than the old methods allow us todo. The question as to the re- 
lation of soul-worship and nature-worship requires to be looked at from 
another standpoint than those of the two great schools hitherto occupy- 
ing the field. Vodskov’s studies open new vistas to the mythologist. An 
English translation should place his ideas before the public of America 
and England. 


P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE. 
AMSTERDAM. 


Het Oude Testament opineuw uit den grondtekst overgezet en van inleid- 
ingen en aanteekeningen voorzien door Dr. A. KuEneEn, Dr. I. HooyKaas, 
Dr. W. H. Kosters, en Dr. H. Oort. Voor de pers bewerkt door Dr. H. 
Oort. Afi. 6-11. Boekhandel en drukkerij voorheen E. J. Brill. Leiden. 
[The price of the whole work (from 34 to 36 parts) is ten dollars]. 


These fasciculi extend from Num. vii. 88 to 2 Sam. xv. 9; for the 
plan of the work see the New Wortp for March, 1898. The critical 
analysis, minute in Numbers, coincides with that of Kuenen’s “ Hexa- 
teuch,” but the results are more easily accessible in the Translation than 
in Kuenen’s book. No more convenient arrangement, for the general 
reader, has yet been devised than that of Dr. Oort. The introductions 
and annotations to the various sections and chapters are felicitously brief 
and clear, simply didactic and positive in form, without mention of other 
authorities than the Ancient Versions, with just suggestion enough of 
argument to make the grounds of the conclusions intelligible. The ex- 
planations given in the notes are well considered and usually acceptable. 
In the translation I have noted only one place where the reviser seems 
to be not quite correct: in Deut. vi. 4, where the English Version has, 
““the Lorp our God is one Lorp,” and the Authorized Dutch Version, 
“the Lorp our God is a sole Lorp,” Dr. Oort renders: “ Jahwe, our 
god, Jahwe is sole;” the more probable translation is, “ Yahweh our 
god is one Yahweh.” The meaning of the expression is well stated by 
the annotator: “ there is no other deity who is God just as Yahweh is ” 
— that is, it affirms not primarily the unity of Yahweh (in distinction 
from the many Canaanite Baals), but his uniqueness, and this uniqueness 
is not to be understood in the pure monotheistic sense, as denying the 
existence of other gods (for their existence is recognized in verse 14), 
but in the sense that Yahweh alone belongs to Israel, and that he is 
superior to all other gods. A prominent and instructive feature of 
the commentary is the discussion of the paths by which the Israelitish 
tribes entered Canaan, and of the constitution of the tribes ; the conclu- 
sion reached is that Judah, a combination of Israelitish, Kenite, Keniz- 
zite and other elements, came in from the south, Ephraim and its allied 
tribes from the east (see the notes on Num. xiii., xiv., xxi., xxxii., the 
Introduction to Joshua, and the notes on Judges). This view of the 
route of Judah seems to be at variance with the plain statement in Judg. 
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i. 16 that this tribe advanced from Jericho; but the description in 
i. 16-21 represents Judah simply as dwelling and fighting in the south, 
in conjunction with the Kenites, and, considering the state of the text, the 
order of events given in ch. i. cannot be implicitly relied on, especially 
when the result is the aggrandizement of Judah; thus, for example, 
in verse 8 the capture of Jerusalem is assigned to this early time, 
though it appears from 2. Sam. v. 6 (cf. Judg. i. 21) that the city was 
not taken till long afterwards. In the remainder of Numbers Dr. Oort’s 
positions do not differ materially from these generally adopted. In the 
“‘ Asshur ” of xxiv. 22 he is inclined to see a reference to the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar, and xxiv. 24 (the last of Balaam’s utterances) he gives 
up in despair, not attempting a reconstruction of the text. 

The legal kernel of Deuteronomy (xii.—xxvi.) Dr. Oort supposes, was 
drawn largely from the Elohistic and other documents ; on the question 
whether the Deuteronomist had before him the law- book (Ex. xx.— 
xxiii.) he does not express himself distinctly ; there are strong reasons 
for believing that this was not the case. Chs. v.—xi. he assigns to the 
compiler of xii.-xxvi. and chs. i.-iv. to a somewhat later writer who 
took his material chiefly from the old Book of Sagas (JE), xxviii. to 
about B. c. 605, xxxii. to the last quarter of the seventh century, xxxiii. 
to the time of Jeroboam II. 

In common with most recent critics, Dr. Oort regards the account of 
the conquest in Joshua as completely untrustworthy, since in representing 
the nation as acting as a unit it contradicts the picture given in Judges, 
according to which the territory was conquered by the various tribes in- 
dependently, piecemeal and very slowly; the book is an imaginative 
description under the influence of late ideas, and even those sections (as, 
for example, ch. ii.) which may rest on old tradition are embellished be- 
yond recognition. The notes to Joshua contain many valuable remarks 
on the geography. The main part of Judges ii. 6—xvi. (except x. 1-15, xii. 
8-15, and a few other verses) is assigned to an author who was allied in 
spirit to the Deuteronomist and wrote just before the Babylonian exile, 
drawing his material from older works ; no attempt is made to refer the 
elements of these latter, to particular authors (as to the Yahwist or the 
Elohist) ; chs. xvii., xviii. are put after the fall of Samaria, to which 
period the introduction also, i. 1-ii. 5, is referred, and the concluding 
section, xix.—xxi., is regarded as postexilic. In particular points, such as 
the early date of the Ode of Debora, the combination of two accounts in 
the Gideon story, the late origin of Jephthah’s diplomatic oration in 
ch. xi., the suggestion that the story of Jephthah’s daughter is simply an 
attempt to explain the origin of an old Gileadite annual mourning, and 
the chronology of the book, the editors are in agreement with the 
majority of modern commentators. 

The book of Ruth is regarded as a romance written in opposition to 
the hostility to foreigners which sprang up in Ezra’s time, there being no 
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hint in Samuel that David’s great-grandmother was a Moabitess, and the 
reference in iv. 7 to a certain custom as very ancient indicating a late 
date. In the recognition of early and late material in Samuel the 
editors agree with recent critics: thus, the account given in 1 Sam. viii., 
x. 17-27 of Saul’s election is held to be very late, the story in ix. 1- 
x. 16 being earlier, and that in xi. 1-ii. 15 earliest of all (the two last 
accounts, however, are regarded by some critics as really one). The 
discrepancy in the Hebrew history of David’s introduction to Saul (in 
ch. xvi. he is Saul’s armor-bearer; in xvii. Saul has never seen him 
before) does not exist in the Septuagint, which omits xvii. 12-31, 55- 
xviii. 5; this omission is here explained by the supposition that the 
translator or the writer of the Hebrew manuscript from which the Greek 
was made left out this part of the story in order to avoid the contradic- 
tion ; another possible explanation is that it was inserted in a manuscript 
of later date than that on which the Greek is based. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


St. Thomas of Canterbury, His Death and Miracles. By Epwin A. 
Assott, M. A., D. D. In two volumes. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


The motive of Dr. Abbott’s book is sufficiently declared in his dedica- 
tion: “To the memory of Thomas once Archbishop of Canterbury, now 
venerated by some as Saint and Martyr, by others admired as a hero, by 
some few vilified as a narrow ecclesiastic, but deserving to be studied by 
all, whether friends or critics, as a conspicuous proof that the spirit may 
be then first manifested in its full power when defeat and corruption 
have triumphed over the flesh.” That is to say, we have here an apology 
for the miracles of Becket, but with a difference from the conventional 
apology, — that they were not miracles in the ordinary theological sense, 
but merely extraordinary occurrences. The book deals with the life of 
Becket only in the most incidental maaner. This is so to a lamentable 
degree. The contention between Henry and Becket was much too im- 
portant to be passed over so lightly, with the gssumption that Becket 
was in the right as the champion of poor men’s liberties. If the subjec- 
tion of the Church to the State which the Constitutions of Clarendon 
involved has worked infinite damage to the Church, the evil has not 
begun to be so great as it would have been if the case had been reversed. 
While there was plenty in Henry’s temper to detest, and in Becket’s to 
admire, the main ground of their dispute was the trial of ecclesiastics 
for secular offenses in the secular courts, Henry standing for this, Becket 
against it. For Dr. Abbott to find the beginnings of Magna Charta in 
the Archbishop’s contention rather than in Henry’s would seem to be a 
strange perversion of the fact. We shall'not go far astray if we follow 
J. R. Green in his insistence that, in the stand taken by Henry, we have 
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the beginning of English law as distinct from arbitrary power. That, 
following the habit of the Church, to which Becket was perfectly 
subdued, Becket’s sympathies were with the poorer against the richer 
classes, may be cordially allowed ; at the same time it should be remem- 
bered that it was the barons who wrung the people’s rights, equally with 
their own, from John at Runnymede. It is “ significant of much” that 
the Church was against the barons and for John, after his base sub- 
mission, and though Langton of Canterbury was with the barons, we may 
be sure that Becket, in his place, would have sided with Innocent III. 

But these matters have little pertinency to the book which Dr. Abbott 
has made, and which is simply a study of the death and miracles of 
Becket with reference to their bearing on the value of tradition, and 
especially the tradition embodied in the New Testament. His method 
is simple and excellent. He first gives a brief account of the different 
narrators, eye-witnesses, anonymous writers, and so on. He then takes 
up each stage of the murder and compares the different accounts. 
There are ten chapters in this part of the book between the chapter on 
the narrators and that on the “ Inferences” to be drawn from the com- 
parisons. This and the corresponding chapter, following a similar study 
of the miracles, are the important chapters of the book, but they are 
pretty well borne out by the chapters which compare the different 
accounts. The most general inference is that no general rule can be laid 
down as to the value of an early account compared with a late one. An 
early account sometimes teems with falsehoods which a later one sometimes 
corrects and at other times multiplies. ‘An early narrative, if not from 
an eye-witness, mostly contains ‘lies.’” Here the word “lies” is taken 
from Garnier’s confession of the character of his poem on the Martyrdom, 
written two years after it. ‘The evidence of an eye-witness is of more 
value than the concurrent testimony of many non-eye-witnesses.” “The 
evidence of non-eye-witnesses is only so far valuable as it preserves the 
evidence of eye-witnesses, distinct from inferences and corrections made 
by the former.” “The reference of a late non-eye-witness is particu- 
larly liable to the inferential taint.” Errors of word, and the misar- 
rangement, misapplication and misjudgment of statements are carefully 
considered ; also changes for edification, the value of floating tradition, 
and the importance of internal evidence. 

The miracles of Becket are considered in just as many chapters as are 
given to his death, and, like those, are followed by a chapter of infer- 
ences and a second chapter comparing Becket and his miracles with 
Jesus and those of the New Testament. The good of Becket’s miracles 
is weighed against the evil and found to be preponderant. The question 
is asked, Did the miracles result from the man or from the circum- 
stances, and is answered favorably to the man, though with much quali- 
fication. Becket is declared to be a true saint, though militant. In 
the concluding chapter the parallel is run with much ingenuity, but 
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without much forcing of the note, between Becket and Jesus. A point, 
certainly not to the advantage of the Gospels, is made against those 
who say that thirty or forty years was not time enough for a legend 
of Jesus to spring up. The accounts of Becket’s death and miracles 
written within five years of his death contain “ portentous falsehoods ” 
and all manner of exaggerations. Some of the inferences are, that in 
“the two Books of St. Thomas’s Miracles few or none of the early 
miracles, and in the Gospels none at all, can be explained by imposture ;”’ 
a clear distinction must be made between miracles wrought on human 
nature and those wrought on bread, wine, water, etc.; “the power of 
healing disease through the emotions” (sic) extends to blind persons and 
those afflicted with skin disease, lepers included. Death is sometimes pre- 
ceded by some hours of lifelessness during which reanimation is possible. 
“Hence it is quite easy to accept the story of the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter; less easy that of the widow of Nain’s son, than which the 
raising of Lazarus is far more credible.” Presumably Dr. Abbott, like 
Dr. Furness, finds reasons for eliminating, “ He hath been dead four 
days and now he stinketh.” We must confess that much of this part of 
Dr. Abbott’s book impresses us similarly — as in an advanced stage of 
decomposition. It is like getting out of a charnel house, not into the 
clear air and sunlight, but into a blinding mist, to turn the last leaf and 
read that Jesus will not ultimately be “worshiped on account of his 
miracles, but He will be men’s God forever so far as he reigns in their 
hearts as the active representative of that Spirit of Life, Light, and 
Order, to which we are all aspiring, and in which we desire to live.” 
We have here, as in Dr. Abbott’s “ Kernel and the Husk,” an attempt 
to save ecclesiastical conformity at the expense of downright honesty. 
Those readers who bring most of this quality to Dr. Abbott’s study of 
Becket will probably be least impressed by the contribution that he has 
made to the credibility of the New Testament miracles, and will be more 
distrustful of them hereafter than they have been heretofore. 


JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


Philology of the Gospels. By Dr. Frrepricu Brass, Professor of Classical 
Philology in the University of Halle-Wittenberg. Macmillan & Company. 
1898. 

It is only in the now somewhat rare if not obsolescent sense of the 
word “ philology,” which makes it synonymous with literary criticism in 
general, that it is applicable to the dozen essays embraced in the volume 
whose title is given above. Neither are the contents of the first chapter 
well described by its title, “St. Luke’s Gospel Distinctly a Literary 
Work,” since the principal subject of discussion under this head is the 
probability of Luke’s having patterned his opening sentence after the 
corresponding portion of the Materia Medica of Dioscorides. Such bor- 
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rowing Dr. Blass considers improbable; but the question is one of little 
importance. Luke might have had access to a medical work, and have 
been to some extent influenced by its language without its being thereby 
established that he was “the beloved physician.” Dr. Blass is so thor- 
oughly persuaded, and rightly, that “ Theophilus” is the name of some 
one individual, and not of every “friend of God” whose eye might 
chance to fall upon the beginning of this gospel, that he does not even 
mention the latter hypothesis. A chapter is devoted to a minute exami- 
nation of the phraseology of the whole of Luke’s proem. The true 
meaning of dvardfacGa in the first verse is claimed to have been missed 
heretofore, its true signification being neither “ to set forth in order” 
(A. V.) nor “to draw up” (R. V.), but “to restore from memory.” 
The word is an exceedingly rare one, although the statement is not quite 
accurate that it “occurs, as Grimm shows, only twice in the whole range 
of Greek literature: once in Plutarch and once in Irenzus, besides the 
passage in question.” (See Eccles. ii. 20, where, however, the meaning 
is different.) From the fact that the writers of whom Luke speaks are 
distinguished from the “ eye-witnesses and ministers of the word ” the 
inference is drawn that Luke could have known no apostolic writing, and 
consequently that his gospel must have been earlier than the two in our 
canon which bear apostolic names; but “ according to” in the titles of 
the gospels is at least as consistent with indirect as with direct apostolic 
authorship. Luke’s purpose to write in strict chronological order is not 
thought to be implied in xaefjs, which is taken to signify “ uninter- 
ruptedly,” that is, not in a fragmentary way. Discussing at some 
length the probable time of Luke’s writing, Dr. Blass concludes that the 
gospel was finished before the close of the year 56, although he is willing 
to concede the possibility of a somewhat later date. 

Much the larger part of the book is devoted to the discussion of ques- 
tions of textual criticism. The general principles laid down are for the 
most part those commonly accepted by present-day critics, but in their 
application a considerable degree of independence is manifested. No 
little use is made of manuscripts of the second rank, and conjectural 
readings receive more than ordinary attention. The textual condition 
of the several gospels is examined with great care. More than one 
fourth of the whole book is occupied with a consideration of the theory 
of a double text both in Luke and Acts. The author’s conclusion is 
succinctly expressed in the following sentence: “ It cannot, therefore, be 
denied that this hypothesis of two original copies sufficiently and amply 
explains the fact that there are even now existing two different forms of 
each of Luke’s books.” Although this theory is not original with Dr, 
Blass, he has here made a marked contribution toward its establishment. 
Twenty-five pages are devoted to an examination of special textual dif- 
ficulties in Luke’s gospel. With the omission of a few pages, the book 
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might properly be rechristened “A Study of the Text of the Gospels and 
Acts.” 


Grorcr L. Cary. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. By Ore.io Cong, 
D. D. London and New York : The Macmillan Company. 

The Life and Letters of Paul, the Apostle. By Lyman AszortT. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


These two books represent not only different standpoints from which 
the view of Paul is taken, but treatments so diverse as to make compari- 
son between them extremely difficult. Dr. Cone has produced an expo- 
sition of Paul as he was: Dr. Abbott has presented a plea for Paul as 
he might have been. There is in Dr. Abbott’s treatment not so much 
improbability that Paul was and thought — as Dr. Abbott here presents 
him —as there is an infusion of a later philosophic temper into the 
words of Paul, which are susceptible of this more liberal interpretation. 
It is not, however, the interpretation that Dr. Cone presents. To the 
latter writer, Paul is what might be called the “federal head ” of all 
later Orthodoxy ; whilst to Dr. Abbott he is the apostle of all later lib- 
eralism. : 

The picture made of Paul himself by both these authors is graphic 
and interesting. Upon him Dr. Abbott sheds a poetic light, and he 
appears like a figure in one of Fuller’s pictures. Dr. Cone presents him 
rather with the sharpness of a cameo. Both aspects show Paul as no 
doubt he was; for he was a man of mixed temperament, not always con- 
sistent with himself, since the power of his personality enabled him to 
pour his speech in full flood, first through one avenue of his nature and 
then through another. Both authors agree that Paul was not in the 
Stoic sense a philosopher, that he had no consistent philosophic system. 
His philosophy was rather the love of wisdom which desires to build up 
laws of life round a central purpose; and to both he is never so unsatis- 
factory as in his effort to interpret the order of the divine government 
in terms of the Messianic kingdom. 

Two essential limitations are set about Dr. Abbott’s method in consid- 
ering his subject. The first is, that the book is the product of studies 
which were to constitute spoken discourses; these discourses have been 
recast into the chapters which make up the book. There runs, there- 
fore, all through the volume the sense of appeal to immediate impres- 
sion which the speaker must always have, and which Dr. Abbott has in 
marked degree, —a quality which has made him so impressive and 
powerful an advocate of the higher life and the larger thought of his 
time. The second limitation is in the treatment of the so-called Pauline 
Epistles as available for sources from which to draw, in order to the 
presentation of Paul’s thought and life. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
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we shall get in epistles ranging from the first Corinthians to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, a scheme of thought which Dr. Cone does not pre- 
sent, and covering a larger field, as the latter contents himself with the 
position of the larger number of modern critics, and builds his book upon 
the six undisputed epistles, viz.: 1 and 2 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, 
Romans, Galatians, and Philippians. 

It will be readily perceived that material drawn from the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and the Epistle to the Ephesians, with a tendency toward 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as collateral evidence, must give us a Paul 
very different from that figure who speaks only the words contained in 
the six epistles just named. Dr. Abbott’s more dramatic treatment 
causes him to attach a value to the Book of Acts. The result of all this 
is that in Dr. Cone’s book we have an exact and critical statement, — in 
Dr. Abbott’s, an exposition most attractive and spiritually inspiring, but 
not so good a guide to the student following analytic methods as to the 
preacher who desires to weave a garment in which to enwrap the ancient 
preacher of righteousness, that he may be presentable to the modern 
seeker of truth. Happily the many-sided character of Paul, and his 
many inconsistencies of statement, make such diverse treatment by two 
sincere writers not only possible but to be commended.. The. student 
will lay Dr. Cone’s book near his hand; the general reader and the 
evangelist of modern life will lay Dr. Abbott’s book to heart. 

From some of Dr. Abbott’s generalizations, in which, with rapid hand, 
he sketches the evolution of religions, one feels himself in some disagree- 
ment. Dr. Abbott belongs to the school of Broad Churchmen, whose 
poetic interpretation of religions has moved in fluent lines from Coleridge 
to Phillips Brooks. Dr. Cone is imbued with the exact methods of 
German scholarship, and comes fresh from studies in the University of 
Berlin, among men who recognize him as an original worker in their 
own field of biblical criticism. His previous books have given him an 
assured place among students of New Testament literature. For this 
reason weight must be attached to his statement of the Pauline theology, 
which justifies the sacrificial theories of the atonement, the anthropo- 
morphic picture of the divine government, and the exaltation of Paul’s 
Christ to a sphere different from that of the Jesus of the Gospels, and 
therefore presents, except in the last particular, a survey of the Pauline 
thought less inviting to the liberal mind than that given by Dr. Abbott. 

Characteristic in Dr. Abbott’s book is the passage where Christ is 
“set forth to be the propitiation, through faith in his blood, to declare 
God’s righteousness for the remission of sins that are past.” To Dr. 
Abbott this is the fullest statement of the free gift of God, in which 
Christ becomes the mercy-seat where the divine glory hovers ready to 
blaze. To Dr. Cone, this interpretation would be entirely inadequate. 
A single sentence will show this : — 

“Tt is, then, a ‘free’ gift of God through Christ, both of whom fur- 
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nish the atonement. It is given not only simply through Christ, how- 
ever, but through the ‘ redemption’ or buying off or ransoming that is in 
him. Him God ‘set forth in his blood’ (for this is the correct state- 
ment), that is, through his sacrifice, to be a means of propitiation on the 
condition of faith. The idea of a satisfying sacrifice is so evidently 
required by the trend of the passage that it is surprising that any one 
should have found another meaning in the word rendered ‘ propitia- 
tion.’ ‘That ‘a means of propitiation ’ or ‘a propitiatory sacrifice’ is the 
true sense of the term is now admitted by most authorities, and Weiss 
remarks quite appropriately that ‘God can accomplish His covenant pur- 
pose only when he either punishes or atones the sin which stands opposed 
to it.’ ” 

This passage is quoted as diametrically opposed to the whole aspect of 
the atonement as interpreted by Dr. Abbott. The Orthodox position 
concerning the work of Christ may be much reinforced by Dr. Cone’s 
treatment, who, although a Unitarian as to his denominational relation- 
ships, does not allow his own theological view to interfere with doing 
full justice to the Pauline theology. That great body of believers who 
are in transition from the view called evangelical to Christian rational- 
ism will find in Dr. Abbott much to encourage them and much to com- 
mend. His Orthodox affiliations are admitted by himself to be at 
variance with the interpretation of the atonement given in his book. He 
stands out from the background of his evangelical position as did Bush- 
nell and Phillips Brooks. 

One cannot avoid the feeling that the historical, rather than the medi- 
ating treatment, gives better results. To the man wishing to save the 
scriptures, as a basis on which to build up the spiritual life, Dr. Abbott 
comes as an aid; but to that other temper, and that bolder conviction, 
which feels itself capable of creating a scripture of the spiritual life, 
the exhibit given by Dr. Cone of what Paul thought and was leads to 
a new use of Paul’s own expression, “ Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death. I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” One 
turns from the reading of these two authors with the abiding convic- 
tion that the soul creates its holy scriptures: no scripture can create the 
soul. 

One should say in conclusion, that Dr. Abbott’s treatment of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, and of the doctrine of Immortality, is inspired and 
poetic. It is also in line with that view of life and death which the 
scientific mind, penetrated by all religious feeling, more and more enter- 
tains. We are not as sure as Dr. Abbott that it was Paul’s view; but 
that it is wholesome and reassuring is, we think, beyond dispute. The 
treatment of the resurrection marks a characteristic difference between 
the two authors; for Dr. Cone carefully eliminates, throughout, his own 
view, whilst Dr. Abbott is an advocate of the view of which he is pro- 
foundly convinced. Dr. Cone adheres more rigidly to the scientific 
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method, by which history is to be judged, whilst Dr. Abbott tends always 
to the homiletic method, for which history is to be used. 


Tuomas R. Siicer. 
Aut Souts’ Cuurcu, New Yor. 


Doctrine and Development. University Sermons. By Hastines Rasu- 
DALL, D. C. L., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Pp. xvi, 
288. London: Methuen & Company. 1898. 


Although not yet perhaps the most prominent, Mr. Rashdall is the 
most promising and accomplished among the representatives of “ Broad 
Church” views in the Church of England ; he is distinguished alike as 
a historian, as a theologian and as a philosopher. Hence it would be to 
his sermons that curiosity would naturally look in order to learn what 
are the spiritual potions which are brewed for the consumption of the 
masses in the intellectual centres of the community, even if he were 
not in addition a prominent teacher of philosophy in the University of 
Oxford, and tutor of one of its chief colleges. It may confidently be 
anticipated that in this case curiosity will not be disappointed, but will 
find much to interest it in a volume that should add greatly to Mr. 
Rashdall’s reputation and influence, even though he himself, in his pre- 
face, seems to take an unduly modest view of his performance. It is 
only “a modest attempt to translate into the language of modern 
thought some of the leading doctrines of traditional Christianity,” differ- 
ing from other works of the same sort “by a franker admission of the 
necessity for theological reconstruction,” while avoiding “the opposite 
mistake of supposing that religion is possible for reflecting minds with- 
out a theology,” or that “liberal ” theology means “ vague and indefinite 
theology.” 

Mr. Rashdall is at least as good as his word. For though his theo- 
logy is liberal, it is by no means flabby; and, whether he agrees with it 
or not, not one of his readers could fail to be impressed with the fact 
that it rests upon reasoned conviction, and is animated by a thoroughly 
religious spirit. Nay, more, whether Mr. Rashdall’s interpretations of 
the traditional dogmas are destined to win their way to orthodoxy or 
not, it may even be asserted that, taken as a whole, they constitute a 
reading of Christianity which is historically and philosophically tenable, 
while it avoids any conflict with the legitimate methods of science, and 
sustains all the essential postulates of religious sentiment. It is gratify- 
ing to observe that Mr. Rashdall does not allow himself to be ensnared 
into giving up the cardinal doctrine of divine personality, and sublimat- 
ing God into an all-embracing unity of the universe, which, sooner or 
later, turns out to be morally neutral and scientifically needless, and so 
he resists the fascination which the fatal facility of a pseudo-religious 
effect has enabled Hegelian phraseology to exercise over so many philo- 
sophically inclined theologians. Indeed, he is so much in earnest about 
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this doctrine of personality that he is even ready to draw the logical 
inference that, in the conflict between it and infinity, it is the latter 
which must give way (p. 8). Similarly, he sees that a historic religion 
cannot, for the sake of the dogma that “truth is timeless,” safely relin- 
quish the belief in the significance of events (which forms its true “ tem- 
poral power”) ; on the contrary, he is perhaps inclined to press this too 
far in the only dubious argument I have been able to discover in his 
book. In his sermon on the “ Historic Christ” he seems to argue 
from the uniqueness of the Christian revolution in religion to the unique- 
ness of the Jesus who initiated it, in a manner which seems to overlook 
the fact that, in a way, all great historic events must be unique, just 
because they affect the course of events forever after, and leave no pos- 
sibility of doing over again what has once been accomplished. The 
difficulty would, however, perhaps be mitigated if Mr. Rashdall had 
included in the present volume a pronouncement on the meaning in 
which the metaphorical phrase, “son of God,” should be accepted by 
modern minds. Where all the great problems involved, e. g. in the 
conceptions of the Trinity, Atonement, Justification, and so forth, are 
expounded in so suggestive and interesting a fashion, a gap like this 
becomes doubly sensible. But such criticism only shows how easily 
gratitude for what Mr. Rashdall has done merges into expectation of 
future benefits to be derived from his academic discourses ; it in no wise 
diminishes the obligation under which he has placed all to whom religion 
is still a matter of vital importance. In short, Mr. Rashdall’s book is 
eminently one to be read and reflected on; the more profitably, perhaps, 
that he does not confuse and dazzle his readers with rhetorical displays, 
but trusts to simplicity of diction, clearness and force of thought, and 
occasional touches of humor to give it a literary flavor of a very marked 
kind. 
F. C. S. Scuiier. 


Corpus Curisti CoLLEGE, OxFORD. 


Faith and Doubt in the Century’s Poets. By RicHarp A. ARMSTRONG, 
B. A. Pp. vii, 136. London: James Clarke & Co. 


In this little volume we have six discourses, printed as they were de- 
livered on Sunday evenings to the congregation of which Mr. Armstrong 
is the minister. Each of these lectures presents to us one poet as he 
stands related to religious belief. Shelley, Clough and Arnold represent 
the attitude of doubt or unbelief; Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning 
represent religious faith. In such discourses we cannot expect to find 
subtle literary criticism or psychological analysis. They fulfill their end 
if they present strong and clear pictures of the poets referred to in their 
most obvious characteristics, and in their relation to the religious life, 
and illustrate this by fitting selections from their works. This is what 
these discourses most happily succeed in doing ; and it is something the 
doing of which was well worth while. 
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So far as any special lessons are to be drawn from this study, the 
author sums them up in two points. The first is found in the testimony 
that these poets all give to the fundamental importance of the questions 
that relate to religion. He says, “ We find these six chosen poets of the 
century .. . all with wistful iteration handling the great problems of 
life and death, of God and man, weighing assurance and doubt in the 
scales of the soul, — Clough with well-nigh despair, Arnold with brave 
but mournful doubt, Shelley with passionate revolt, yet prophetic ring of 
hope; Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning with a deep and profound as- 
surance that 

God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 

The other lesson is that of the unimportance of the traditional creeds. 
Of the doubters, Shelley “ flings these indignantly away ; the rest simply 
pass them by.” The poets of belief recognize these dogmas as little in 
their affirmations as the doubters do in their denials. 

The treatment given to the poets is at once just and sympathetic. So 
far as their personality is concerned, the doubters evidently stand as 
near to the author’s heart as the believers. Only one passage in the 
book seems fitted to call out a slight protest from the reader. It is the 
following : — 

“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 

To this is Browning’s ringing song of faith triumphant as a clarion-note 
to the tremulous music of a flute.” One might as well take certain lofty 
utterances of Tennyson, those for instance at the close of the “In Me- 
moriam,” and compare with them some of the passages in Browning’s 
later poems that show him struggling with difficulties and doubts. The 
study of Tennyson in the lecture devoted to him is, however, all that 
could be desired. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIvVERsITY. 


Theologische Studien. Prof. D. BERNHARD WEIsS zu seinem 70 Geburts- 
tage dargebracht. III. 357. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1897. 


Germany is a land of birthdays, and a scholar’s anniversary is very fit- 
tingly turned to account by the collection of essays from those who have 
received instruction or inspiration from him. The enormous industry 
and the acuteness of Bernhard Weiss justly deserve the praise and imi- 
tation of the writers whose contributions we herewith briefly describe. 

Harnack leads the list with a report of a Coptic narrative of the 
resurrection, found in 1895. It is a secondary literary product which 
unites the several characteristics of previous narratives. Harnack’s dis- 
crimination of these narratives rests on the belief that the oldest narra- 
tives knew nothing of appearances in Jerusalem or on the third day. 
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M. W. Jacobus of Hartford, Conn., derives the citation Ephesians v. 
14 from Jonah i. 6. Although the resemblance is one of idea rather 
than of language, Professor Jacobus believes that the quotation is not 
more free than is usual with Paul. This observation is pressed into a 
somewhat hazardous support of Pauline authorship. 

G. Koffmane argues that an elucidation of 1 John v. printed as Lu- 
ther’s in Walch’s edition (ix. 1080-1251) is really the work of Agricola. 

E. Kihl explains Romans ix.-xi. as dominated by the one thought 
that the sole ground of salvation is the grace of God. On the basis of 
xi. 26 Kuhl unsuccessfully attempts to explain away the limitation of 
salvation in ix. 27 f. 

Resch surveys his own work on the Synoptic problem in relation to his 
predecessors and with special glorification of Weiss. He promises to 
publish a reconstruction of the primitive gospel in both Hebrew and 
Greek text and is confident that his labors will save the criticism of the 
Gospels from present degeneracy. 

O. Ritschl furnishes a most valuable study of Schleiermacher’s The- 
orie von der Frimmigkeit which helps to a new comprehension of the 
Glaubenslehre. While the Reden describe religious feeling as an actual 
personal experience, the later work deals with a theoretic abstraction, 
“eine wissenschaftliche Fiction.” The feeling of absolute dependence 
is universally human as a potential endowment, but it is only one factor. 
Piety begins when the content of other feelings is related to that higher 
consciousness of dependence. Piety itself, therefore, is not a universal 
fact, but arises when the potential endowment is stimulated by utterances 
of feeling on the part of pious men. The second factor gains value and 
distinctness as the Glawbenslehre advances in exposition of the personal 
action of Christ. Criticism of Schleiermacher is corrected by showing 
that the recognition of dependence in feeling alone is only a theoretic 
judgment, the case in the abstract, rather than the empirical case. In 
actual life feeling was seen to be accompanied always by the pertinent 
Vorstellung. 

Johannes Weiss, distinguished among theologians for artistic endow- 
ment and literary gifts, contributes to his father’s celebration a stimu- 
lating study of Pauline rhetoric. The epistles are addressed to the ear. 
Are the obvious oratorical qualities due to an artless energy of feeling, 
or to a share in the rhetorical training of the age? Weiss aims to fur- 
nish materials for such a discussion by exhibiting the different types of 
parallelism in the epistles. In some cases (1 Cor. ix. 19-22) there is 
deliberate choice and fine calculation ; in others (1 Cor. xiii.) impetuous 
enthusiasm has used a perfection of rhetorical structure, the command of 
which implies a trained technical faculty. Matthew Arnold would have 
been gratified by this argument, that Paul is to be read with a literary 
sense and that exegesis must take the rhetorical element into account. 
Friedrich Zimmer gives his exegesis of 1 Thess. ii. 3-8 as offering a 
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better understanding of a text valuable for the historian of Pauline mis- 
sion work. 

Caspar René Gregory pleads for the study of the cursive manuscripts 
of the New Testament on a codperative plan with a uniform and system- 
atic method. One result would be a truer valuation of the uncials. 

A. Titnis attempts to prove that Mark’s Gospel shows use of the Logia 
of Matthew. Without desire or ability to refute the position, one may 
doubt if the argument of this minute study is successful. One contention 
is that Mark’s insertion of sayings in an unfit context shows dependence 
on a literary source. The case of iv. 24 bis therefore traced to the Logia 
source of Matthew vii. 2 = Luke vi. 38. Why, however, should Mark 
break the sentence from the logical context of the Logia, to give it an 
incongruous setting? An easier inference would be that he had received 
the saying in isolation from oral circulation. Should this be the case 
with a larger number of instances, the theory of literary dependence 
would not be necessary to explain the resemblance of diction between 
Mark and the Logia. 

F. Sieffert ends the list with the argument that Paul’s epistles show a 
development of thought concerning the Law. The argument rests on 
the chronological order of Thessalonians, Corinthians, Romans, Gala- 
tians, Philippians, Colossians. 

F. A. CuristIe. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph. D., Professor of Semitic Languages in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Pp. xii, 780. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

This volume is Dr. Jastrow’s contribution to the “ Handbooks on the 
History of Religions,” a series under his own editorial care. The subject 
is one of great interest and importance, and Dr. Jastrow is one of the 
most industrious and suggestive writers in this field. Its importance is 
evident, even though we may doubt the author’s prophecy regarding 
future discoveries: “ It will be found that in the sacrificial ordinances of 
the Pentateuch, in the legal regulations, in the methods of justice and 
punishment, Babylonian models were largely followed, or, what is an equal 
testimony to Babylonian influence, an opposition to Babylonian methods 
was dominant” (p. 610; cf. p. 668, bottom). 

In the presentation of his material Dr. Jastrow makes three general 
divisions, — the pantheon, the religious literature, and the religious archi- 
tecture (including the history of the temples and the cult). Two intro- 
ductory chapters precede, one on “ Sources and Methods of Study,” and 
one on “‘ The Land and the People.” The first division (pp. 48-244) is 
. perhaps the most original and difficult portion of the work, but to the lay 
reader hardly so interesting as the following divisions. Here Dr. 
Jastrow undertakes to present the history of the gods, — their rise, their 
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sway, their functions, their changing fortunes, and in some cases, their 
decline, from Pre-Sargonic times (3800 B. c.) till the New Babylonian 
Empire. The paucity of material in some instances presents great 
difficulties, and it is perhaps inevitable that the author, while treating 
the earlier pantheon, should at times present evidence from much later 
periods (see, for instance, on Nabu, pp. 128-130; on Anu, p. 155; on 
Ramman, pp. 158-161). Such experience raises the question whether 
there would not be an advantage in giving up the subdivisions into 
Babylonian gods prior to the days of Hammurabi, the pantheon of Ham- 
murabi, the Assyrian pantheon, and the Neo-Babylonian pantheon, and 
in presenting chronologically and consecutively all that is to be said 
respecting the various gods. Several of the deities discussed are but 
little known, and in some cases, as Dr. Jastrow recognizes, further dis- 
covery is likely to show that we have not different gods, but different 
names and titles for the same god. 

The extent to which the changes in the suite reflect political 
changes is ably brought out by the author ; the fortunes of Marduk are 
the most notable illustration. His position as national god is due to the 
primacy attained by Babylon, the seat of his cult, about 2300 8. c. The 
ancient grouping of certain deities in triads — as Anu, Bel and Ea, the 
gods of the heavens, the earth and the deep — is a natural one; as is 
also the grouping of the moon, the sun and the weather god, — Sin, 
Shamash and Ramman, — three of the most conspicuous objects and 
forces in nature. 

The main body of the work is the second division, dealing with the 
religious literature (pp. 245-611). The successive chapters treat the 
religious literature of Babylonia, the magical texts, the prayers and 
hymns, penitential psalms, oracles and omens, various classes of omens, 
the cosmology of the Babylonians, the zodiacal system of the Babylonians, 
the Gilgamesh epic, myths and legends, and the views of life after death. 
In most, if not all, of the chapters Dr. Jastrow has had the benefit of 
recent detailed study by various other scholars, chiefly German, a benefit 
which in the preface he specially acknowledges. His great merit here, 
therefore, is that he makes accessible to English readers the results 
attained by other specialists (p. viii), but he does this with an independ- 
ence born of first-hand acquaintance with the originals, and he gives us 
in addition many a fruitful idea of his own by the way. Surely no one 
can read these chapters without an increased admiration of the multiform 
character of Babylonian religious thought. It is difficult to specify 
details where there is so much that is suggestive and attractive. 

The third division deals with the temples and the cult, and gives in a 
closing chapter a general estimate of the religion and of its influence. 
The construction, arrangement and appointments of the temples are — 
interesting for their own sake and for purposes of comparison. The 
names and history of the great temples are really imposing. Other 
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subdivisions of the chapter on temples treat of the sacred utensils, the 
priesthood, sacrifices and festivals. 

The closing chapter summarizes very briefly, too briefly indeed, the 
greater phases of the subject, and devotes a few lines to Babylonian 
ethics, a theme of which the reader will wish that more had been said. 
The last pages illustrate the extent to which the Hebrews and other 
peoples were influenced by the Babylonian-Assyrian religion. The thirty 
pages of bibliography (pp. 708-738) are a most welcome addition, and 
the careful index (pp. 739-780) enhances greatly the serviceableness of 
the book. We are glad also to have the outline map which follows the 
table of contents. 

Enough has been said to show that Dr. Jastrow’s book is an important 
contribution, one for which the specialist and the general reader alike 
* will thank him, and which becomes at once a necessity in the libraries of 
all who would know about the Babylonian-Assyrian religion. 

But there are certain distinct limitations to the work, and to some of 
these we now turn. “The chief reason for writing a book is to prepare 
the way for writing the next one on the same subject,” says the author 
(p- vii). A chief reason for pointing out defects is that the author may 
rectify them in a second edition, and it cannot be very long before a 
second edition of this work will be called for. 

To begin with externals. The printer and publisher have done their 
part well. But.the proof-reading has allowed many slips, as ‘‘ capitol ” 
for “capital” almost uniformly, “this” for “preceding” (104, 1. 7), 
“ Annuit” for “Anunit” (169), “Kishsassu” for “ Kishassu” (334, 
336), “or” for “of” (438, note), “ Décourvertes” (617), “ Nimrod ” 
for “ Nimrud” or “ Nimroud” (633). The English has also in some 
cases suffered from defective proof-reading; for instance, the confusion 
of “shall” and “ will,” of “ should ” and “ would,” “ but hardly none at 
all” (97), “ different than” (150), “synonymous for” (206), “ perhaps 
that” (232), “may thou be exalted” (302), “youngs” (392), “thou 
caused to flow” (530), “it may be that .. . Gula . . . may have had” 
(591). The punctuation requires extensive revision. 

Slips that go somewhat deeper are such as “ palace” for “city wall” 
(155, 1. 2; 216, note; 237, 1. 18) ; the statement (208, note 6) that 6 in 
the name of the Philistine god Dagon would be represented by @ in 
cuneiform writing — (it might be represented by uw ; cf. Assyr. Asdudu 
for Ashdod, Amkarruna for Ekron, Iskalluna for Ashkelon) ; ascription 
to Ramman-nirari of language coming from a subordinate official on 
certain statues of Nabu (228, 1. 20) ; the identification of the Igigi with 
the army of Tiamat (424, note 4), whereas they are associated with the 
gods who oppose this monster ; the statement that the sun god Shamash 
is not the son of the moon god (566, 1. 19) ; “tenth” for “ninth” cen- 
tury B. c. as the date of Nabubaliddin (646) ; and “ Ashurbanabal” in 
the title of George Smith’s book, “The History of Assurbanipal’ (685). 
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There are too many repetitions in the book, as p. 63, lines 1 and 24; 
pp- 82 and 85 (statement about Anunit) ; p. 94, bottom, cf. p. 49, mid- 
dle. Considerable space might be saved by omission of the repetitions. 
We meet likewise certain inconsistencies, as “Cassite” (146) and 
“ Cossean” (635) for one and the same people ; “ Nebo” and “ Nabu” 
(220) for the same deity. On p. 267 we are told that it is hard to 
fathom the reasons why women had the preference over men as sor- 
cerers; whereas p. 342 suggests an explanation. There are some state- 
ments which are almost contradictory of one another (compare p. 31, 
bottom, and p. 64, 2d par., in regard to the direction of the movement 
of culture ; p. 191, bottom, “ Assyria was never split up into independ- 
ent states,” and p. 207, top, “ mistress of the northern states.” 

Of statements open to question may be cited the following: Seven, we 
are told, in the oft-mentioned seven spirits, is not to be taken literally 
(265). Why not? Surely a people capable of dealing with numbers 
reaching into ‘millions could not think of seven as “a large number.” 
In regard to the Assyrian Sabbath, and the calendar tablets in particular, 
we are not well enough informed to assert that “among the Babylonians 
the king alone is holy ” and that his acts are representative in character 
(378). The custom of burying ornaments with the dead is explained as 
a sign of affection, and not due to a “ belief that the deceased needed 
these objects” (598). If the deceased needed food, why not also his 
ornaments? To explain the Hebrew rite of scattering earth on the head 
as the survival of an old Babylonian burial custom, seems far-fetched 
(603). No less doubtful is the statement (607) that “the condition of 
the individual at the time of death was an index of the condition in store 
for him in Sheol.” 

One great branch of the subject, proper names, Dr. Jastrow has not 
treated at all. Notwithstanding his doubts, this is a most fruitful field, 
and ought to be included in a second edition. The comparative infre- 
quency of references in the first division of the work also deserves atten- 
tion when the book is reissued. 

A charm of this book, as of Dr. Jastrow’s writing in general, is its 
ingenuity. The author is constantly presenting fresh points of view, and 
illuminating familiar ground by new suggestions. The treatment of the 
Gilgamesh epic will serve as example. This feature could not be spared. 
It whets the reader’s curiosity, and sustains his interest to the end. But 
the feeling is at times unavoidable that the matter is overdone. This 
applies particularly to what might be called a pronounced tendency to phi- 
losophize. Compare the remarks about Marduk (121, middle), about 
Nabu and Marduk (126), about the conflict between the theology of the 
Babylonian “‘Schoolmen” and that of popular tradition. The reader 
often feels disposed to say, “This may be so, but it may not.” 

A fundamental question regarding any book of this kind is, of course, 
Are the translations accurate? On this everything depends. In gen- 
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eral they are so; but in a book of such compass, dealing with such a 
variety of details, and treating such a difficult subject, it would not be 
strange to find occasional inaccuracies. For instance, Magganubba is 
not outside of Assyria, but is the ancient name of the site whc e Sargon 
built his new city and palace. Pp. 219 and 211 are to be corrected 
accordingly. On p. 264 the reading, 

Evil are they, they are evil, 

Seven are they, they are seven, 


would not suggest that in the original the order is 


Seven are they, seven are they, 
Evil are they, evil are they, 


and is in so far misleading. The king does not set up “fourteen 
images” of Ishtar (325), but he establishes “ sacrifices” for the goddess. 
On p. 361, middle, read, “On the 29th day a watch we kept at the 
observatory. Clouds. The moon we did not see.” The footnote 
should be III. R. 51, no. 6. On p. 569 the expression “I will raise up 
the dead to eat the living ” ought at least to have a question mark. As 
it stands, it is too suggestive of ghouls and vampires. It ought perhaps 
to read, “I will raise up [i. e. out of the Lower World] the dead, eating 
[akiluti, participle] (and) living.” The ambiguity is due to the absence 
of the connective between “eating” and “living.” 

It must be added in conclusion that Dr. Jastrow’s book furnishes 
evidence of full acquaintance with the literature of his subject. Taken 
all in all, the work entitles him to praise and thanks; it is doubtless 
destined to become a standard; and it ought to live through many edi- 
tions. 


D. G. Lyon. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


L’Ouvrier Américain. Par E. Levasseur. Deux tomes, pp. xviii, 634, 
516. Paris: L. Larose. 


The distinguished economist who has written the standard history of 
the working classes in France from Cesar’s conquest down to our time 
has here made a thorough study of the American workman as he is 
to-day. M. Levasseur spent a number of months in this country in 1876 
and in 1893, and his work shows traces throughout of first-hand know- 
ledge, while he has also studied with care the extensive literature of his 
almost unmanageable subject. As he writes for Frenchmen, an Amer- 
ican reader au courant with the general matter will not find much that is 
positively new to him. But the author covers the field so comprehensively 
that the work will be a much-desired treasure for the library even of one 
who has numerous special volumes concerned with various aspects of 
American labor. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first treating of the workman 
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at work, the second of the workman at home and the third of labor 
questions. The first part fills the first volume and contains a vast body 
of information concerning wages, machine and hand labor, the progress 
of American industry in the last half-century, labor laws and factory 
discipline, trade-unions, the sweating system ; competition through immi- 
gration, the negro and prison labor ; labor troubles, crises and bad times, 
and the causes that regulate nominal wages. M. Levasseur, like other 
foreign observers, dwells upon the great size of many of our industrial 
establishments, the leading réle played here by machinery, and the 
effectiveness of our workingmen. He considers at length the cost of 
living, and comes to the conclusion that the American workman is the 
best paid (on an average of $1.75 to $2.00 per day), best fed, best 
lodged and best clothed workman of modern times. The author com- 
pares him most often with the French and the Russian workers, — the 
former, of course, being more thrifty, and the latter practically out of 
the race, through their poverty and ignorance. M. Levasseur naturally 
rejects the superficial error which ascribes high wages in the United 
States to a protective tariff, and he declares that “wages are governed 
by complex causes, acting variously upon supply and demand.” These 
causes are productivity, competition, the cost of living, the capital em- 
ployed in the industry, the activity of production, the general condition 
of the wealth of the country, and the amount of consumption. Such a 
view seems to do more justice to the difficulties of the question than 
the assignment of one or two causes only for the size of wages paid any- 
where. 

The second part considers in minute detail the food, clothing and 
housing of the working-classes, building and loan associations, savings 
and benefit associations, and “real wages and the equilibrium of the 
workman’s budget.” Many American students of labor matters are 
doubtless more familiar, through the labors of Charles Booth and M. Le 
Play, with English and French conditions in this sphere than with the 
facts at home; and they will thank M. Levasseur for this patient and 
accurate study of matters concerning which all of us have much super- 
ficial knowledge, while no American has gone so thoroughly into the 
business. ji 

In the third part, on labor questions, M. Levasseur preserves the same 
calm and scientific attitude as in collating the facts of the first two parts. 
Great fortunes and democracy, the protective system, charity, “ patron- 
age” and profit-sharing, codperation, arbitration and conciliation, and 
socialism, are the titles of seven chapters, and the final chapter sums up 
the actual condition and cautiously outlines the near future of the Amer- 
ican workman. M.Levasseur believes that wages will fall somewhat (pro- 
portionally at least to wages abroad), but that the fall in nominal wages 
will be made up in the lowered prices of commod'ties, so that the work- 
man of 1925 will probably be at least as well off as his father is now. 
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The author looks to see great fortunes diminish somewhat in size and 
frequency ; a steady advance of our industry, America becoming a great 
exporting country ; a continued growth of cities and a lasting stream of 
immigration, if in smaller volume; a persistence of the American work- 
man as a superior type; a slow extension of arbitration; a wide spread 
of the premium system of remunerating labor ; a larger place for profit- 
sharing, perhaps, than “ its actual state leads one to suppose;” and a 
quite doubtful future for codperative production. Socialism will con- 
tinue under changing forms, but it will not captivate the American mind 
permanently. State interference with industrial concerns is already 
pushed too far in some directions, and M. Levasseur anticipates some- 
what of a reaction here. Every age has its own problems; and as the 
author concluded his former study of American agriculture, so he closes 
this magisterial work, Fata viam invenient. 

M. Levasseur nowhere in these two solid volumes startles an American 
reader by any remarkable insight into American character and condi- 
tions. But he successfully avoids the great majority of mistakes usually 
made by foreign observers of labor matters here. His caution has pre- 
served him from these, and his whole work gives a lasting impression of 
the true cosmopolitan temper in which an economist of the liberal school, 
but distrustful of socialism, and in general of ambitious programmes that 
promise unmeasured felicity for a near future, will make sure of his 
ground, trace the active tendencies of the present, and cautiously fore- 
east the years immediately to come. The work is a storehouse of 
important information, and an admirable example of sober and judicial 
induction. 


Nicuotas P. Giman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Making and the Unmaking of the Preacher. By WiLt1aAM JEWETT 
TucKER, President of Dartmouth College. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. 1898. 


This book consists of eight lectures given at Yale University on the 
Lyman Beecher Foundation. It is a book of “sweetness and light.” 
It will be helpful to many earnest young men in the ministry, making 
them not only more earnest, but more catholic and comprehensive. Its 
special helpfulness is in the spirit that it diffuses, elevating, ennobling and 
enlarging one’s conception of the clerical office. Its profitableness lies 
in its suggestiveness rather than in multiplicity of details. It sets the 
preacher within an exhilarating horizon and pours about him a vital 
atmosphere. There is little description of particular things to do or not 
to do. But the ministerial work in the pulpit in its large outlines and its 
numerous relations: what one’s preparation for it must be; what ideals 
must light his way and what motives must burn in his heart; by what 
methods he must labor ; for what results he must aspire; and by what 
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standards he must measure his efforts, — these aspects of the preacher's 
task are discussed in a way to stimulate and enrich. 

The older minister will lay this book down with satisfaction mingled 
with regret — satisfaction that so many good things have been found in 
it, regret that its illumination did not sooner fall across his pathway. 
The younger minister will often take it up to make sure that he is obe- 
dient to its high and helpful counsels. The layman who chances to take 
it into his hand (may there be a multitude of readers among the laity) 
will feel its spirit of manliness, and recognize in a deeper sense than ever 
before the reality of religion. 

President Tucker observes at the outset that the Yale Lecturer on 
Preaching has an increasingly arduous task. The field has been thor- 
oughly cultivated and almost every phase of the subject has been 
exhaustively treated by masters renowned as orators and as scholars. 
But within the limits self-imposed, he has found room for valuable 
instruction. These pages are vitally modern, but tempered by a reverent 
historical consciousness. The actual world is clearly seen in its shadows 
and its more abundant sunshine. The vexing problems of religion are 
not ignored; the religious situation is clearly seen but bravely faced. 
We find here a wide charity, a large vision and a hospitable spirit. 
Difficulties are admitted, changes are accepted as inevitable, but a calm 
faith in essential Christianity is supreme. 

How obviously true is the following, and yet how refreshing is it to 
have it said in a theological school: “I desire to say with the greatest 
possible emphasis that modern preaching waits the word of authority. 
. . - Lamconfident that nothing would receive so true a welcome from 
the mind of the age as some great vindication of religious faith” (pp. 13, 
15). This catholic sentiment is welcome and significant: ‘“ How small 
and petty our separations and divisions are beginning to seem, our 
denominations and sects, in the light of that broader and more compre- 
hensive idea which has taken possession of our minds” (p. 212). This 
is a needed word just now, when ecclesiastical wheels and pulleys are so 
fashionable: ‘ Organization is of advantage, but there may be too much 
of it. Machinery in a church is not a certain sign of strength. Some 
churches are more cumbered by it than a knight in medieval armor. 
The secret of pastoral success on the executive side is the ability to 
secure codperation.” 

Probably the general reader will find the first chapter, “ Preaching 
under Modern Conditions,” the most interesting. Some will doubtless 
feel that in the discussion of “‘ What the Preacher owes to the Truth,” 

Dr. Tucker has not really grappled with the great and urgent problem 
with sufficient directness and incisiveness. The treatment will seem to 
many timid and vague. There is no trumpet call to that sincerity which 
is to-day so much needed everywhere, especially in pulpit and pew. 
JosePH H. CROOKER. 
Ayn Arsor, Micuican. 
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Mrs. Emma Rauschenbusch-Clough has written A Study of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and the Rights of Woman, which deserves much com- 
mendation. The review of her life shows more than any other part of 
the book that the author is not writing in her native tongue; but the 
style, in general, is good. The spirit of the volume is far above that of 
the vast majority of books devoted, directly or indirectly, to Woman’s 
Rights. The famous “ Vindication” of these rights was written by 
Mary Wollstonecraft in six weeks, and it naturally had weak points in 
logic as well as rhetoric. These Mrs. Rauschenbusch-Clough points 
out with discrimination. Her work is not so sympathetic as to deprive 
it of value as an appreciation of its subject. It may be set down as the 
fairest and sanest account of her that has yet been written. Such fair- 
ness and sanity are the kind of argument most likely to convince the 
world that some women, if not yet all, should have the right of suffrage. 
— Longmans, Green and Company. 


Rey. Alexander Robertson, D. D., is a very devout admirer of the 
wonderful church of Saint Mark at Venice. The result of his long and 
patient studies of the building itself and of its history he has set down in 
an abundantly illustrated volume entitled The Bible of St. Mark. The 
analogy of the book and the building is carried far. The facade is the 
title-page, and we first learn what this title-page says of Christ, of St. 
Mark, and of the Venetians. The Old Testament scenes and passages 
inscribed in the atrium are next presented, and then the New Testa- 
ment, inscribed in the interior. An appendix contains further matter 
which could not well be brought into the body of the book. Dr. Rob- 
ertson’s text is lucid and well disposed; its effusive devoutness will be 
pardoned because of its careful explanations and the great number of ad- 
mirable photographs which picture this noble edifice of medizval faith 
with a skill and thoroughness never before applied to its interior. — 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 


Mr. Edwin Hodder, who wrote the standard life, in three large vol- 
umes, of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, has done well to present in one 
small volume of some two hundred pages that aspect of his career which 
has the most interest to-day. Zhe Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K. G., 
as Social Reformer, reviews, in as much detail as many will care to have, 
the Earl’s noble record in regard to factory legislation, lunatic laws, 
working children, the general condition of the poor, ragged schools and 
the many other good causes to which he gave himself with such signal 
generosity and devotion. — Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Professor F. H. Giddings, whose Principles of Sociology is generally 
accepted as the most satisfactory volume on that debatable science, has 
followed it up with a smaller volume, Zhe Elements of Sociology, in- 
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tended as a text-book for schools and colleges. It is not an abridgment 
of the larger book, though many paragraphs and sometimes entire pages 
have been virtually transferred from the Principles. Professor Gid- 
dings steadily advances in the clearness and thoroughness of his concep- 
tion of sociology as a psychological science, and this work surpasses not 
only the Principles but also the Theory of Socialization, the interme- 
diate pamphlet. The matter is better distributed ; the conception of 
“the consciousness of kind” is more ably developed, and the treatment 
of “like-mindedness ” — sympathetic, formal and rational —is more 
elaborate and logical than in the first work. Not a few teachers will pre- 
fer this volume as a text-book, even when a large amount of time can be 
given to the study ; for the general reader, willing to think steadily, it 
will furnish the best outline of the science attainable in English. — The 
Maemillan Company. 


In his little volume, Christ in the Daily Meal, the Rev. Norman 
Fox, D. D., a Baptist clergyman and former theological professor of 
repute, defends the position that Jesus asked his disciples to remember 
him at every meal of which they partook. The view that Christ did 
not intend to establish an ecclesiastical ordinance has become familiar in 
recent years, and it appears to have the great predominance of Scrip- 
tural argument in its favor. Dr, Fox’s originality is shown in his 
insistence upon the fact that an ordinary meal of bread and wine symbol- 
izes the Christ as much as any imitation meal taken in the chureh, and 
in his “ practical” chapter where he recommends that a distinct effort 
be made to “remember Christ ” at the beginning of every meal. The 
author might have carried his exegesis of the gospels further and inquired 
if Jesus had any purpose of recommending such a remembrance to others 
than his immediate disciples who ate the last meal with him. The 
answer of an unprejudiced criticism seems to be decidedly in the nega- 
tive. Again, Dr. Fox might ask if the unconventional spirit of Jesus 
would favor the effort, which could not fail to become artificial and 
mechanical, of all Christians, under all circumstances, to remember him 
at every meal. The highly natural request of a departing master that 
his disciples should recall him to mind as long as they lived and as often 
as they sat at table has had a very strange history in the practice of 
Christians. Dr. Fox’s essay is a welcome indication that a free play of 
thought around the venerable institution of the Lord’s Supper is arising 
in “evangelical” churches, however slowly it may spread. — Fords, 
Howard and Hulbert. 


The Gospel According to Darwin is an alluring phrase on a title- 
page of a volume by a firm believer in the “ fifth gospel,” as he calls it. 
One takes the book up with the more expectation, as Mr. Woods Hutch- 
inson writes not only A. M., but also M. D. after his name. A clearly 
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reasoned scientific and philosophic account of the new faith is what we 
confidently think to read here.. But Dr. Hutchinson has evidently 
grasped a subject too large for his powers, and his needed exposition 
too often lapses into a rhetoric sadly similar to that in which preachers 
of other better known gospels often indulge. The strongest parts of the 
book are the chapters on reproduction (containing some striking facts on 
the economics of prostitution), and the value of pain. Elsewhere the 
author passes by many difficulties with all the skill of a writer on Chris- 
tian evidences. The book has yet decided value for the chapters that 
are comparatively free from exaggeration and sentimentality, and for 
the numerous hints of a better treatment which the discriminating reader 
cannot fail to find. —The Open Court Publishing Company. 


The review which that distinguished man of natural science, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, makes of The Wonderful Century (that in which we 
live, of course) is unequally divided between “its successes and its fail- 
ures.” First, we have a series of fourteen brief chapters devoted to as 
many lines of notable nineteenth-century achievement, ranging from im- 
proved modes of traveling to discoveries in physiology. Another brief 
chapter estimates this wonderful century of ours as more productive than 
all its predecessors taken together. Then come a series of six chapters, 
oceupying half as much again of space as the chapters of the first part, 
on the neglect of phrenology, the opposition to hypnotism and psychical 
research, the delusion and the crime of vaccination (over a hundred 
pages are occupied with this counterblast), the evil treatment of prison- 
ers and the insane (here Dr. Wallace’s information seems very precarious 
and much belated), militarism, “the demon of Greed,” and “ the plunder 
of the earth.” This second part is evidently the occasion for existence 
of the whole book. The record of successes, though interesting, has 
been much better made by other writers. The great interest of the 
volume is, however, in the exhibit it makes of a very curiously com- 
posite mind. An eminent naturalist, the co-discoverer with Darwin of 
the principle of natural selection, who has traced its application in im- 
portant fields where he is a confessed master, here expounds his faith in 
phrenology, in spiritism, in land-nationalization and various other social- 
istie proposals, and his rooted conviction that vaccination is the chief 
crime and curse of the century. It is so common to hear the abstract 
“man of science” eulogized by scientists and others as a modest and 
devoted adherent of pure reality, and, at the same time, deferential to 
expert knowledge, that a careful study of a concrete man of science is 
sometimes desirable. Dr. Wallace’s conclusions in this second part of 
his volume are rejected by the chief experts in medicine, in psychology, 
in econcmics and in politics. (His denunciations of war and commercial 
greed would probably be seconded by many moralists.) The result of a 
candid observation of the remarkable mental phenomenon must be to 
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shake our easy faith in any particular man of science as being the exem- 
plification of the pure scientific spirit. The ideal man of science is 
probably as rare as the ideal theologian or historian; and the personal 
equation needs to be vigorously made in all three cases. Dr. Wallace 
has the courage of his convictions in upholding views unpopular with 
scientific leaders in the fields that he traverses. The interest of the 
volume seems to us, however, to lie less in its conclusions or recommen- 
dations than in the light thrown upon the author himself. — Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 


Arnold Meyer’s pamphlet on Die moderne Forschung iiber die Ge- 
schichte des Urchristentums is an able and instructive summary and an 
expression of critical judgment which ought to be translated or paralleled 
in English. Itis a luminous exhibition of the organic relations of studies 
which are too often seen in isolation. The starting point is the question, 
How did Jesus, subject and vehicle of a faith, become the object of the 
faith? This introduces at once all the modern inquiries concerning 
Paulinism, the radical Dutch view, the credibility of Acts, the Pauline 
Gedankenwelt and its sources. The other epistles and the Gospels are 
then treated according to the religious interest ‘thus exhibited in the 
primitive community. The problems of Gospel criticism bring us again 
to the question of the faith of Jesus himself. The relation of such 
scientific inquiry to the life of the Church is the closing topic. The 
whole discourse is valuable and stimulating. — J. C. B. Mohr, Freiburg. 


From Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Gittingen, comes an important 
discussion by Johannes Weiss on Die Absicht und die literarischen 
Charakter der Apostelgeschichte. Many efforts to distinguish sources 
in the Acts having failed, Weiss traces the failure to the neglect of a 
prior question, What, namely, is the author’s (or redactor’s) interest 
and purpose in this composition? This purpose, and therefore the liter- 
ary character, of Acts can only be determined by a cautious analysis. 
After a very interesting examination, Weiss defines the work as an 
apology of the Christian religion addressed to Gentiles in opposition to 
Judaism. Judaism loses its claims as a world-religion to the new religion 
which is the fulfillment of all prophecies. Though in narrative rather than 
argumentative form, the work (dating c. 100 a. Dp.) shows a point of 
view nearer to the Apologists than to the writings of Paul. Incidentally 
the exposition shows that the materials used do not always conforin to 
the author’s constructive view. The discrimination of narratives already 
formulated without regard to the apologetic purpose now becomes a safe 
possibility. 


Professor Henry E. Jacobs in his popular volume on Martin Luther, 
the Hero of the Reformation, shows himself a decided partisan of that 
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forceful but not always reasonable man. Luther’s lack of Christian 
charity in the famous interview with Zwingli is excused, and his atro- 
cious utterances concerning the Peasants’ War are not quoted but pal- 
liated. The promise of the prospectus of this series of “ Heroes of the 
Reformation ” is that “the narratives shall not be mere eulogies, but 
critical biographies ; and the defects of judgment or sins of omission or 
commission on the parts of the subjects will not be passed by or extenu- 
ated.” This promise is far from being kept by Professor Jacobs. 
“ Comprehensive bibliographies” are also, promised, but a bibliography 
of any kind is here conspicuous for its absence. Professor S. M. Jackson, 
the editor of the series, should keep his contributors better in hand if he 
wishes his prospectus to be credited. —G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The costliness of the leading critical editions of the New Testament 
text accompanied by a critical apparatus places them beyond the easy 
reach of many students. Moreover, only specialists in textual criticism 
care for extensive collections of various readings. The very compact 
Novum Testamentum Grece of J. M. 8. Baljon presents a text confess- 
edly based upon that of the last editions of Tischendorf and Westcott 
and Hort. M. Baljon, however, maintains an independent position, 
judging that while the former was too fond of his Sinaitic codex the 
latter went equally astray in their partiality for the Vatican manuscript. 
His selection of various readings is judiciously made and their number 
is not so large as to be discouraging to any one who has the slightest 
interest in such studies. The lists of codices and ecclesiastical writers 
are ample, and the marginal references judiciously chosen. —J. B. 
Wolters, Groningen. 


In his small volume on Inequality and Progress Professor George 
Harris, of the Andover Theological Seminary, gives utterance to much 
sound common-sense on the natural inequality of men and the inevitable 
connection of this fact with progress. Progress, he well shows, means 
variety, and desirable superiority is impossible under a rule of artificial 
equality. The rule of nature is diversity and the rule of ethics is to 
admire superiority and to copy excellence. No truer word has been 
spoken in this direction, none at once more scientific and more humane. 
— Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


Longmans, Green and Company have done a good deed in putting 
forth a new cabinet edition’ in six volumes of A History of the Papacy 
from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, by the Lord Bishop of 
London. Dr. Creighton’s work took high rank on its issue in 1882, its 
great value being confessed by Roman Catholic and Protestant alike. 
In this handier form, it will do still more to clear men’s minds concern- 
ing the real nature of the great Reformation. 
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It is a pleasure to note the success of an admirable work on ethics, 
which was fully reviewed in the: NEw Wortp on its first appear- 
ance, as shown by its “third edition, revised and enlarged.” Professor 
James Seth’s Study of Ethical Principles has new chapters, in this 
edition, on “ The Method of Progress” and “ Moral Progress ;”’ the dis- 
cussion of hedonism is fuller than before ; a brief bibliography is added 
to each chapter, and an index appears; the number of pages remains the 
same but a different setting of the type has allowed a considerable increase 
in the amount of matter. Professor Seth’s Aristotelian “‘ Eudsemonism ” 
is a very wholesome and rational doctrine. — Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The “ interpretation” which Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has 
given in her finely illustrated volume The Story of Jesus Christ will 
not endure the test of historical criticism. It claims to be not fiction 
but narrative; yet the abundance of details with which Mrs. Ward, 
often to the destruction of the beauty of the Gospel scene, fills out the 
simple story of the Evangelists is largely due to her imagination. Her 
actual emphasis is upon the human side of the Christ, but the importance 
she gives to the miracles is quite inconsistent. The significance of the 
volume is in its witness to the steady dissolution of the accepted doctrine 
of the theological Christ, and the gradual emergence of the historical 
Jesus. — Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


In The Coming People Rev. Charles F, Dole sounds a most persua- 
sive call to modern society to become mild and gentle and truly Chris- 
tian in practical life. He shows how the very constitution of the world 
favors the highest moral type, the gentleman and gentlewoman, and how 
advancing civilization means their supremacy over the hard and the 
selfish. We can hardly name a book which has a more winning way in 
leading the reader to try to become one of the right kind of people, the 
author is so evidently one of them! — Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 


Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who is an expert bookmaker, has 
skillfully condensed Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic into some 
seven hundred pages of the Students’ Series size, and has added three 
hundred more in the way of an introduction and a history of Holland 
from the death of William the Silent down to 1897. The Students’ 
Motley, as it is called, is thus a complete and convenient history of the 
country on a novel plan; it is profusely illustrated. — Harper and Bro- 
thers, 
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JOHN PERNNETT PETERS (Archeology and the Higher Criticism) was born 
in New York city in 1852; A. B. of Yale College, 1873; Ph. D. in 1876 ; 
S. T. D. in 1896 ; professor of the Old Testament in the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, 1885-1893 ; Director of University of Penn- 
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Wituiam DeWirr Hype (The Reorganization of the Faith), was born in 
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and Andover Theological seminaries; President of Bowdoin College; author 
of Practical Ethics, Social Theology, and Practical Idealism. 

Cuartes FretcnHer Dore (The Reconstituted Church); see the New 
Wor p for September, 1896. 

HENRIETTA Marta SELBy (Prometheus), was born in Sydney, New South 
Wales, in 1853 ; formerly classical mistress in the Oxford High School ; author 
of The Shakespeare Classical Dictionary. 

E. WasuspurneE Hopkins (How Gods are made in India) was born in 
Northampton, Mass., in 1857 ; B. A. of Columbia College ; Ph. D. of Leipzig; 
Professor of Sanskrit in Bryn Mawr College, 1888-1895, and in Yale Univer- 
sity since 1895; translator of the Law Book of Manu in Triibner’s Oriental 
Series ; author of The Ruling Caste in Ancient India (monograph) and The 
Religions of India. 

AUGUSTE SABATIER (Religion and Modern Culture) is Dean of the Protest- 
ant Faculty of Theology in the University of Paris, and Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne) ; 
author of a Mémoire sur la Notion Hebraique de Esprit; L’Apétre Paul, 
Esquisse d’une Histoire de sa Pensée and Esquisse d’une Philosophie de la Reli- 
gion dapres la Psychologie et ? Histoire, translated into English in 1897. 

GrorRGE AARON Barton (The Spiritual Development of Paul) was born in 
East Farnham, Quebec, Canada, in 1859; A. B. of Haverford College, Pa., 
in 1882, A. M. 1885; A. M. of Harvard University, 1890, Ph. D. 1891 ; Asso- 
ciate in Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College, 
1891-1896, and Associate Professor since 1896 ; author of numerous articles on 
Assyriology, Biblical Criticism, and Religion in Journal of American Oriental 
Society, Journal of Biblical Literature, Hebraica, and American Journal of 
Theology. 

GroRGE BucHANAN Gray (The Growth of the Prophetic Literature) was 
born in Blandford, Dorsetshire, England, in 1865; B. A., London, 1886, Ox- 
ford, 1891; M. A. Oxford, 1895. Lecturer in Hebrew and Old Testament 
Theology in Mansfield College, Oxford, since 1891 ; author of Studies in He- 
brew Proper Names. 
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